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Opportunity. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


Hapst thou but wist the bright 
Way of my swift, sure feet, 
Pauselessin noon and night. 
Frost and heat, 
Thou wert not fearful now my flash of steel to meet. 


When like a new-lit star 
Sprang thy soul from the mist, 
On the brooding hills afar— 
Hadst thou wist!— 
I waved my sword and sped to keep the battle-tryst. 


What tho on turf and moss 
Soft was my footing set, 

With cedar-shade across ? 

Didst forget ? 


No forest-waft went by without its thrill and threat. 


Why didst thou loiter, thou, 
Deep in the halcyon dell ? 
Sweet the fruit on the bough, 
Muscatel, 
But strange to hilt grew the hand that toyed with 
honey-bell. 


Fretwork of weed and thorn, 
Arduous wall of cliff, 
Charge of the savage horn, 
Jungle stiff, 
On nerve and sinew wrote a fateful hieroglyph. 


Ah, but the skirted rock, 
Swerve fromthe poignant thrust, 
Covert in thunder-shock! 
Heaven is just. 
No miracle to-day assoils thy blade of rust. 


Couldst thou retrace thy road, 
Strife were better than palm. 
More wouldst thou prize the goad 
Than the balm, 
Imperious stress of storm than citron-scented calm. 


Still while, faithless of doom, 
Revel was thine and sleep, 
Over brier and bloom, 
: Smooth and steep, 
On to our destined hour I swept as sea-winds sweep. 


Lo! we are face to face, 
And that face of thine is white. 
Look not to me for grace. 
Draw and smite. 
Nor dare one prayer save this: May God defend the 
right! 


WELisgs.Ley, MAss. 


The Catholic Founders of America. 


BY THE REV. SYLVESTER MALONE, 
Pastor or St. Peter AND St. Pau.’s Catuotic CuHurcH, BRooK.Lyn. 


[This article is the substance of an address to the Con- 
gregational'Club, of New York, at its Forefathers’ Day 
meeting. ] 

To-Day no one is allowed to doubt the presence of 
the Catholic Church among us, both here and in 
every section of our great nation. And as it is to- 
day, so has it been since the day Columbus, a Catho- 
lic, landed on the Island of St. Salvador and, with 
beads and prayer-book, knelt with his companions 
around the roughly fashioned cross, and adored the 
Master of the winds and the sea, and worshiped and 
thanked him for protecting their lives and allowing 
them to reach a ¢erra incognita. Here, because they 
were Catholics, they had the sacrifice of the Mass, 

' offered by one of the Catholic priests, who ever ac- 
companied these Spaniards on their excursions to 
unknown parts of an unknown world. The represent- 
ative of the Church went after the savage to make 
him a believer in the Christian’s God, the God of re- 

demption. This he did always at a great risk of 





health, and often at the risk of life itself. While the 
Catholic priest would be humane and kind, the 
Catholic soldier would be cruel and unjust. And 
this characteristic of the invasion of his lands irri- 
tated the untutored pagan to make him murder his 
real benefactor, who, because he was of the race of 
the invaders (who were so often cruel and barbarous), 
had to pay the penalty with the forfeit of his life. 

It is wonderful how the Catholic faith has held 
sway wherever the Spaniards planted their standard. 
They may not have been as successful in fixing the 
national life in a permanent groove as our English- 
speaking people have done in the North; but this 
we must admit, the priests were not afraid of the 
wilderness and their loneliness among the Indians, 
even tho their ranks were so often thinned by the 
cruel murders inflicted on their brothers—a fact well 
known to the soldier and the priest, and heralded all 
over Spain; and yet as they died there were others to 
take their places and preach the words of Christ in 
season and out of season. This lasted for over two 
hundred years till a new element sprang up—the 
rivalry of France for the supremacy. France sent 
noble sons to represent her in the field of evangeliza- 
tion of our then pagan land. They had to water the 
soil with their blood, too, that it might be fulfilled 
which one of the Fathers of the Church once said, 
that the blood of inartyrs is the seed of conversion to 
God and religion of an unbelieving people. 

We need not dwell on the wars for supremacy that 
were waged between two great races on this conti- 
nent before the English-speaking race appeared in 
force among us. England had a great deal of the 
fundamental doctrine which she held to, after denying 
the supremacy of the Sovereign Pontiff; and this she 
utilized in laying the broad basis for a civiliza- 
tion that would prove itself the civilization we 
wanted, and that would last through all time, 
because it was founded on tie eternal verities which 
the Catholic Church always taught even to Kings 
and Queens, and to their servants the military forces 
in their service. 

Providence certainly willed that the English- 
speaking race on the continent of America should 
predominate, and that Spain and France should only 
hold their places in the history of the founding of a 
great people. I am free to say Spain could not plant 
herself on the fundamental doctrine of equality and 
liberty for all, neither could it reasonably be looked 
for from France. The aristocratic Gauls, tho their 
Christian training was inseparable from the great 
truth that God was the common Father of all, and 
that all had an equal share to his bounty in the world 
into which he had called them to honor and worship 
him in spirit and in truth, never came up to the prac- 
tical recognition of this truth for the benefit of the 
multitude. The English-speaking world, tho it left 
the unity of the faith, never left the solid principles 
of justice and fair play as a common right for all in 
well-ordered society among men. This being so, the 
example of Catholic English-speaking people should 
stand out for the guidance of mankind. Maryland 
was founded by the English, and religious and civil 
liberty were proclaimed there from the beginning. 

~ It is a strange fact that the jurisdiction in Church 
matters came from London to John Carroll, the first 
Bishop of America; and the Irish race, who have a 
just cause to hate everything English, have been the 
great upholders of that same jurisdiction, because 
they both were agreed there was but one primary 
source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, namely, Rome, 
the capital of the Catholic world, Londor being 


‘then in close communion with the then reigning 


Pope. 

Th2 Catholic people have wonderfully progressed 
since I have been able to observe them for the last six- 
ty years in this my adopted land.. They are to-day in 


living sympathy with everything that is truly Ameri- 


_can, and it matters little the mistakes they make in 


our politics, tho they make egregious ones, America 
can always depend on their strong right arm when 
invasion threatens the land or when any internal 
commotion would lead to the violation of the Consti- 
tution, or the breaking of the laws made under that 
same Constitution of the Republic. ‘‘God save the 
Republic!’’ is as affectionately said by-the Irish- Amer- 
ican citizen, as ‘‘ God save Ireland!’’ The same is true 
of all citizens who are governed by the teaching of the 
Catholic Church. The Catholic Church has progressed 
to a broad liberality. Ifshe has been slow, she has 
been sure;and the Republic need not fear. Our 
American people themselves are realizing this fact 
every day, for they are not lending themselves to or- 
ganizations that are based on uncharitableness and 
injustice. Theyare getting a knowledge they had 
notin the past; they can nevermore be fooled by 
calumniators; they know that the work and prayer 
of every American to-day is that brethren of a com- 
mon nationality may dwell together in peace and 
harmony. 


The Future of Novel Writing. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


AT this present moment, while I write these lines, 
thousands of pens are flying over the paper in this 
Realm of Great Britain and Ireland, in the United 
States of America, in every part of the British Em- 
pire, wherever our language is spoken. They are 
one and all engaged in the same occupation. The 
brains to guide them are, one and all inspired, by the 
same ambition. They are writing novels. The writers 
long; they yearn; they pray that they, too, may 
join that band of novelists who are famous wherever 
the flag of: the Stars and Stripes or the Union Jack 
flies. It is more than fame that they desire, it is the 
great, solid, undetiiable golden success which accom- 
panies the fame. They see humble clerks, little re- 
porters, meek governesses, suddenly slipping to that 
fame and remaining there. They read how every 
successful novelist, without exception, worked his 
way up in this rapid fashion, and they think that they 
can dothe same. Why not? Meanwhile they turn 
over the pages of the last ‘success; they think that 
they understand the reason why it succeeded, and they 
return resolutely to their own attempt. I have read 
how Henri Murger used to haunt the theater continu- 
ally in the hope, never achieved, of finding out how 
itis done. In fictionthere are Henri Murgers by the 
ten thousand, all reading, analyzing, noting, won- 
dering how it is done. ; 

Some twelve years ago I gave a lectureat the Roy- 
al Institution, Albemarle Street, on the Art of 
Fiction. The day before I met James Payn. ‘‘My 
dear fellow,” he whispered, in tragic tones; ‘‘ for 
heaven’s sake, don’t tell ‘em how it’s done.” | 
promised that I would not, and in fact I could not. 
Nothing is more true than the fact that a novelist 
is born, not. made. Unless a man born 
with the gift of arresting and holding the atten- 
tion, as the Ancient Mariner held the wedding 
guest, he cannot become a novelist. If he has that 
gift. he may be vulgar, unskilful, foolish; but he is 
a novelist, and he will command a following. What 
can be taught and must be learned are the artifices. 
of the craft, such as the art of construction, the use of 
dialog, the rejection of things not belonging to the 
story; the use of selection. If a young writer would 
apply himself at the outset to learn the things that 
belong to the ¢echnzgue he would spare himself many 
failures and disappointments in the future. 

The most remarkable feature, therefore, in the 
present condition of literature is the way in which 
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the novel has spread itself until it seems to be crowd- 
ing out all other forms of literary expression. New 
poetry appears but in tiny volumes, vainly seeking to 
assume importance by limiting the edition, as if it 
was not limited enough already. The minor poet 
presently appears asa novelist, and if he succeeds 
continues to be a novelist. The essay has almost 
disappeared. Now and then a volume of critical es- 
says by Saintsbury or Dowden appears; but they are 
not widely read. The essayist, as in the case of 
Louis Stevenson, abandons that branch of literature 
for the sake of the novel. History belongs to educa- 
tion, particularly the new history after the school of 
Freeman, which scorns the broad effects of the former 
historian and puts aside his sweeping summaries, 
As for the drama, tho one may number fifty remark- 
able and, cne would think, lasting works of the last 
fifty years, there has not been one single play which 
would be placed in the same line with ‘‘She Stoops 
to Conquer’”’ or ‘‘ The School for Scandal.” In one 
word, the novel has attracted and continues to attract 
the brightest and cleverest literary work of the day; 
all the imagination which formerly went to the ma- 
king of verse; all the observation which previously 
equipped the essayist; all the dramatic force which 
formerly enriched the stage. 

We have, in Anglo-Saxon lands, every kind of novel 

flourishing and in full flower. There is no sign, so 
far, of decay; new names spring up every year with 
new and promising work; the commercial side of fic- 
tion is equally satisfactory. It is now thirteen years 
ago since I first invited attention to this branch of 
the subject. I then told the world that literature, if it 
was not a profession in which large fortunes were 
made, was no longer a beggarly profession. There 
were more than fifty followers of letters, I said, who 
made more than a thousand poundsa year. Great 
was the clatter over the simple statement. The young 
gentlemen of the press were unanimous as to the 
absurdity of the statement. Of course I knew what 
I was saying, and repeated it. Since then the in- 
come of successful writers has gone up by leaps and 
bounds. I could now name over a dozen whose in- 
comes vary from three to four thousand pounds, 
while there are many who have long since passed the 
four figures. In other words, while the profession is 
itself the most delightful possible, the emoluments 
enable its successful followers to live at ease, make 
them independent of the publisher, and give to liter- 
ature that dignity which material success confers. 

It is this success on the commercial side which 
helps to attract the best and brightest of our young 
writers. Good work, good artistic work, is never 
really produced when its success depends upon its 
worth; when the reward is meager the work is 
scamped. Hence it is that at the present moment 
we have a dozen artists in fiction who at any tifne 
would have been acknowledged as belonging to the 
front rank. I do not say that we have a Fielding or 
a Dickens, but I do claim that there never has been 
a time of a higher standard in fiction or with more 
men and women who have reached that standard. 
If one is asked what posterity will say to this man 
or that man, the answer is that posterity will pay 
only a moderate amount of attention to the novelists 
of the past, being too much taken up with her own 
novelists. The examples of Lord Lytton, Douglas 
Jerrold, George Eliot, Charles Reade and Wilkie 
Collins show pretty well how posterity will treat dead 
novelists. Some will be forgotten altogether. No 
one, for instance, now calls for the works of Lytton 
or Douglas Jerrold; of George Eliot two or three are 
still read; of Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade one or 
two only. A selection of his books takes place im- 
mediately on the deatk of a novelist. Two or three 
are picked out and the rest stand uncalled for on the 
shelves. The popular novelist may, therefore, if he 
pleases, say with the poet, Non omnis moriar— 
‘«Some of me will remain.’’ For my part I think 
that simply to have delighted his own generation is 
an achievement -so wonderful, especially when that 
generation means a hundred million readers, that any 
man ought to be satisfied with it. Let it be written 
on my tomb: ‘‘ His generation read his novels.”’ 

Outside the circle of popularity is a belt of semi- 
popularity; it is inhabited by a company who are 
either profoundly wretched or completely happy. 
They are novelists whose works publishers are always 
ready to produce because they are quite certain to 
sell a whole edition, or more than a single edition, as 
the case may be. There are in all about.four hun- 
dred living novelists. Of these a hundred belong to 
the belt of semi-popularity. They never achieve more 
thana qualified success; sometimes they do really fine 
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work, but it is marred by something which restricts 


the popularity ofthe writer. One man, for instance, 
whom I could mention, writes admirable stories true 
to life, but remains in the twilight of this belt. Why? 
Because his themes are always gloomy and depress- 
ing. Of some we ask in wonder why they have not 
stepped to the front in demand as well as in esteem. 
Of others we know that they write for a very limited 
audience of scholars and artists. Such was Pater, 
whose ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean’’ could never become 
a popular book. I have said that the novelists in this 
belt are either profoundly wretched or perfectly 
happy. The reason is that some are green with envy, 
and that others are inflated with the happiness from 
gratified vanity in getting up so high. 

Outside and beyond this belt there is the crowd of 
those who have no popularity at all. They are the 
unhappy persons who pay for the production of their 


‘own books, or the equally unhappy authors whose 


works no one will buy, not even the circulating libra- 
ries; When you read of the enormous number of 
novels published every year, deduct, first, the vast 
number of the books which are born only to die, and 
you will find your number much more easy to handle. 

Why do we lament the number of books produced ? 
The thing to be lamented is the popularity of a bad 
book, not its appearance. Most bad books are bad 
by reason of feebleness; they die right away. It 
does not matter how many are printed; the critic 
need not review them; the bookseller will not stock 
them; the library will not buy them; the public will 
not read them. When the bad book succeeds it is 
time to cry out. But we have not yet exhausted the 
field of fiction. On every railway book-stall and on 
every news-vender's counter there are piles of jour- 
nals and magazines which furnish the world with a 
perpetual flow of novels and short stories. Thou- 
sands of perfectly obscure hands are continually en- 
gaged in producing their stuff; for the most part it 
has no literary value whatever; it is paid for ata 
miserable rate. Fifty pounds is considered a hand- 
some honorarium for a story as long as, say, ‘“‘ Treas- 
ure Island,” while cases have been brought to my no- 
tice in which the miserable writer had to be contented 
with five pounds, or even less. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Bad Books and Good Books. 


BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean or CANTERBURY. 


THERE is one piece of advice which I would give 
with intense earnestness toall; it is: Never be tempt- 
ed by curiosity to read what you know to be a dad 
book, or what a very little reading shows you to bea 
bad book. Bad books—by which I do not mean 
merely ignorant and misleading books, but those 
which are prurient and corrupt—are the most fatal em- 
issaries of the Devil. They pollute with plague the 
moral atmosphere of the world. Many and many a 
time a good book, read by a boy, has been the direct 
source of all his future success; has inspired him to 
attain and to deserve eminence; has sent him on the 
paths of discovery; has been as a sheet anchor to all 
that was noblest in his character; has contributed 
the predominant element to the usefulness and hap- 
piness of his whole life. Benjamin Franklin testified 
that a little tattered volume of ‘‘Essays to Do 
Good,’’ by Cotton Mather, read when he was a boy, 
influenced the whole course of his conduct, and that 
if he had been a useful citizen “ the public owes all 
the advantages of it to that little book.” Jeremy 
Bentham said that the single phrase ‘‘the greatest 
good of the greatest number ’”’ caught at a glance in 
a pamphlet, directed the current of his thoughts and 
studies for life. The entire career of Charles Dar- 
win was influenced by a book of travels’ which he 
read in early years. On the other hand, it is fatally 
possible for any one—especially for any youth—to 
read himself to death in a bad book in five minutes. 
The well-known minister, John Angell James, nar- 
rated that, when he was at school, a boy lent him an 
impure book. He only read it for a few minutes, 
but even during those few minutes the poison flowed 
fatally into his soul, and became to him a source of 
bitterness and anguish for all his after years. The 
thoughts, images and pictures thus glanced at haunt- 
ed him all through life like foul spécters. Let 
no one indulge his evil curiosity under the notion 
that he is safe. ‘‘He that trusteth in his own heart 
is a fcol.” 

*O, who can hold a fire in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ?” 
Were we not warned two thousand years ago that 
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‘he who toucheth pitch shall be defiled”? and three 
‘millenniums ago the question was asked, ‘‘Can a man 
take fire in his bosom, and his clothes not be burned ? 
or can one walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
scorched ?”’ 

What makes every form of bad reading such a 
murder of time and so entirely inexcusable is that 
the world abounds not only in good books, but in en- 
tire domains of good books. Even the ‘‘great books” 
of the world furnish us with an inexhaustible supply. 
A lifetime would barely suffice to master all the good 
books which exist in any noble and fruitful branch 
of study. If we were not such bad economists of 
happiness we should make better use of the joy and 
beneficence opened to us by some of these develop- 
ments of human faculty. Many a man whose life is 
now dreary, burdensome and pernicious might, had 
he been wiser, have been able to say, 

‘“My mind to mea kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find.” 

Many a sad and useless man might both have deen 
good and done good—might both have been as happy 
as human life permits and a source of happiness to 
others—if he had learned to take delight in the great 
thoughts of the wisest and holiest of mankind. There 
are boundless realms of beauty and of wonder and of 
power in the universe of God of which the intellect 
of the wise has learned to decipher the meaning. 
There are priceless treasuries full of wealth ‘‘more 
golden than gold” which are open even to the hum- 
blest and poorest. To neglect them is not only un- 
wise, but pusillanimous. These days especially need 
courage and gladness. The struggle for existence 
grows every day more keen, and is a struggle between 
nations no less than between individuals. Amid the 
vast growth of populations; amid the increasing diffi- 
culties of earning an honest subsistence; amid the 
reactions of lassitude caused by the wear and tear, 
the strain and stress, of daily life; amid the depres- 
sion and uncertainty caused by the deepening com- 
plexity of problems yet unsolved, we need every pos- 
sible counteraction of irresolution, weariness and 
gloom. The influence of great books would enable 
us, more perhaps than any other influence, to acquire 
our own souls in confidence and peace, Says Sir 
Thomas Browne: 

‘*He whois his own monarch, contentedly sways the 
scepter of himself, not envying the glory to crowned’ 
heads and the Elohim of the earth.” 


I might well speak of the immeasurable services 
which any one of us might acquire from evena par- 
tial knowledge of science or of art, of which the 
greatest results and the most eternal principles are 
set before us in many books. But I will confine my 
remarks to the subject of General Literature. If 
science teaches us respecting nature and her forces, 
and art unfolds to us 

‘The shapes of things, their colors, lights and shades, 

Changes, surprises—and God made them all,”’ 
literature unfolds to us the deepest thoughts which 
can fill the great heart of humanity. We may, if we 
choose, find a purer and more exquisite delight in 
wise reading than in almost anything else. A few 
of the testimonies of eminent thinkers may help to 
bring this truth hometous. Cicero, the master of 
Roman eloquence, said that 

‘‘Other studies are for one time, or one place, or 
one mood; but these studies are-with us at home and 
abroad, in town or inthe country, by day and by night, 
in youth and in old age; ourconsolation in days of 
sorrow, our exhilaration in hours of peace.”’ 


Petrarch, when his friend the bishop, thinking that 
he was overworked, took away the key of his library, 
was restless and miserable the first day, had a bad 
headache the second, and was so ill by the third day 
that the bishop in alarm returned the key, and let his 
friend read as muchas he liked. ‘‘ A good book,’’ 
says Milton in his ‘‘ Areopagitica,” which every one 
should read, ‘‘ is the precious life-blood of-a master- 
spirit, treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life.’’ 
The historian Gibbon said that he would not ex- 
change the love of reading for the Empire of India. 
‘« Books,” says Cowper, 
“‘ Are not seldom talismans and spells.” 
Wordsworth, after saying that 
** Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good. 


Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow,” 


adds, 


‘‘Nor can I not believe but that hereb y 
Great gains are mine; for thus I live remote 
From evil-spzaking; rancour, never souzht, 
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Comes to me not, malignant truth or lie. 
Hence have I genial seasons, hence have I 
Smooth passions, smooth discourse, and joyous thought, 
And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbor, lodging peacefully.” 
Ard certainly among the poems of Southey which 
will live we should place the charming lines: 
‘My days among the dead are past; 
Around me I behold, 
Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never-failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day. 


“ With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in wo: 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedew'd 
: With tears of thoughtful gratitude.” 

To these testimonies of great poets I will add 
three remarkable passages from prose writers—for 
my object is to impress on my readers, and especially 
on the young, a sense of the joy and safety which 
they may gain from the study of great books, and I 
therefore wish to quote to them the weightiest -au- 
thorities. 

Here, then, is a singularly bright and beautiful 
passage from a medieval writer, Gilbert Porretanus 
or de la Porrée, who became Archbishop of Poictiers 
in 1142. He was once left alone in his monastery 
while all his brethren had gone for change of air to 
the seaside, and he wrote: 


‘*Our house is empty, save only myself and the rats 
and mice, who nibble in solitary hunger. There is no 


_ voice in the hail, no tread on the stairs. The clock has 


stopped . . . the pumpcreaksno more. But [sit 
here with no company but books, dipping into dainty 
honeycombs of literature. All minds in the world’s 
history find their focus in a library. This is the pinna- 
cle of the temple from which we may see all the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them. I keep 
Egypt and the Holy Land in the closet next the win- 
dow. On the side of them is Athens and the Empire of 
Rome. Never was such an army mustered as I have 
here. No general ever had such soldiers as I have. 
No kingdom ever had half such illustrious subjects as 
mine, or half as well governed. I can put my haughti- 
est subjects up or down, as it pleases me. . . . I 
call ‘ Plato,’ and he answers ‘ Here’—a noble and sturdy 
soldier. ‘ Aristotle,’* Here’—a host in himself. ‘ De- 
mosthenes,’ ‘Cicero,’ ‘Czsar,’ ‘Tacitus,’ ‘ Pliny’— 
‘ Here!’ they answer, and they smile at me in their im- 
mortality of youth. Modest all, they never speak un- 
less spoken to. Bountiful all, they never refuse to 
answer. And they are all at peace together. My 
architects are building night and day without sound of 
hammer; my painters designing, my poets singing, my 
philosophers discoursing, my historians and theolo- 
gians weaving their tapestries, my generals marching 
about without noise or blood. I hold all Egypt in fee 
simple. I build not acity, but empires at a word. I 
can say as much of all the Orient as he who was sent to 
grass did of Babylon. Allthe world is around 
me, all that ever stirred human hearts or fired the im- 
agination is harmlessly here. My library shelves are 
the avenuesof time. Ages have wrought, generations 
grown, and all their blossoms are cast down here. It 
is the garden of immortal fruits, without dog or 
dragon.”’ 

All readers will, I think,-thank me for that bright 
passage from an old scholastic theologian nearly nine 
centuries ago. My next quotation shall be from Mr. 
Ruskin. He says, in ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies”: 


‘* All the higher circ.es of human intelligence are to 
those beneath only momentarily and partially open. 
We may, by good fortune, obtain a glimpse of a great 
poet and hear the sound of his voice, or put a question 
to a man of science and be answered good-humoredly. 
We may intrude ten minutes’ talk on a Cabinet Minis- 
ter . . . or snatch, once or twice in our lives, the 
privilege of arresting the kind glance of a queen. And 
yet these momentary chances we covet . . while, 
meantime, there is a society open to us of people who 
will talk to us as long as we like, whatever our rank 
or occupation. And this society, because it is so nu- 
merous and so gentle, . Rings and statesmen 
lingering patiently in the plainly furnished and narrow 
anterooms, our bookcase shelves—we make no account 
of that company, perhaps never listen to a word they 
would say all day long!”’ 

And here is one more eloquent passage, from 
Eneas Sage: 


‘*I go into my library, and, like some great pano- 
rama, all history unrolls itself before me. I breathe 
the morning air of the world while the scent of Eden’s 
roses yet linger in it, . . I see the Pyramids 
buélding. I hear Memnon murmur as the first morning 
sun touches him. . . . I[ sit as inatheater: the 
stage is time, the play is the play of the world. What 
a spectacle it is} what kingly pomp! what processions 
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pass by! what cities burn to heaven! what crowds of 
captives are dragged at the heels of conquerors! In 
my solitude I am only myself at intervals. The silence 
of the unpeopled Syrian plains, the incomings and out- 
goings of the Patriarchs, Abraham and Ishmael, Isaac 
in the fields at eventide, Rebekah at the well, Jacob’s 
guile, Esau’s face reddened by desert suns, Joseph’s 
splendid funeral procession—all these things I can find 
within the boards of my Old Testament. . . . Books 
are the true Elysian Fields where the spirits of the 
dead converse, couched on flowers; and to these fields 
a mortal may venture unappalled. What king’s court 
can boast such company? what school of philosophy 
such wisdom ? No man sees more company 
thanI do. I travel with mightier cohorts around me 
than did Tamerlane and Zenghis Khan in their fiery 
marches. I ama sovereign in my library, but it is the 
dead, nct the living, that attend my /evée.” 

In another paper I will say a few words about great 
branches of literature, such as History, Poetry and 
Biography; but here I will conclude by urging you, 
dear reader, to enter on this paradisiacal domain 
which lies ever open before your feet—these gardens, 
rich with the summer opulence of heaven. You may 
breathe this pure and exhilarating spiritual atmos- 
phere as you sit with those high souls whom God 
has illuminated with the flame of genius. Glorious 
leaders are waiting to welcome you, and gentle saints 
to sit as brethren by your side. Why need any man 
feel ‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d’’ in pettiness when at 
the lifting ofa latch he may enter into ‘‘ unimaginable 
realms of faerie’? Why need he be overworked by 
the fussy arfd the foolish, the base and the contempt- 
ible, when in books, without traveling as far as En- 
dor, we may summon to our bidding the mightiest 
spirits of the dead? Why need we be drowned in 
disappointment and listlessness, as with that tide on 
the coast of Lincolnshire, ‘‘ always shallow, yet al- 
ways just deep enough to drown,” when, at the price 
of a few pence, he may, as it were, hear Heaven’s 
seraphim choiring round the sapphire throne? Can 
he not escape from those whom the poet calls 

““Men-slugs and human serpentry”’; 

and can he not be relieved from life’s worst enemies 
—vexatious, fretful and lawless passions, ‘‘ spirits of 
wasted energy and wandering desire, of unappeased 
famine and unsatisfied hope’’—by communion with 
these kingly and radiant sonls? A man who lives in 
this high society will walk through the world with the 
open eyes of wonder and the receptive mind of intel- 
ligence. He will believe in God; he will believe in 
man; he will believe in conscience; he will believe in 
duty: and while he believes in these, no darkness 
without can ever wholly quench that light within 
which is a reflection of the light of God himself in the 
human soul. The best books of man will throw more 
and more widely open before him the Books of God, 
which are best interpreted by that Chosen Literature 
of the Chosen People, which we specially describe as 
‘« The Book of God.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


What is the Matter with the Presbyterian 
Church ? 


BY H. C. HAYDN, D.D., LL.D. 


A DESPERATE attempt is being made to clear off a 
debt, incurred in behalf of Foreign Missions, of about 
$100,000. An example has been set by the secreta- 
taries and others at headquarters, which is proper 
enough. Somebody has offered a conditional $10, ooo. 
But the Church has been willing to receive from its 
hard pressed missionaries on the field of slender sala- 
ries, the sum of $9,293, paid to send them out and 
keep them at their posts. This seems a remarkable 
thing to have happen in a Church so large and wealthy 
as this. Does it not betoken a lack of enthusiasm 
in our work as Presbyterians, which is only accentu- 
ated when we go further and broaden and particular- 
ize our survey ? 

As matter of fact, late years have witnessed the 
withdrawal of some, the growing indifference of 
others of wealth toward distinctively Presbyterian en- 
terprises, and the election of a Presbyterian elder to 
the vice-presidency of the American Board—good 
place to be in—also the withdrawal of some minis- 
ters, and more students for the ministry from service 
in the Presbyterian Church, and in certain Presby- 
teries an inquisitorial style of examining candidates, 
calculated neither to encourage frankness nor to kin- 
dleenthusiasm. Besides these features of ourchurch 
life, is the fact of the practical withdrawal from eccle- 
siastical matters of a very large number of able and 
progressive men, pastors of large churches and wide 
influence, who have ceased to frequent some of the 
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courts of the Church or to be greatly interested in 
their proceedings. This is scarcely a desirable state 
of things. It must needs tell upon the working spirit 
ofthe Church, 

And this leads me to say that the Presbyterian 
Church has taken up an indefensible position, and is 
trying to make headway in the face of a manifest in- 
justice on her part. 

Her injustice lies in her suspension from the min- 
istry of two of her sons for holding views, substan- 
tially held by multitudes in her ministry, regarded as 
in good and regular standing—also held by large 
numbers in the leading evangelical denominations, as 
sound in the faith, as full of good works, as are we. 

These men are confessedly of blameless life, of 
great erudition and conspicuous loyalty to Christ and 
the Scriptures. To beconsistent, the mill of eccle- 
siastical discipline ought all the time to be kept run- 
ning. But the attempt to weed out, by indictment 
and trial, the heresy for which these brethren were 
convicted signally broke down. Nothing has come 
of the conviction of Drs. Briggs and Smith in favor 
of soundness of faith. The intimidation was short 
lived. The work of the Higher Criticism has not 
been deflected a hair’s breadth by these trials, nor 
can it be by never so many more. Conclusions will 
be reconsidered and restated, simply because honest 
men are at work in search ofthe truth. Meanwhile, 
the Church at large has become, or is becoming, ac- 
quainted with the spirit, intents and results of Chris- 
tian scholarship; has gotten over her panic; and is 
beginning to see light in the light of newtruth, or 
new points of view, or of unassailable fact, and to 
comfort himself therein. In short, the whole issue 
as to Holy Scripture, in the light of the Higher Criti- 
cism, is being threshed out where alone it can be—in 
the forum of free discussion and comparison of 
views. 

Herein are we at disadvantage as compared with 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists. We are put out of touch with the com- 
munion of saints—a most serious matter. We call 
ourselves a liberty-loving Church, and stand before 
the world to-day refusing, in fact, by our ecclesias- 
tical procedures, the liberty freely accorded to schol- 
arship in these four great bodies of fellow-Christians. 
In all of them the majority, perhaps, regard their 
tenets as ‘‘settled and immovable,’’ as some in our 
own body seem to regard the Westminster Confes- 
sien as the final utterance in matters of faith, their 
own end and being’s aim to pass it on, neither 
abridged nor amended. But /¢hey are content to 
speak of the more progressive as ‘‘those men’’ who 
do not ‘‘ represent the denomination.’’ They meet, 
however, in Church congresses; the liberty of none 
is abridged; they preach and publish, and wait the 
issue in the calmness of faith that the truth will be- 
come manifest, and being manifest, win all hearts. 
They abide in the patience of hope and the charity 
that is kind, who might, with just as good reason as 
we, have set the mill of discipline running, with re- 
sults painfully familiar to us. 

They have been far wiser than we. They have 
attained their ends without serious friction or abate- 
ment of brotherly love and enthusiasm. They get 
into debt, but they get out far easier than we. They 
are unified and we are not. We alone have pursued 
the course of open arraignment and humiliation, and 
have absolutely nothing to show for it that can pos- 
sibly be accounted as an asset of advantage; while, 
on the other hand, we have much, very much to de- 
plore. 

A denomination which has put itself ina false at- 
titude, and is making head undera manifest injus- 
tice, is not light of heart and swift of foot in the do- 
ing of the will of the Master. Willthe ‘false atti- 
tude’’ be questioned? Is that not a false attitude, 
which is also an injustice, that lays upon two of her 
ministry a yoke not laid, and that cannot be laid, 
uponall? Will anybody say that it is practicable to 
make all the ministry of the Presbyterian Church 
toe the mark, for failing to do which two of our 
number are under judgment of suspension? This 
is not the fairness that commends itself to the right- 
minded, kindles enthusiasm and unifies the varied 
elements and diversity of gifts in the Church, in the 
great forward movements of the age. A most gra- 
cious thing, a liberating, unifying thing, kindling to 
enthusiasm, enlarging to beneficence, would be a 
deliverance assuring to all within our ranks that free- 
dom of research and utterance, that rational com- 
parison of divergent views, which a liberal interpre- 
tation of our Standards warrants; and, what is more, 
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and scarcely less to be insisted upon, bringing us into 
favorable comparison with other denominations in 
these particulars, with whom it is our privilege to 
strive afver the closest possible affiliation. Doubtless, 
the reversal of judgment in the cases instanced would 
logically follow. And in so far asthis would be right- 
eous, would it minister to newness of life and un- 
tethered activities. 


Crevecanp, O. 


Alphonse Daudet. 


BY PROF, A, GUYOT CAMERON, 


Or Princeton University. 


THE music of Massenet and the acting of Calvé 
had just made Paris thrill with the lyrical and the 
love power of the opera ‘‘Sapho,” drawn from the 
dramatic intensity of Alphonse Daudet’s master- 
piece of fiction; when the curtain of life’s scene falls 
crashing upon the author, anda world audience 
passes in sad and affectionate survey, the brilliant 
brain and sympathetic soul of the French, yet uni- 
versal, literary genius. French, in fire and stylistic 
qualities; universal, in human touch. 

Daudet had the divinity of art, as if in keeping 
‘with his very name; modernized from the medieval 
form of faith, ‘‘ Deodatus’’; or else, as he preferred 
to think, the Moorish ‘‘ David ’’ had been transform- 
ed. And from such descent of name and nationality 
might well be derived the gentleness inherent in the 
one, and the power of Oriental imagination that 
might well come from out the other; for the beau- 
tiful and starving youth who reached the capital 
had brought to Paris the dreams of Provence. From 
that lovely land of Languedoc he carried with him 
traditions of the troubadours, of the days and dis- 
tichs of poetry-adoring ‘‘ good King René,” the per- 
fume of the poetry which saturated Provengal soil. 
He had felt the atmosphere of the pomps of the 
papal power at Avignon, the relics of Roman gran- 
deur in vast ruins, the crusades and the courts of love, 
which all may have tinged him by subtle power with 
the elegance which, as literary law, he never viola- 
ted. He had haddaily visions of Keats’s ‘‘ Dance, 
and Provengal song, and sun-burnt mirth,” and lived 
with love-inspiring Arlésiennes, materialized madon- 
nas. Hetook in his heart and mind memories of 
salt-smelling marshes and desolate stretches and 
thyme-scented and rose-blooming spots. He had as 
birthright the fever and the fervor of the fézbres. 
And weaving from all these immortal garlands of 
graceand color and sweetness of savor, he cast them 
upon those imperishable statues hewn out of the 
realities of life and polished by his art, under the 
hued sky of the literary land where live the Gods of 
Art, and where the works of genius neither fade nor 
yet decay. 

To take ethics first; of the morale of Daudet’s 
work, the best can be said. He never sacrificed 
upon pecuniary altars; he never capitalized public 
pruriency at the cost of purity; he never sneaked 
behind suggestiveness; he never confused license and 
literature. He idealized Realism; and he made 
possible by proof a wide defense of the spirit and 
method of French literature, not by a particular 
case, but in general. Men gage the bulk of the 
latter byaspecific form, Fiction. And men gage the 
fiction by its fraction. But forthe foul there is a 
multiplicity of thefair. The critics are often ignorant. 
They disallow for France the results of Continental 
conditions which they grant to other literatures. 
Calumny for France, condoning for the non-French. 
Examples lie at our doors. Is anything more pre- 
posterous than the caveats which exclude ‘French 
immorality’’ on universal principle, in our educa- 
tion, and calmly aliow as educative literature certain 
namable, but which shall not be mentioned, old Eng- 
lish tragedies, modern English novels, or German fic- 
tion of doubtful ethical writers. Shade of Shakespeare, 
with creed of consistency sworn by, but dimly fol- 
lowed! The pratings of that average criticism of 
small experience or narrow-minded ignorance, which 
brings pedagogics to the level of the public perpetu- 
ally pilloried in Plato’s famous phrase, will vanish. 
But whether absolutely judged, or mezely by the tre- 
mendous broadening or lowering of lines perceptible 
in the point of view toward cosmopolitan or Anglo- 
American literatures within a decade, the work of this 
great dead Daudet is, even in its rare treatment of 
difficult themes, a refutation of attack upon French 
literature. We shall soon see this same ‘‘ Sapho’’ 
upon our own musical stage. What stronger teaching 
than in the novel of Daudet? If we look back at a 

generation of French literature; if we gage the 
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changed conditions of our American culture and col- 


legiate life; if we note our assimilation of older civili- 


zations to our own ethical standards, we are better 
prepared to understand and to accept the greater free- 
dom of French literary form and statement_of fact. 
And this apart, what more powerful sermons have 
been preached than in that trinity of art, of fiction, 
and of sadness, the ‘‘ Manette Salomon’’ of the Gon- 
courts, ‘‘Sapho’’ of Alphonse Daudet, and the 
‘‘Spahi’’ of Pierre Loti? The fatality of evil, the 
penalty of passion, the life-wrecking futurities of 
former failings, the deaths, moral and material, in 
the weakness of even non-deliberately wicked physical 
impulses, reagents upon the soul—all these, the kine- 
matics of Kismet, the destructive rotation of retribu- 
tion, the evolution of the evil of passion even purified 
by suffering expiatory, make and mark a moral lesson 
that may well strike colder civilizations, often unable 
to appreciate that type and temperament, as if sun- 
struck by climate of heat which, to use Daudet’s ex- 
pression, ‘‘ makes boil the brains under the skulls.’’ 

Maupassant, save in literary style, may not be a 
model; yet his creed has great force as a criterion. 
He formulates that 

‘*Every act, good or bad, has for the writer impor- 
tance only as a subject for writing, without any idea of 
good or of evil being able to be attached to it. It is 
worth more or less as a literary document, thai is all.’’ 
‘*The great writers have preoccupied themselves nei- 
ther with morality nor with chastity. Examples: Aris- 
tophanes, Apuleius, Lucretius, Ovid, Virgil, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, and so many others.” 

And the defense of much in literature is found in his 
further remarks: 

‘* Morality, honesty, principles are things indispensa- 
ble to the maintenarce of established social order; but 
there is nothing in common between social order and 
letters. Romancers have, for principal motive of obser- 
vation and of description, human passions, good or bad. 
They bave no mission to moralize, nor to flageliate, nor 
to teach. Every book with tendencies ceases to be the 
book of an artist.” 

Whether this be true or not, Daudet is the artist, 
the subtle soul-mover. His work is classically and 
ethically pure. His style is simplicity and yet color- 
ing. His statement is stirring and also quietly sad- 
dening. He has verve and vivacity; and he twists 
deep vibrating chords in the heart. He has tender. 
ness and personal sympathies. He has a universal 
kinship of kindness. He has the sensitiveness of the 
South, and the nervosity of advanced northern 
French and modern life. He ranges from the pa- 
thetic patriotism of lost French power and province 
to the individual fingering of secret heart-keys, strung 
to tense suffering, and finding in him repressed out- 
burst, and relief inthe interpretation of psychical pas- 
sions and solitary yearnings and intensities of grief. 
The art, the exquisiteness of French touch, the bril- 
ljancy of language-color, the perfected literary polish, 
the subtlety of shading in word and thought, the in- 
geniousness of expansiveness, the Aeart, the perfect 
proportion of work and writing, the impressionism 
which perceives and then pictures and then pro- 
foundly moves—these qualities make Daudet an Im- 
mortal, even unconsecrated by the crown of Academic 
immortality. 

No cold classification of Daudet’s genius and work 
is possible. Theircomponents are too sparkling and 
too warm. As longas French nationality exists, will 
pass over its face and ear the shadow and the wail of 
lost province and departed glory enshrined in the 
sacred pathos of ‘‘Za Derniére Classe,” ‘‘Le Sitge 
de Berlin,’’ ‘‘Le Porte Drapeau.” As long as suf- 
fering youth, with shrinking from the coarse and 
the brutal, with aspiration to the beauty of the noble 
and the ideal, with passionate appreciation of the 
esthetic in soul and word and life, grieves and groans 
at cruel contacts, the story of Daudet’s teaching and 
poverty-stricken early years will wring hearts, in 
‘* Le Petit Chose.” As long as play of gentle ridicule 
and keen appreciation of extravagant character shall 
excite laughter the three ‘‘ Tartarin” paintings will 
stand as symbol of a class in literature. For Daudet 
has sympathy in his caricatures. He has imagi- 
nation in his reality. He holds the complexity of 
present-day attention by what he suffered himself 
and by what he translated of the sufferings of others. 
He is both passionate and pitiful. 

Technically, Daudet is a Realistic Impressionist. 
He has detail in his descriptions. He has typein his 
individual. He has reached that acme of literary 
power, creation of a universal out of the single, 
which stamps a name of fiction uponaclass. He 

has represented a country with its enthusiasms and 
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extravagances, and its landscapes, and its poetry, for 
all futurity. He has redeemed Realism, when too 
bare, by his psychology. He had a marvelous mix- 
ture of spontaneity and of strength with literary sélf- 
control. He has constant antithesis of gayety and 
of melancholy. And his language has the dash, the 
palpitating heart-beat, the brilliant feathering, and 
the strong sweep of some bird, migrating from South 
to North, dipping in Mediterranean and river, trill- 
ing and thrilling the plodding passenger beneath che 
sky in which it soars. 
Daudet’s life is well known. Popularity and 
wealth, the fullest rewards of genius as with few 
literary men of histime, surrounded later years, where 
he mingled a similarity of superlative irony and sen- 
sibility to those of Heine, with an analogy of phys- 
ical sufferings as well. With it grew his life-sympa- 
thy for the humble lives of the simple and the an- 
guishing. With it went on his completion of his 
pictures, historic, or humble, or heart rending, or 
hilarious; the passing show of the Second Empire in 
«« [fe Nabab’’; the desolation of the ‘‘ Terrible Year,” 
the pictures of Provence, of Corsica, of the Camargue, 
of wind-swept waters and paludic plains, the patriotic 
and Provengal legends, in his series of Contes; the 
pathetic ‘‘ Jack,” of such power of sorrow as for 
three days to overwhelm and incapacitate for work 
the strong soul of George Sand; the relics of royal 
misery in ‘‘ Les Rozs en Exile’’; the picture of prose- 
lytism in ‘‘ LZ’ Evangéliste”’ ; «‘ L’ Immortel ’ with over- 
drawn satire; the other Madame Bovary in ‘‘ Fromont 
Jeune et Risler Ainé” ; the soul-seizing sadness of the 
miseries of Bohemia and of Bourgeoisdom; the life- 
failures of artists and actors; the politics and Parisi- 
anism in ‘‘ Le Nabab” and ‘‘ Numa Roumestan’’; the 
sorrows of Dickens and of George Eliot, the sympa- 
thies and the scenery asin Tolstoi and Turgénief— 
a power summed up in the combination of precision, 
of photegraphy, of poignancy, the emotional and the 
observing. Foras says Alfred de Vigny’s ‘‘ Journal 
dun Poéte” in a passage prefixed by Daudet to his 


study of divorce in ‘‘ Rose et Ninette”’: 


“After having seen clearly that the labor of book, 
and the search for expression lead us all to the para- 
doxical, I have resolved never to sacrifice save to con- 
viction and to truth, in order that that element of com- 
plete and profound sincerity should dominate in my 
books, and should give them the sacred character which 
the divine presence of the true must give—that charac- 
ter which makes tears come upon the border of our 
eyes when a child tells us what it has seen.” 


Daudet’s power will be perpetual. He has the rar- 
est of qualities, an unanalyzable as it is personally 
indefinable, charm. He has the, as the French say, 
‘seizing,’ which goes straight to soul and to heart, 
and finds answer immediate and individual. He is 
superlatively Auman; he is never commonplace. He 
avoids the appearance of the banal as he does the 
affection of the d/asé from which his sensibilities p1e- 
serve him. He is profoundly dramatic and never 
sensational. He shows in constant contiguity corro- 
ding cares and the comedies of life. He discovers 
paradoxical personalities and incarnatesa class in the 
individual creation. He brings into juxtaposition 
the bizarre and the beautiful. He is never pessimistic 
in his pity; he smiles in his grief, and from the ten- 
derness in the tears and the trials evolves the creed 
of peace and of pardon, of rest and of religion, in 
“« La Petite Paroisse.” 

Realism and Romanticism, the weight of fact and 
the wing of fancy, gayety and grief, exquisitely pro- 
portioned antitheses of life in perfected form of state- 
ment, passionate poetry, powerful drama, poignant 
fiction, patriotic power, adjustment of art and of 
action—who in literature has better shown these 
than Daudet? In their unique harmony lie his claims 
before posterity. His work has not philosophical 
breadth, tone, amplitude. It is not a cathedral struc- 
ture, like that of Victor Hugo; it is not a museum of 
modern life and types, as is the body of Balzac’s” 
work; it is not the idealized lyrical and theoretical 
gallery of George Sand. In no way has it size, tho 
it has number. In no manner, save the literary one, 
has it system. But from the scattered scenes and 
modern periods and various types rise a universal 
appeal and approval to the generic heart. From the 
fragrance of places and of portraitures emanates a 
subtle seduction. And from the warmth and imag- 
inativeness and touching strain wrought by him jgto 
his work with facile grasp and strong gentleness 
there com2 a balm-breathing beauty, a perfume like 
his own Provengal plains, a poetry in practical life, 

and an aroma of highest art, which glorify French 
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literature by purity and by power, and which immor- 
‘talize in this time and for all others, the legacy to 
literature of Alphonse Daudet. 





The Disadvantages of a Good Reputa- 
tion. 
BY THE REV. L. PHILETUS DOBBS, D.D. 


SOLOMON speaks of the excellence of a good name; 
but with all suitable respect for that much-married 
monarch and sage (the Dobbs of his day), I may ob- 
serve that ‘‘ They didn’t know everything down in 
Judee.’’ There are very decided disadvantages in a 
good reputation. Let us suppose that you have done 
something, which a perhaps misguided world con- 
siders bright, clever and eloquent. Your friends 
even go so far as to credit you with genius. You 
make another speech, or write another poem, which 
you think quite up to the high-water mark; but the 
world is not satisfied. It demands that everything 
shall be in advance of all that has gone before. If 
the clock struck twelve last time, it should proceed 
to strike thirteen, fourteen, and so on. Each new 
production is weighed by the perhaps fictitious stan- 
dard and is found wanting; and you cry out, ‘Alas, 
that I ever gained a reputation!’’ Mr, Stockton’s 
familiar narrative of ‘‘ His Wife's Deceased Sister,”’ 
illustrates this calamitous liability. Hardly anything 
is more distressing than a reputation for generosity, 
combined with wealth. Your door is besieged; the 
postman groans under your mail. You seek repose 
by a brief absence from home, in a refuge which you 
do not reveal to your dearest friend. Alas! It is 
only a respite. On your return, the applicants are 
standing at your door, ten deep, and the postman’s 
back is broken. The fortune of a religious editor 
would not suffice for all these calls; you envy your 
neighbor who, by persevering efforts, has gained the 
reputation of a hard-hearted curmudgeon, a skinner 
of flints. 

Perhaps no reputation is more to be dreaded and 
deprecated thana reputation for humor. It is so 
hard to make people take you seriously. If you 
make the most tragic announcement, they think that 
there is a joke somewhere implied; they begin to 
smile; you cannot persuade them that you are in 
earnest. If they invite you toa dinner, itis with the 
expectation that you will set the table in a roar; if you 
delay to do so, they query, ‘‘Isit not about time for 
you to begin to be funny?” And then the unutter- 
able agony of having your little strokes of humor, 
quoted with the point broken clean off, and the whole 
reduced to a flatness and dryness surpassing Sahara. 
Dr. Thompson, the wit of Oxford, said of one of the 
tutors: ‘‘All the time that he can save from the 
adornment of his person, he devotes to the neglect 
of his duties’’; but a recent writer quotes him: «All 
the time that he can save by the neglect of his duties, 
he devotes to the adornment of his person’’! Could 
tameness and flatness go further? I once knew a 
speaker, at a New England dinner, who said: 

‘“‘T had thought of alluding to Plymouth Rock; but 

something that I saw in one of your papers leads me to 
think that Plymouth Rock is getting weary. Thean- 
nouncement was ‘ Plymouth Rock pants.’”’ 
Some time thereafter, he‘met on the public highway 
a human being, walking at large, who began to laugh 
when at a distance of about a quarter of a mile, and 
who managed between his paroxysms of merriment, 
to ejaculate, ‘‘Oh, that was so funny that you said 
about Plymouth Rock wearing pants!” And he went 
through agonies of laughter which the injured orator 
hoped would prove fatal. 

We will suppose that you have gained a reputa- 
tion for integrity. Asthe result you are subjected 
to temptations which flesh and blood cannot with- 
stand, and you fall a victim to your own alleged good- 
ness. When weread in the paperthat Deacon A, a 
man of hitherto unspotted rectitude, has collapsed, 
or that the trusted official of an insurance company 
has left to the stockholders the building and the safe, 
we may well cry out, ‘‘ Alas, for the calamity of a 
good reputation!’’ Whena man is above reproach, 
we feel that it is a gratuitous offense to examine his 
accounts. It has sometimes seemed that the only 

safety for our fiduciary institutions lies in putting 
them in the charge of convicted felons, men who 
have no reputation (or less than none), who would 
not expect to be trusted, whose feelings could not be 
injured by an investigation, however inquisitive. 
Once upon a time, a bank was managed by men of 
gilt-edged reputation; the annual examination seem- 
ed a waste of time, and even an imputation upon the 
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drifted-snow-like whiteness of the officials. The 
President would say: ‘‘ In this bag is $100,000 in gold; 
in this envelop are $200,000 in Government coupon 
bonds; in this buff envelop is a quarter of a million 
dollars in State securities,’ andso on. It would be 
a waste of stationery to open the sealed envelops, 
and a waste of twine to cut the string of the bag; 
but one day, when the bank closed its doors, a real 
examination was made; it appeared that the bag con- 
tained nickels and coppers; and the envelops, the 
best of paper. 

A city, lying on a large river, had, half a century 
ago, acquired a high reputation for the excellence 
and purity of its water-supply. All the geographies 
spoke with admiration of the Schuylkill Water 
Works. In time, manufacturing cities grew up all 
along the line of the Schuylkill, which was a con- 
venient and natural receptacle for their sewage. 
Typhoid became an established institution. Fish, 
accustomed toa purer element, declined to live in 
an aquarium filled from the Schuylkill. But any 
one who ventured upon criticism, or suggested im- 
provement, was silenced by a reference to the repu- 
tation of the city, and by the authority of the geog- 
raphies. Over the resting-place of the typhoid vic- 
tims might be inscribed, ‘‘ Died of the good name of 
the city of Penn.”’ 

Early in this century, in one of the States lying 
south of the St. Lawrence and west of the Atlantic, 
a most respectable gentleman opened a girls’ school. 
Good schools were rare. He speedily gained a name. 
Unfortunately he allowed himself to live on it. He 
saw no need for progress. New methods came up; 
he ignored them. New men arose, wide-awake men, 
who had their fortune and their reputation to make, 
who felt a divine discontent with all that had been 
achieved. Meanwhile, he, wrapped in his good rep- 
utation as in a mantle, smiled serene upon their 
eager enthusiasm, and seemed to say, ‘‘ This unrest 
is all very well for you unknown experimenters; but 
for me—is it not well known that my school is the 
best in the State, and no doubt in the country, and 
probably in the world? I would not arrogate to 
myself too much. What may lie beyond Orion and 
the Pleiades, I do not affirm, I only observe with the 
modesty of true worth that, if you want to see the 
perfect teacher and the ideal school, I recommend 
you to call upon me between the hours of nine and 
two, on any secular day, Saturdays, vacations and 
public holidays excepted.’’ This excellent man had 
no need to offer the prayer of the Scotchman, ‘‘O 
Lord, be pleased to gie me a gude conceit of myself’; 
he was born to the heritage. And so his stage-coach 
continued to make its decorous six miles an hour, 
while the lightning express and the Flying Yankee 
gazed at him from their rear windows, as they left 
him at the rate of forty-five miles. Alas, his early 
and easily gained reputation was his ruin! 


An Evening with the Christian Scientists. 


BY PROF. JAMES MAIN DIXON, 


Or WasuinctTon University, St. Louis. 


Ir is an attractive and comfortable auditorium, in 
the Italian chapel style, and would be altogether 
pleasing to the eye were some Gothic incongruities in 
the way of windows and arches done away with. The 
audience is large, with women preponderating. They 
are all ‘‘nice-appearing’’ people, and would compare 
favorably with any similar gathering of one of the old- 
er sects. Seated on the platform isa man of pleas- 
ant aspect, who presides. Above him, in an organ 
loft, are a lady organist anda male soloist. 

The service begins with a hymn of good Dr. Isaac 
Watts. Thereafter the chairman proceeds to read 
passages from the Scriptures, taken from different 
books only vaguely indicated; from Joshua, Mark, 
the Gospel of John, and one of John’s Epistles. Be- 
cause of the vague indications one has simply to lis- 
tentothe words as they are recited, without being 


able to consult the printed book to discover the con-- 


text. Astoan intelligent reader, text without con- 
text loses half its value, the omission is significant. 
The same omission of exact indications is common in 
extreme High Church pulpits—as if the verbal com- 
bination in the text was to be accepted as a divine 
message in itself. 

After finishing the reading of these passages the 
chairman proceeds to read extracts from the other 
authoritative book of his sect, the ‘‘Science and 
Health,’’ of Mary Baker G. Eddy, ‘‘discoverer and 
founder of Christian Science.” Here again the read- 
ing is fragmentary and ex cathedra. 
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A hymn, announced as the composition of the same 
‘*founder and discoverer of Christian Science,’’ is 
next given out. As it is a production worthy of ex- 
amination, I transcribe it in full: 

‘* Shepherd, show me how to go 
O’er the hillside steep ; 
How to gather, how to sow, 
How to feed Thy sheep. 

I will listen for Thy voice, 
Lest my footsteps stray, 

I will follow and rejoice 
All the rugged way. 


“Thou wilt bind the stubborn will,. 

Wound the callous breast, 

Make self-righteousness be still, 
Break earth’s stupid rest. 

Strangers on; barren shore, 
Lab’ring long and lone, 

We would enter by the door, 
And Thou know’st Thine own. 


“‘So when day grows dark and cold, 

Fear or triumph harms, 

Lead Thy lambkins to the fold, 
Take them in Thine arms. 

Feed the hungry, heal the heart, 
Till the morning’s beam; 

White as wool, ere they depart 
Shepherd, wash them clean.” 

I look into the hymn-book to see if there are other 
hymns by the same writer, but find none. The above 
may, therefore, be treated as thoroughly typical of 
her mind and method, and it interests me to dissect 
it. 

There is a honeyed ‘‘ jabberwok ’’ sweetness about 
the flow of the lines which shows a certain talent for 
verse composition. But when we come to the 
‘studied argument and much persuasion sought ’’ 
that are the glory of a really good lyric, then, indeed, 
we are left sadly to seek. The first two lines glve a 
perfectly intelligible picture of a hillside, a shepherd, 
and a deputy or disciple shepherd. Any transi- 
tion from this picture and imagery should be made 
definitely and advisedly. And yet in the third line 
we are brusquely introduced to ‘‘ sowing and har- 
vesting.’’ These are a husbandman’s duties, and for- 
eign to ashepherd’s task. The intrusion of this alien 
image in the third line is surely an impertinence. 

The second double stanza begins with a mere tissue 
of badly conceived and poorly expressed platitudes, 
having nothing in the world to do with pastoral care 
—or, indeed, with any other kind of intelligent care. 
‘‘ Break earth’s stupid rest’’ is a cacophonous combi- 
nation, and the poorest line in the composition. 
The other four lines seem a travesty of the noble pas- 
sage in the book of the Revelation: ‘‘ Behold I stand 
at the door and knock,’’ with everything topsy-turvy. 
To describe God’s people on earth as lonely strangers 
in a barren land, thankful to God for an occasional 
night’s lodging, is at once unscriptural and repulsive. 
The last stanza returns definitely to the pastoral 
imagery, the first line recalling the steep hillside men- 
tioned in the opening lines. But if so, what .have 
sheep or lambkins to do with tears or triumphs? 
Why should the process of healing and feeding con- 
tinue only ‘‘till the morning’s beam’’?? _ When did it 
become part of a shepherd’s duty to wash his sheep 
white as snow, as if they were poodle-dogs? Sheep- 
washing is a very different process. 

These thoughts pass through my mind as I try to 
sing the hymnintelligently. It is evident to me that 
the writer is a woman who is not accustomed to deal 
with realities, but sees things through the haze of a 
dreamy sentimentalism. 

After the singing of the hymn members of the fel- 
lowship are invited to relate their experiences. One 
after another rises, and bears witness to the benefits 
that have resulted to them or their friends from fol- 
lowing the treatment of Christian Science. Two 
words of their special vocabulary constantly recur: 
‘‘¢laim,’’ signifying any affliction they are called 
upon to resist and subdue, and ‘‘ demonstrate,” sig- 
nifying the application of their faith cure. 

The first speaker, a woman, relates that she was 
awakened with a ‘‘claim,” and that after two days’ 
struggle, being assisted by an older believer, she got 
the better of it. The previous attack had lasted for 
three weeks. 

The next speaker, a man, bears testimony to a 
cure worked upon a child who suffered from astigma- 
tism. The efforts of a believer had enabled her to 
dispense instantaneously with the glasses she had 
worn, and she has since read with ease. Another 
witness, a woman, testifies to strength wonderfully 
received for laundry work, when ina feeble state of 
body. Another witness, a man, asserts that a friend, 
a confirmed inebriate, has been thoroughly cured, 
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through prayer and faith, of his vicious habit. Still 
another witness, a woman, in a somewhat desultory 
narrative, gives the story ofa friend’s recovery from 
a cancer in the stomach, which defied the skill of the 
physicians, 

There is a simplicity and a sincerity in the differ- 
ént testimonies which would demand a gentle criti- 
cism. And yet that lack,so manifest in the hymn, 
of any cohesion in thought, makes one certain that 
one and every case will break down under the power- 
ful analysis of a strictly scientific examination. Evi- 
dently the first case of an affliction passing away in 
two days, instead of in three weeks, proves nothing 
whatever. The case of astigmatism must be referred 
to an original incorrect diagnosis on the part of the 
oculist who prescribed the glasses. The third case 
proves nothing. The fourth case is exactly such a 
case as spiritual methods can attack, and successful- 
ly. The fifth case rests for its value entirely upon 
the correctness of the original diagnosis. Cancer 
is a disease by no means always correctly diagnosed; 
on the contrary, even experts are frequently at log- 
gerheads in respect to its symptoms. 

Cases of wrong diagnosis are, indeed, so frequent 
with raw young doctors, or stupid old ones, that the 
first question one would ask in the case of a remark- 
able cure is this: Was the disease really the serious 
one described? But in this meeting, among these 
good people, close thought of any kind is remarkably 
absent. I find that the hymns written by other 
members of the sect are marked by the same extraor- 
dinary lack of lucidity. How Could a woman, in the 
state of mind that produced sucha verse as this, be 
relied uponeither for a correct exegesis or a correct 
diagnosis? 

“‘It is the strait and narrow way, 
That leads to that eternal day ; 
That turns my darkness into light, 

That buries wrong and honors right.”’ 
A profitable and living Christian theology depends 
for its existence on a correct and enlightened exe- 
gesis; a profitable and progressive medical science 
depends on care and skill in diagnosis. Both of 
these characteristics are evidently completely absent 
from Christian Science; and I leave the room feeling 
that my friend’s objection to this new faith is valid. 
it is not Christianity, and it is not science. 


Gambling and Speculation. 


BY JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., 








Pastor.oFr City Tempe, Lonpon. 


GAMBLING ! What defense can be set up for that 
cancer-crime? Gambling is absolutely without any 
defense that can stand the test of criticism. The 
gambler himself cannot honestly defend his baneful 
practice. If any respect is due to the authority of 
the greatest men in the world, we ought now to com- 
bine to put down the infamous crime of gambling. 
The greatest Italian statesman, Cavour, has con- 
demned it; the greatest Spanish statesman, Castelar, 
has condemned it; the greatest English lawyer, 
Blackstone, has condemned it; one of the greatest 
English poets, Dryden, has condemned it, saying: 

‘* Bets at first were fool-traps, where the wise, 
Like spiders, lay in ambush for the flies.”’ 

No good man has ever spoken a single word in 
praise of gambling. Is it not a pity for young men 
to espouse any cause for which no honest defense can 
be set up? Goodness has a defense, evil has none. 
Sobriety has a defense, drunkenness has none. Hon- 
est money-making has a defense, gambling hag none, 
By the very ordination of Divine Providence, gam- 
bling ruins both the winner and the loser. The win- 
ner has no real comfort in his wealth. In an hour 
of excitement he may feign to be happy, but at the 
heart of his gladness there is a serpent he cannot 
strangle. The winner to-day may be the loser to- 
morrow. The nervous excitement is followed by an 
inevitable and tremendous reaction. What does the 
voice of Wisdom say? The plea is very subtle, and 
ought to be very persuasive. The voice of Wisdom 
says: ‘‘He that sinneth against me wrongeth his 
own soul.” The man is actually devouring himself, 
Every bad thought degrades the quality of the brain, 
Every evil passion leaves a man poorer than it found 
him. In gaining money he is losing his manhood. 
‘*What shall it profit a man if he gain the whoie 
world and lose his own soul ?’”’ These are the searching 
appeals of the Christian religion; they bring the very 
yoice of God into the court and sanctuary of the hu- 
man soul, Let every young man write it in the very 
center of his heart, that to sin against Wisdom is not 
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only to sin against God, but is, actually, to drive the 
soul itself into destitution and ruin. This applies to 
all the fornis of vice which we have specifically to de- 
riounce, and certainly it does net apply least to the 
growing crime of gambling: 

i cannot réstrain miyself from pointing out that 
there is a gambling which hides its hideous features 
under the less offensive description of speculation. 
In my judgment the truly wise man, the man of 
statesmanlike mind, will keep speculation at a safe 
distance. Betting may be denounced as vulgar, and 
altogether fit only for the gutter and the circus car- 
peted with sawdust and orange-peel; whereas specula- 
tion may be described by its votaries, its victims.in 
reality, as an exercise- approaching the dignity of a 
fine art. It is falsely supposed to be the genius of 
commerce. An unbridled fancy would not hesitate 
to describe speculation as the very poetry of business. 
Many commercial Miltons fancy they are born to cul- 
tivate this Paradise Regained. Away with all such 
fantastic and mischievous nonsense! The Stock Ex- 
change is the bottomless pit of London. Perhaps 
you will suppose that I am dealing with all Stock 
Exchange transactions in one sweeping condemnation; 
but Iam doing nothing of the kind. Sweeping con- 
demnation often defeats its own objects. There are 
men on the Stock Exchange, in every city of the Em- 


pire, who do their business honestly and to the satis- - 


faction of all parties concerned in their transactions. 
There are Christian stock-brokers, men who are not 
afraid either of Christian profession or of Christian 
service. I make this admission in the broadest spirit 
of justice and generosity. But that does not pre- 
vent my repeating that the Stock Exchange is the 
bottomless pit of London. It is worse than useless 
for men of business to warn young men against gam- 
bling if they are gambling themselves. Thou that 
preachest ‘‘ Do not steal,” dost thou steal? Thou 
that preachest ‘‘ Do not gamble,’’ dost thou thyself 
gamble? Do not cover up gambling under the 
gaudy dress of speculation, and do not condemn as 
gambling what you are in very deed doing under a 
less repulsive description. I do not know a more 
dangerous counselor for young men than the man 
who advises them not to go to excess, under the plea 
that the thing itself may be right, but it may be 
driven into criminal exaggeration. In my judgment 
it is not the degree of gambling which is bad, but 
the thing itself, in its root and branch, and twig and 
leaf—a upas-tree charged with poison and death, 
To gamble at all is to go to excess. Do you warn 
young men in your commercial offices not to go to 
excess in robbery? Would you permit a clerk’ to 
steal a pound out of your safe, but punish him if he 
took a guinea? There is no moderation in theft. 
There is no permissible point along the deep black 
line of burglary. To steal a penny is to steal the 
Bank of England. Not the quantity of the deed, but 
the quality of the deed determines its turpitude. Do 
any of you men of business say to your young men: 
‘You must be very careful not to go to excess in 
lying?’ You smile at the very suggestion. Take 
care, therefore, lest you wink at the young man who 
lies for you, because, I warn you that the man who 
lies for you to-day, will lie to you to-morrow. There 
are no white lies. There are no pardonable lies. 
Under all circumstances lying is absolutely forbidden. 
I apply the same rule to gambling: up and down, 
through and through, in and out, it is one of the 
subtlest and mightiest seductions of the Devil. 

Yes! It is a mighty seduction—a temptation al- 
most irresistible. The Tempter says to a young 
man, Why toil for a pound or two a week when by 
one stroke of luck you might, asa gambler, make a 
thousand pounds? Why walk to your destination 
when you can flyto it? The young man sees how men 
of good business standing can make a thousand 
pounds in an hour, while he himself probably makes less 
than a pound a week. Such a young man is ina 
condition to receive temptation. What are the great 
fallacies upon which that young man is proceeding? 
First of all, he is proceeding upon a false estimate 
of money. It is, after all, very little that money can 
do. There is a poverty that is wealth, and there is 
a wealth that is poverty. ‘‘ The love of money is the 
root of all evil.” Like the horseleech, its,:cry is 
“Give, give.” In the next place the young man is pro- 
ceeding upomthe fallacy that chance is good security. 
He forgets that he who wins to-day may lose to- 
morrow. There is no solidity inthe way of money- 


. getting. He is the victim of fickle fortune. To-day 


he laughs merrily over his gains; to-morrow he is 
driven to madness by his losses. Who will accept a 
security so rotten and so mocking? The third grand 
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mistake which the young gambler makes, or is tempt- 
ed to make, is that labor is degrading. This fallacy, 
indeed; lies at the very root of many economical 
theories of life. I hold that degradation lies not in 
jabor but in idleness.. The mian who wishes to gain 
something without giving something in return is a 
thief, and not to be trusted in any honorable society. 
I traveled for several days with one of the greatest 
ganiblers inthe world. So faras I had opportunity 
of watching his conduct, he was a model of good be- 
havior. He did not drink and smoke all day, like 
other gamblers; he never smoked, and he never 
touched a glass of intoxicating drinks; nor did I ever 
hear one unworthy word proceed from his lips. Here, 
then, we have a kind of model gambler to deal with; 
and I will show you how I treat suchacase. Itis a 
mistake to suppose that all gamblers are self-indul- 


gent and reckless in morals, Here is a man whose © 


gambling seemed to be the only objectionable fea- 
ture in his life. Before leaving London he attended 
my church, and at the close of the service he told me 
that he had won £40,000 during the Derby week. He 
was, of course buoyant, and, after his own manner, 
he was thankful. But what did he leave behind in 
this country ? Did he leave any guzd pro guo? So far 
as compensation is concerned, . did he not practi- 
cally put his hand into other people’s purses and ab- 
stract £40,000? To make forty thousand pounds, or 
forty thousand pence, without giving anything in re- 
turn, cannot be described as having any honest rela- 
tion to honest business. While this particular gambler 
took £40,000 out of the country, it must not be for- 
gotten that other gamblers lost £40,000 by the trans- 
action. I charge gambling with making an illegiti- 
mate living, and as going against the first principles 
of lawful and honorable commerce. The merchant- 
man gives goods for his money, the painter gives pic- 
tures, the author gives books, and the commonest 
artisan gives a return for his wages; but the gambler 
gives nothing, and lures the mind away from honest 
industry and healthy success. The conception of 
gambling has only to pervade the whole commercial 
mind of the country, and business itself would be par- 
alyzed, or would be turned into a great gambling 
transaction. 


Australian Federation. 
BY THE REV. H. T. BURGESS, 


WHEN George Stephenson was building the first 
railroad through Chat Moss between Liverpool, and 
Manchester, there was often next to nothing to show 
for a week’s hard work. All the materials and labor 
had gone iuto the substructure to make it broad, firm. 
and solid. It is something like that with the progress; 
of nation-building in Australia. The Federal Con-. 
vention held a three weeks’ session in Sydney during: 
September and then adjourned till January, 1898; 
Since the Adelaide Convention of March and April 
last, the Constitution that was then framed has beem 
criticised in the local parliaments, which have passed 
scores of amendments. The intention was for the 
Convention to revise the draft bill in the light of these 
proposals, but the available time was insufficient to 
complete the program. Accordingly both Parlia- 
mentary. and Convention debates have simply been 
poured into the mass of material that lies beneath 
the surface. They will serve a useful purpose by 
securing the strength and stability of the Federal 
edifice, when erected, but thus far the work makes 
little show. 

One remarkable feature in the history of the 
movement is the different treatment of Federation 
by the. two sets of representatives. The elected 
of the people in their local Parliaments, if left to 
themselves would kill it outright; while the delegates 
chosen by the same people, and a majority of whom 
are the same men, when brought together in the 
Convention, make it live and move. Never before 
was so much hostility shown to the federation of 
Australia as in the parliamentary discussions on the 
Commonwealth Bill this year; and yet no assembly 
has made the subject appear so vital, and the con- 
summation so probable, as the Convention in its 
latest sittings. Many amendments adopted by some 
of the chambers of legislature were designed as well 
as calculated to block further progress, and the spirit 
that dictated them was most unyielding; but in the 
convention keen and prolonged debate led up to 
concessions and compromises. The explanation of 
what seems so contradictory is to be found in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. History would 
have to be very thoroughly ransacked to find a pars 
allel, and to the student of national evolution the 
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subject has the interest of novelty. The Federation 
of Australia is not aided by external pressure. The 
impact of a common danger would drive the colonies 
together, and in most confederations, both ancient 
and modern, some such force as this has been exer- 
cised. In this instance there is no such impulse sup- 
plied to the movement, and consequently attention 
is not diverted from local interests. Hence the sev- 
eral Parliaments are under the influence of provin- 
cial rather than national sentiments. They scruti- 
nize all proposags in the light of local interests, and 
cannot forget that federation will diminish their own 
relative power and importance. The members of 
the Convention, however, feel that they have a na- 
tional mandate to do a national work. The con- 
sciousness broadens their horizen, elevates the tone 
of their discussions, and brings out their best states- 
manship. Hence it is noticeable that the Conven- 
tion is educative, its members become more intelli- 
gent and earnest federationists as time goes on; and 
it is safe to say that while they remember the de- 
mands of their several Parliaments, and the sentiment 
of the people whom they represent, they will formu- 
late a constitution worthy of public approval before 
they disband. 

An ideally perfect constitution is scarcely within 
the bounds of possibility; but Australia has as good 
a chance of approaching it as any nation ever had. 
There is no hurry, there is ample ability, and there 
is all experience. to draw upon. The leading men 
are highly gifted, and have industriously equipped 
themselves for their work. They have their Free- 
man, Bryce and other authorities at their finger ends. 
They can talk of the constitution of the Greek 
leagues, the struggles of Swiss cantons, the forma- 
tion of the American Union, and so on, with the 
ease and readiness of professors of history. Prece- 
dents are quoted from Germany, Holland, Scandi- 
navia, Canada, and everywhere else where the union 
of States has been effected; for purposes of illustra- 
tion, suggestion, or example. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple are looking on and listening with growing appre- 
ciation and interest, manifestly developing ability to 
do their part intelligently when the time comes. 

The central principle was again thrashed out in 
Sydney, and it occupied most of the time. A bi- 
cameral legislature being accepted practically without 
dispute, the constitution and. powers of the Senate, 
or Upper House became the critical question. As 
the Lower House will be elected on a population 
basis, the smaller States perceive the danger of being 
swamped, and-insist on equal representation in the 
Senate as their safeguard. In this matter the United 
States is held to afford a better guide than Canada, 
and the principle of equal State representation was 
again affirmed by a substantial majority. In settling 
this question the history of the States, the political 
aspect of the war of secession, and its relation to the 
constitution, were analyzed with surprising minute- 
ness and acumen. Then came the demand from the 
smaller States for the legislative chambers to have 
co-ordinate powers; but on this they had to give way. 
The possibility of conflict between the two houses of 
Parliament, and provision against a deadlock, occu- 
pied even more time and keener debate. A dozen or 
- more plans were hotly advocated, involving the dis- 
solution of one or both chambers and the application 
of the referendum in various ways; but eventually 
procedure on the Norwegian lines found most sup- 
port. It was agreed that, in the event of irreconcil- 
able conflict, the legislative chambers should sit as 
one, and a two-thirds majority settle the matter in 
dispute. It will be seen that a wide and liberal 
eclectism is being practiced. 

The adjournment of the Convention without finish- 
ing its work was due in part to an impending general 
election in Victoria, in which the representatives from 
that colony were impatient to engage, and partly to 
allow Queensland to come in. The latter colony is 
one of the richest and largest, and will be one of the 
most populous in the group. Hitherto it has played 
fast and loose with federation, has not been repre- 
sented, and its permanent defection would make the 
entire business unsatisfactory because partial. Dur- 
ing the Convention the Queensland Parliament re- 
solved on the election of delegates if an adjournment 
took place and the overture was accepted. Accord- 
ingly in the final session, next January, all the colo- 
nies, for the first time, will take part. Their union 
will render not only possible but probable what, in 
the words of Mr. Edmund Barton, the talented leader 
of the Convention, the world has never yet seen—a 


nation for a continent, and a continent for a nation, 
Norwoop, SoutH AvsTRALIA, 
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The Case for Evolution. 


BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


THERE can be little difficulty experienced in sta- 
ting the case for evolution as a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the how and why of living nature. Indeed, 
it might not be difficult to show that in departments 
of thought other than those which deal with life and 
its ways, the influence of evolution has been equally 
paramount in enabling mankind to explain the gene- 
sis of things. When the astronomer teaches us that 
sun and planets are all made of the san.e materials, 
that. there is a unity of composition throughout 
‘‘other worlds than ours,’’ and that the planets pass 
through similar stages of birth, growth, maturity, 
decline, and death, the greatness and grandeur of the 
conception of origin from a commun mass are 
equaled only by the simplicity of the thought. For 
this is what all evolution implies. Inits typical idea 
it is a gospel of progress, of unfolding, of develop- 
ment. It shows us that which is formless, giving 
birth to that which is formed and shapely. It shows 
us advance from that which is simple to that which is 
complex, and it rests on no hypothetical basis, for 
it finds its proof in every detail of the life that is. 
The flower begins as a mere bud, and evolves into 
all its structural complexity; the animal begins as a 
mass of apparently structureless protoplasm, and de- 
velops into the complex frame with its multifarious or- 
gans and parts. We unconsciously become familiarized 
with this progress in life—a progress which, as an old 
master in biology put it, is ‘‘ from the general to the 
special.’’ For the simplicity of the early stage of an 
animal or plant contrasts forcibly with the intricacy 
of structure and function it exhibits when it has come 
to its kingdom and shows us the features of the 
adult state. That is what we mean by ‘ evolution’”’ 
at large—the process of unfolding and development 
represented in the production of the higher, organ- 
ized being from an unorganized and structureless 
germ. 

There is a second idea which follows upon this 
primary conception of what evolution is. What, it 
may be asked, is the meaning of this progress in 
life which the animal and plant worlds at large ex- 
hibit in the course of their development? Why 
should the high animal, for instance, in its develop- 
ment, pass through successive stages each of which 
corresponds to the perfect state of some lower form? 
There is but one rational answer to be given tothese 
questions. The animal’s development recapitulates 
its ancestral history. It shows us, as in a shifting 
panorama, the stages through which it has been 
evolved from the lower forms of the past, to become 
what it is to-day. Refuse this meaning tothe phases 
of nature which we see and observe, and all nature 
becomes a huge emporium of meaningless paradoxes, 
Let us take a concrete example of this first proof in 
the case for evolution. A frog begins life as a tad- 
pole. In this stage it is essentially a fish. It has 
the heart of a fish; it breathes by outside gills, and 
it inhabits the water. As development proceeds, its 
gills become internal, and its hind legs begin to ap- 
pear. Then the fore legs are formed, and in this 
stage, tailed as it is, the frog exactly resembles the 
newts or efts which are its companions in the ponds. 
Next the tail begins to disappear and the gills to de- 
crease in size. Lungs are meanwhile being developed; 
the hind legs lengthen, and when gills and tail have 
vanished away, the creature leaving the water appears 
under the guise of the familiar frog. What, it may 
be asked, does this history, so briefly chronicled, 
teach us? It must have a meaning. To deny that 
this curious developmental story requires explana- 
tion would be tantamount to shutting our eyes to 
every fact and phase of life, and to scorn and con- 
temn the questionings of common intelligence. 
Therefore we demand an explanation, and evolution 
furnishes both a ready and satisfactory solution of 
the problem, The frog, as I have said, in its devel- 
opment is repeating the ancestral history of its race; 
or, to put the matter in another way, each frog’s 

development is a series of pictures of the evolution of 
its kind. We may not have the whole story com- 
pletely presented to us. Often, in such histories, 
whole chapters may be either blurred or omitted; but 
in the frog’s case the narrative is written with fair 
completeness. It teaches that the earliest ancestors 
of the frogs were fish-like creatures, represented to- 
day by the tadpole we know. This stage in due 
time gave origin to a higher form, that of the legged, 
lung-breathing newt, with tail persistent. There- 
after the course of evolution produced from the newt 
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the higher and more modified frog, with the tail ru- 
dimentary, with the gills of earlier stages absent, 
and with all the features which mark the animal of 
the presenttime. Thus evolution teaches us that 
the frog has been evolved from a fish-ancestry 
through an intermediate stage, that of the newts. 
The frog-creatures are the result of the gradual modi- 
fication of the characters, first of the fish, and lat- 
terly of the newt. This is the plain story of evolu- 
tion; whose interest, may I ask, is it, to deny it? 
and if denied, what other (and better) explanation 
can be given of the life-history of a frog? 

With all other animals and plants the case for 
evolution is the same. Their development affords 
proof more or less clear that evolution has been and 
is the way of the creation of the species of living be- 
ings which torday people the world. A certain natu- 
ralist in Chile, a quarter of a century or so ago, was 
arrested by the authorities on a suspicion of practic- 
ing witchcraft. The poor man’s offense was a very 
simple affair. He had kept caterpillars, and the cat- 
erpillars in the inevitable order of nature had become 
butterflies, and as insect metamorphosis was a thing 
unknown to the Chilean police, and undreamed of as 
a natural condition, they seized the unfortunate ob- 
server as a disciple of the black art. But every 
schoolboy, who has kept silkworms knows that*but- 
terflies and moths begin life, when they come from 
the egg, as caterpiilars, and after passing through a 
chrysalis scage, emerge therefrom as the perfect 
winged insects. Why does an ethereal creature like 
the butterfly pass through a worm-like stage? is 
a question which again appeals for a: rational reply. 
The answer is ready to our hand, if we bear the case 
of the frog inmind. The grub is onlya repetition of 
an ancestral stage in the butterfly’s history, teaching 
us that it beganlifeasa worm. The worm is indeed 
the founder of many more histories than those of 
butterflies and moths, or of insects at large. We 
find this stage cropping up in ali sorts and ccndi- 
tions of animals, as if it represented a type which 
Nature had used unsparingly in her practical exposi- 
tion of the gospel of biological progress. The case for 
evolution from the point of view of development is ex- 
tremely strong when we reflect on the meaning which 
alone can be attached to the curious bits of biogra- 
phy we are perpetually noting in the history of ani- 
mals and plants. Progress from the lower to the 
higher state is taught us as the great lesson of life; 
and this progress, whereby new forms appear through 
the modification of the old, is, in one word, evolu- 
tion. 

1 call a second witness for evolution in the shape 
ot certain ‘‘unconsidered trifles’’ found in animal 
bodies under the name of ‘‘ rudimentary”’ or ‘‘ vestig- 
ial appendages.” Long, long ago, it was known 
that in many animals organs and parts were to be 
met with in an undeveloped state. On the theory of 
a sudden and perfect creation of life, such organs 
constituted then, as they do now, a veritable rock of 
offense to thinkers who so regarded the production 
of living things. For not only are such organs use- 
less, but sometimes they may constitute a source of 
danger to the being which owns them, and this latter 
contingency is one entirely at variance with the idea 
of a perfect world. Take as an illustration the two 
rudimentary fingers we find in a horse’s fore leg, and 
the two similar appendages (or toes) we see in each 
hind leg. The horse isa one-toed animal. It walks 
on the hoof or big nail of the third toe of each feot, 
Concealed under the skin are the two splint-bones 
which are the rudimentary second and fourth toes o 
the animal. As if to prove this fact, we find foals 

occasionally born with these splint-bones developed 
as distinct toes. This is a ‘‘throw-back,” or ‘‘re- 
version,” to the old three-toed ancestors of the horse, 
But we can travel further back still in equine history. 
When we go back to fossil horses, we find them 
showing us the second and fourth toes well developed, 
and we get the rudiments of other toes as well. The 
whole ancestry of the horse has been discussed and 
set up through the indefatigable industry of Professor 
Marsh, of America, in a consecutive series, so that 
he who runs may read, We cantrace the gradual 
evolution of the horse from a five-toed ancestor, 
downward in.the files of time to the modern animal 
with its single third toe, which has come to the 
front through the disappearance of its fellow-digits, 

making the horse the fleet, useful quadruped of to- 

day. No need tocall for ‘‘ missing links’’ here. All 
the links have’ been supplied; and if the fossil record 
were complete, in place of giving us only the fragments 
of past worlds of life, we should be able to showa 
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similar history, and as plainly written a page, in the 
case of other living forms. 

Yet other cases of vestigial organs are to be met 
with in plenty. There are gill-arches, such as re- 
main to bear the gills in fishes, found in the develop- 
ing young of reptiles, birds and mammals (including 
man), animals which never possess gills at all. These 
gill-clefts are traces of the fish-ancestry whence all 
the higher back-boned creatures have sprung. They 
either disappear altogether as the animal approaches 
its developmental terminus, or are converted into 
structures of service to the higher type of life. In 
the same way, the anatomist shows us that the guad- 
rate bone which joins the lower jaw to the skull in 
birds and reptiles, becomes in quadrupeds (including 
man) one of the three small bones of the internal ear. 
Thus is illustrated the wonderful modification of one 
and the same organ or part to meet the exigencies of 
varying modes of life; and this is precisely what evo- 
lution means and implies. 

We may, however, find a yet more extraordinary 

case of a lingering vestige pointing to advance and 
evolution from lower forms. In certain fishes, and in 
certain lizards, there is a median eye in addition to 
the ordinary pair of eyes they possess—in other 
words, an eye which is set in the middle of the top of 
the head. This is-called the pineal eye. Now, in 
animals which have no trace of any such middle eye, 
we can still find the stalk of the eyeleft. This stalk is 
known as the fznea/ gland of the brain; an organ this, 
the nature of which long puzzled anatomists, seeing 
that it is of no service whatever. Man possesses such 
a pineal body in his brain. He inherits it from some 
far-back ancestry, and Descartes actually figured the 
soul as existing in this rudiment. Here, then, is a 
finger-post proving incontestably the linkage of the 
highest form of all with lower neighbors. So also is 
it with a curious little appendage in man’s intestine 
or bowel, placed at the junction of the small with the 
large intestine. This appendage is a worm-like fold 
attached to a relatively useless pocket-like part of 
the intestine, called the cecum. It is a trap for undi- 
gested and indigestible bodies, such as the seeds of 
fruits and the like, and it is specially subject to inflam- 
mation, an event which may necessitate its removal 
by the surgeon. It is a vestige of a part which is 
much larger in many lower animals, and which in 
them has definite duties to perform. In man it is 
only a source of danger when itis not merely a useless 
vestige, and its disappearance would assuredly relieve 
us from grave risks of disease and even of death it- 
self. 

It may be urged, aad with reason, that evolution 
is not all progress, and that were we so to regard it, 
we should be unable to explain certain phases and 
conditions cf life which are quite as characteristic as 
these we have been considering in the light of ad- 
vance. The ‘justice of this contention I fully admit. 
Evolution is not all progress. It has, in fact, a three- 
fold aspect. A living being may advance, it may 
stand still in vital equilibrium, or it may retrogress. 
Its tendency to go one way or the other will depend 
very much on its surroundings. Thus the frog is an 
example of progress; it is an animal that has got on 
in the world, so to speak, and has advanced from a 
lower to a higher grade of life. The chalk-anitmal- 
cules in thesea are illustrations of animals which are 
at a standstill. They remain to-day what they were 
in the Chalk Age. Therehas been little or no incen- 
tive to change. They live the identical life their 
predecessors and ancestors lived in the eons of the 
past. Then, finally, when we look for evidences of 
the retrograde tendency, we find them in the case of 
many parasites. These animals, choosing an easy 
life, pay the penalty for indulgence and sloth. They 
may be born with legs and eyes and stomachs, and 
live a free life, but sooner or later, after the manner 
of their kind, they attach themselves to some other 
animal as to a ‘‘host.’’ They are the unwelcome 
and uninvited ‘‘guests.” Then Nature takes her re- 
venge. She deprives them of their legs, eyes, stom- 
ach, and all the belongings of animal life, and they 
retrogress to become the low, groveling parasites 
that live at the expense of some other being. Thisis 
biologicai backsliding, and it illustrates the evolution- 
ary law which teaches us that an animal becomes very 
much what its surroundings and environment make 
it. This is the law of modification of life’s children 
by outward circumstances which is part and parcel of 
the evolutionist’s creed. 

I do not pretend in this short paper to discuss the 
wide topic of the causes of evolution, or the nature 
of the factors or conditions to which the change and 
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variations producing new forms of life are due. I 
have merely sought to adduce a few striking facts, 
which, calling for explanation, find that explanation 
only in the tenets of the evolutionist. We think of 
life, in this view of things, as a huge tree with its 
stem and many branches and twigs all connected to- 
gether in an unbroken series. As the various divi- 
sions of the tree sprang from the stem, so the groups 
of animals are linked to their parent branches in a 
continuity which bespeaks a common origin. Instead 
of the world of life being a mere collection of de- 
tached units, we see the great scheme of living na- 
ture unfolded before us as a continuous array. One 
branch gives origin to’‘another, and twig gives forth 
twig to add to the glory of the tree. It was some 
thought of this kind which must have inspired Charles 
Darwin to pen the reverent and significant words 
wherewith he closes his great work on the ‘Origin 
of Species.’’ Says Darwin: 


‘‘ There is grandeur in this view of life, with its sev- 
eral powers, having been originally breathed by the 
Creator into a few forms or into one, and that, while 
this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed 
law of gravity from so simple a beginning, endless 
forms, most beautiful and most wonderful, have been 
and are being evolved.’’ 


Fine Arts. 
The Lotos Club Exhibition. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 


Ir is conceded that the living school of landscape- 
painting, the best of the present time, is in America. 
The December exhibition of the Lotos Club suggests 
strongly that it will not be long before the same pre- 
eminence may be claimed for the school of American 
Figure Painters. In this exhibition, arranged by Mr. Wil- 
liam T. Evans, who has long evinced his faith in Amer- 
ican art by his works, thirty artists are represented 
who express themselves well by their chosen medium. 
What they express depends of course upon what is the 
individual life and thought; but one cannot look about 
the little gallery without being profoundly thankful 
for the clean, sane, healthful subjects which these 
Americans propose to themselves and the treatment 
often ideal and poetic by which they are realized. 

Mr. Davies’s ‘‘ Two Step’’ represents a mother and 
babe and two girls in white under a tree in fruit, upon 
grass sown with flowers; or, again, it represents moth- 
erhood happy in the wealth of giving, babyhood reach- 
ing out from the mother center to all that is to come, 
and the innocence and rhythmic grace of girlhood. If 
the great portrait art of England’s last century is sug- 
gested by the mother, if the baby reminds of del Sarto, 
if the treatment of the girls’ white drapery recalls 
Degas, and the whole, as is often the case with Mr. 
Davies’s work, is imbued with the spirit of Botticelli, 
these ways of his which suggest reminders are but the 
alphabet by which Mr. Davies writes his own interpre- 
tation of the mysteries of life. It would not be true 
to say that he imitates great men, but rather that he 
‘sees color and form through an artistic temperament 
akin to that of many artists whose names are written 
large on our memories. In this canvas Mr. Davies 
takes another distinct step toward solidity and large 
conception of his subject. ‘‘ Tothe Meadow,”’ also by 
Mr. Davies, is a slighter but charming little picture, a 
nude with ruddy shadows, quite akin to the two little 
paintings, so rich and harmonious in color, by the vet- 
eran artist, Mr. Newman, to whom Mr. E. S. Hamilton 
seems also indebted in ‘‘ The Golden Harp”’ and ‘‘ The 
Letter.” 

Awakening equal enthusiasm with the ‘‘ Two Step” 
in point of masterly composition and color is ‘‘ Leda 
and the Swan,’’ by Mr. Daingerfield. The back of 
Leda is very beautiful, carrying a line of light over to 
the plumage of the swan which she, bending, turns to 
kiss. The sky is fine, and so is the line of swans 
toward the horizon and the Delacroix blue to which the 
picture is keyed. 

Mr. Ryder has attempted the unapproachable majesty 
of purity in ‘‘ Christ appearing unto Mary,’’ and has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in this little panel in 
grays of the morning. 

With these more remarkable and unfamiliar pictures 
may be grouped ‘‘The Open Book,” by Mr. J. Alden 
Weir, medaled at the World’s fair at Chicago. Is she 
‘the open book,’’ as she sits in the fields, her soul in 
her upward eyes? Is Nature the open book to a soul 
at leisure and attuned? or shall we accept the title lit- 
erally for the open pages in pure light hues, lying in 
thelap of this white prismatic lady in a white morning 
on the hills? 

The clever surface-painting of Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Wiles, and Mr. Barse’s Academic-French canvas, “‘A 
Tribute to Satyr,’’ with its good drawing and pessi- 
mistic intent, pale before the thoughtfulness of these 
less known men whose work attracted first attention. 
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The pure artist quality, so evasive, elusive, of Mr. 
Dewing is at its hight in ‘“ Evening,” a long landscape 
with three female figures in draperies which area part of 
their elegance of line and form. And Mr. Bell has 
painted the exotic. elegant, fragile soul of ‘* Orchids’’ 
in his lady with lavender blooms in her hair, whose 
dress comes up and frames her shoulders like a flower 
bell. 

Those who piefer less intangible subjects may find, 

like an old lady overheard there, that at last there is 
one good picture in the exhibition. It represents old 
men, one of them in shirt-sleeves, ‘‘ Bluffing’’ at cards; 
and it is painted by Mr. Louis Moeller. She must have 
found another good picture when she came to Mr. J.G. 
Brown’s ‘‘ Reverie” in which, if careful painting is used 
to call attention to the accented point of the picture, 
the young girl’s thoughts must be dwelling on that 
beautifully painted label of a tomato-can. 

George Fuller’s well-known ‘‘ Hannah,” occupies the 
center of one wall, with its large suggestion of human- 
ity in the sense of J. F. Millet, and ‘‘ An Old Man and a 
Child,’”” by a young American artist, Mr. William A. 
Reaser, ignores details and prettiness with the same in- 
tent. 

In an exhibition so carefully selected, one might go 
on to speak of all the artists represented—of Messrs. 
Volk, Shirland, Mowbray, Hassam, Guy, Boughton, 
and the rest, who can well lay claim to be representative 
American figure painters. 


Mr. Kenneth Frazier has been exhibiting a series of 
clever pastel studies made at Mount Desert and on the 
Hudson, at the Wunderlich Galleries. 

The National Sculpture Society, Mr. J.Q. A. Ward, 
President, proposes to form and to display in connec- 
tion with its exhibit of 1898, a comprehensive collec- 
tion of photographs and other illustrations of sculp- 
ture and sculptured monuments in America; and it 
solicits the aid of individuals and organizations in ma- 
king this collection, the first of its kind in this country, 
as complete and interesting as possible. Those who 
know of works of sculpture suitable for inclusion in the 
proposed collection, are requested to send information 
to Mr. Barr Ferree,112 Wall Street, New York; and the 
Society will gladly welcome photographs, either as 
gifts or loans. 


New York City. 





Music. 
The Conductor’s Share. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


A SMALL boy once went toan orchestral concert. On 
Jacky’s return, he was asked what he thought of the 
entertainment: ‘‘ I liked it,’’ he replied; ‘‘ but if I was 
one of those men that played things, or that fat lady 
who sang, I wouldn’t stand the way that the fellow 
way in front acted—the man with the stick. The 
harder they fiddled, and the louder she sang, the harder 
he shook astick at ’em! What good is he, at any rate? 
They do the work.” 

Jacky’s ignorance really is not so very far from the 
adult lack of aknowledge of just what the orchestra lead- 
er must know and be and do, in his profession. Thereis 
generally an unclear sense of hisimportance not only in 
the concert oropera, as it goes on, but quite before it 
begins. Let us note only a few of his needful traits and 
most ordinary duties. We will suppose him the leader 
of a large or small concert orchestra, or of a high-class 
military band. 

To begin with one exigency: the conductor should 
be a musician of such perfect insight that he is 
familiar by ear and by eye with scores already 
played in his field of work. But by looking over 
the complex pages of a new and untried work 
put into his hand, he must judge at once whether 
it is a good composition. This ‘‘ reading” should also 
inform the conductor if the score be suitable to his or- 
chestra and audiences. He must have heard it, page 
by page, by his eye, his ‘‘ mental ear,”’ quite be- 
fore he or any one else hears it by the orches- 
tra’s performance of it. In other words, he must 
foresee things. He must know, exactly as the 
editor of a magazine, or the publisher of a book, 
can teil by reading a literary manuscript, if it is what 
he wishes to print, or not. Music tothe conductor must 
be decisively an intellectual process. If operatic direct- 
ors and orchestra leaders had to wait to try new works, 
music’s progress to the public would be sadly clogged. 
Not every conductor is a quick and perfect reader of 
scores. But he ought tobe. It often is also his busi- 
ness to decide, in the great centers of musical creative- 
ness, on artistic merit and demerit. He is, like a pub- 
lisner’s manuscript-reader, one of his art’s policemen. 
He is a detective. He must help the good to circulate 
and prosper. He should hold in check the worthless 
and vicious works. 

That the conductor must know by heart, as to every 
essential detail and as to the ‘‘ part” of each instru- 
ment, a great number of scores, is another preliminary 
to his full utility. Perhaps he may not make a display 
of his familiarity. Perhaps he does not direct works in 
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public without the book in front of him. But the knowl- 
edge so to do should be in his memory. Over and 
over again we find the conductors of whom this is true. 
‘*Whole and as a whole,’’ or part by part, from the 
flutes and violins to the kettle-drums, many conductors 
could rewrite the work in hand, were it lost. Well- 
informed, they can give their attention, during re- 
hearsals and perfcrmances, to the nice shades of inter- 
pretation, and, like a Scotch pastor of: the old days, 
‘preach by heart,’’ and make, music speak its truest 
and finest words directly to the audience. 

But it ought to be seen that the share of the con- 
ductor as head of his band, or in his chair at the opera, 
is far less severe at the actual performance than during 
all that goes before it. For, once choosing the score to 
be interpreted, he has had to rehearse it, often for 
hours and hours of hard work, in the unattractive, 
cold, often uncomfortable expanse of the theater or hall, 
when am auditorium is only a dim and vacant work- 
room. He has had to take-time to teach the unintelli- 
gent musicians of his band how passages that they play 
wrong. must be played aright. It-has been his duty 
to hold, if necessary, special ‘‘ part-rehearsals” of 
his orchestra’s various divisions of instruments, that- 
the performance of the symphony or overture or suite 
be as evenly ‘‘ good allthrough” as may be. Under. him 
the deficient players must reach a better standard of 
their work. Possibly a whole band needs reform! We 
know such bands. Sometimes he can delegate part of 
this duty; sometimes he cannot. In vocal music, such 
as enters into opera, he has given the leading singers 
special rehearsals, and explained—or rather fought 
over—their interpretations of their rdles. Frequently 
has done so, acting as his own pianist, with the piano- 
forte score in front of him for hours. It is in his prov- 
ince to dismiss incompetent players under him and 
to engage new artists, as well as to follow out the 
music-scheme that, in part or altogether inin his hands. 
Occasionally the conductor is also obliged to be a good 
deal the practical business-man ofthe orchestra, and to 
attend to pecuniary questions andcares much better for 
others. in any case, he ought to possess—ah, fre- 
quently he does not possess!—ordinary, hard common 
sense, along with all his musicianship, correct judgment, 
along with correct ear, atolerably calm temper, a feeling 
for art rather than for artists, and the curtesy of 
every-day social life. 

So equipped, the leader takes his place on the stand 
and raises his baton. The full score which he has 
studied is clear in his mind, and more or less neediessly 
itis under hishand. The ‘‘parts’’ that he has over- 
looked and that often he has been obliged to correct 
(wnere slips came from the copyists) are distributed. 
He knows as he glances at his men—like a general re- 
viewing his regiment—where its weak members, its 
poor players are; where are its strong and dependable 
ones. He knows what passages now at hand will need 
that quick and special guidance (that the audience 
cannot see,for it is only by a look, a finger’s move- 
ment, maybe), and where he must help this man or 
that group of men over a hard page of time or 
shading in their work. He will try to look after 
the interests or responsibilities of a singer or an 
instrumental soloist at his side. It is his share 
to make things ‘‘go’’ and to *‘ pull together’’; to keep 
on the safe side of obvious trouble of shortcomings that 
the audience will notice. 

Master of his own nervous tendencies, musical time 
must be as the breath in his bosom. He must be able 
to beat the measure like an automaton or like a very 
spirit of fire, flame, and ofa leader’s inspiration. Eyes, 
lips, hands, finger-tips, all are to be to him tillthe work 
be ended, as a true, vivid musical interpretation’s 
servants. The ideal conductor is in part flame 
and in part bronze. If he ‘‘run away with him- 
self” he is not ideal. Wo, then, to his work! 
But if he be but a stock, a statue, a wooden 
man of the baton, then it were better that a to- 
bacconist’s painted figure stood up before us and his 
band, trying to show what Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms 
and Wagner meant by writing for the orchestra. A 
great oreven a good composer the conductor need not be. 
Great composers, over and over again, have been poor 
conductors, even of their own works; and many emi- 
nent creative musicians never have tried to direct a 
band at all—very wisely abstaining. In musical knowl- 
edge, in musical feeling, in personality—that golden or 
leaden element—in the nervous temperament balanced 
by—yes, even by the phlegmatic one, lies the leader’s 
finest making up. He has not long been a really dis- 
tinct public factor in musical performance. He and 
his baton of authority mean somewhat a recent prog- 
ress in music’s history. But he has likely come to 
stay as long as music is to be interpreted to the public 
by the ear and not merely by the eye. His name, for- 
tunately for the best service of the opera and concert 


all over the world, is much more nearly Legion than 
we are at all apt to admit. 
New Yor« City. 





ACCORDING to a dispatch from Melbourne, in 
Australia, Professor David states that the results of 
coral borings in the atoll of Funafuti show thesoundness 
of Darwin’s theory of the formation of coral reefs, 
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Sanitary. 


In 1628'Woodall wrote the first systematic treatise 
on naval and military surgery, in which he mentions 
‘the decline of the use of cauterizing irons 
**because of the feare-they put-the patients into, and for 
speech of people who are ready to scandalize an artist 
upon each light occasion.”’ 

Dr. Clowes wrote minute directions for 

‘“‘The ‘manner and order of the taking or cutting off a 
mortified and corrupt leg or arme, which cometh often- 
times, by reason of wounds made with gunshot.” 

He directs at what distance from the knee the amputa- 
tion is to be made, and then says: 

“Through the assistance of Almightie God you shall 
luckily accomplish the worke by your good-industrie and 
diligence.” 

Then he gives directions for the ‘‘ preparation”’ of the 
patient, and says: 

‘‘ The same morning you do attempt to-cut off-the mem- 

ber, let him have some two hours before, some good com- 
fortable caudell or other broths, only to corroberate and 
strengthen his stomacke, and inany wise omit not, but that 
he or shee, have ministered unto them-some good exhorta- 
tion concerning patience in adversitie to be- made by the 
minister or preacher.” 
Then the friends are to be told of the solemn conse- 
quences that may follow the operation, and he orders 
that the night before an ointment that he calls-a ‘‘ de- 
fensitive’’ shall be applied to the limb at the site of the 
cutting to be. 

“All which being in readiness you shall have in readi- 

ness a good strong and steady forme, and set the patient 
at the very end oft; then-shall there bestride the forme 
behind him, a man thatis able to hoid him, or hir fast by 
both the armes; which done, if the leg must be taken off 
beneath the knee, let there be appointed another strong 
man to bestride the leg that 1s to be cut off, and he must 
hold the member very fast above the place where thein- 
cision is to be made’. . . and he that doth so hold, 
should have a large strong hand, and a good fast gripe 
whereby he may stay the bleeding.”’ 
He then gives minute directions for the further steps 
of the process and directs tne binding up of the stump 
in a manner invented by himself after the application 
of astyptic powder, one ingredient of which wasthe 
hairs of the hare’s belly ‘‘and cut so fine as may be.”’ 
He then gives very minute directions for the bandaging, 
etc., and directs how to proceed with the second dress- 
ing,but remarks that should there be hemorrhage if the 
surgeon has ndt a ‘‘restrictive’’ handy, he is to cauterize 
‘*with a bright cauterizing iron or better-use Gales’s 
powder, ‘‘ which better pleaseth the patients than the 
hot glowing irons which are very offensive unto the 
eie.’”’ No wonder the discovery of substances that could 
put the trembling victim into a sound sleep, so that he 
wakened as from a pleasant dream, to see lying on 
the table the perishing limb that had been severed from 
him while in ‘‘deep sleep,’ like that mentioned in 
the first surgical operations that we read of, was hailed 
as inaugurating a newera in surgery. Sir Joseph Lister 
Says: 

‘‘ Not only wasthe pain of operations abolished, but the 
serious and sometimes mortal shock which they occasioned 
was averted, while the patient was saved the terrible ordeal 
of preparingtoendure them. At the same time the field of 
surgery became widely extended, since many procedures 
in themselves desirable, but before impossible from the 
protracted agony they would occasion, became matters of 
routine practice.”’ 

The three great benefactors in surgery have been 
Ambroise Paré, who substituted the ligature for boil- 
ing oil and glowing irons; Morton, of Boston, who first 
actually produced blessed oblivion while a tumor was 
removed from the neck of a patient, and Lister, who 
learned and taught how to shut out the microbes of de- 
struction from wounds, reducing mortality after opera- 
tions from 65.to 7 per cent. 


One hundred years ago, blank incredulity would 
have met the statement that in 1897 small-pox would be 
virtually abolished, it finding a recrudescence only in 
communities of densely ignorant or more densely obsti- 
nate unbelievers in the virtue of vaccination; now the 
great destroying disease is consumption; and tho to 
abolish it requires an entirely different method, the 
most enlightened physicians do not hesitate to say that 
itcan be stamped out. But to do this there must be 
facilities for isolating patients, and treating them sci- 
entifically. Considering the impossibility of preventing 
its communication from person to person in the crowded 
tenements, and the refusal of many hospitals to take in 
patients who may infect others, it is a pleasure to re- 
cord that atthe meeting of the Board of Estimate, No- 
vember 2gth, the request of the Health Board for an 
appropriation of $60,000 to combat tuberculosis was 
granted, giving the Health Board permission to place 
patients in any hospital they may choose, where they 
are to be paid for ata rate not exceeding $1 per day. 
President Wilson, of the Health Board, in asking that 
the appropriation be put in the regular budget for 1898, 
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said that when the matter was first agitated, four years 
ago, it was not well received by the practicing physi- 
cians of New York. Nevertheless the Board persisted, 
and the doctors are gradually coming around to its view 
of the matter. 


--+eIt is easy.enough to see dangers in what have 
been supposed to be excellent aids to health, when once 
pointed out. There are thousands of tenement-houses 
which depend for their constant water-supply on large 
tanks on the roof, from which pipes are distributed to 
all parts of the building, and, of course, tens of thou- 
sands of people derive all their drinking-water from 
these. It needs no great stretch of the imagination to 
fancy many ways in which these tanks car become con- 
taminated, and the New York Board of Health ordered 
an inspection in July last. The result was that 1,343 
out of a total of 6,060 were found so foul that the Board 
at once ordered the owners to have themcleansed. It 
has been mentioned in a late London letter, that a tank 
owned by the water purveyors who supply the White- 
chapel district has been used by men and boys for bath- 
ing purposes! It is a pity that many of the things 
which constitute nuisances and menaces to health are 
not discovered tillthey reveal themselves to us, through 
the sense of smell, when much of the mischief of which 
they are capable is already done. 


....[n all wars, far more men perish by disease than 
by wounds, as we well know by the present experi- 
ence of the Spanish soldiers in Cuba. When Havana 
belonged to England in 1762, the Earl of Albemarle took 
with him 11,000 soldiers. Between June and the mid- 
dle ot October 560 men had died from wounds, and 4,708 
by sickness. Inthe seven yeurs’ war, 1,512 men had 
died of wounds, and 133,738 by sickness. 





Science. 


THE invisible plant world seems as wonderful as 
that which we see. We are wading through the atmos- 
phere in a sea of vegetation possibly as numerous as 
the fishes in theocean. Mostly existing as spores they 
are ever on hand to germinate aad become living plants 
whenever the conditions are favorable. Itis only when 
these spores germinate and become perfect plants that 
they are beneficial or harmful, as the case may be, to 
organic beings. Mr. Smith Ely Jelliffe took occasion to 
gather some of these and cultivate them during the 
three early months of the past year at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and succeeded in raising no less than twenty- 
eight well-known species from these atmospheric spores. 
+ We have known for a long time past that these spores 
must be there, floating around in greatabundance. No 
fruit rotsonthe trees or in our cupboards but the pecul- 
iar cryptogam that delights to feed on it starts into 
growth. No piece of bread can be 





placed any- 
where but the little spore that produces the blue 
mold finds it out, and starts to give the little 


cluster of filaments, which, under the microscope, we 
so muchadmire. Itis probable that the spores of those 
minute plants which produce our epidemic diseases, are 
always with us, and extending wherever the atmos- 
pheric current may go in which they were originally 
produced. The germs of yellow fever, even, may be 
taken into our lungs with every breath, in lccalities 
where yellow fever has never been known, but do not~* 
find the necessary conditions to germinate into full- 
grown plants and then become virulent. We may 
never stamp out the spores by quarantining. The at- 
mosphere cannot be quarantined. Quarantining can 
only be effective against the growing plants; and even 
then they soon die out if the proper food in which they 
delight is not ready to hand forthem. It isinthis line 
that cleanliness becomes a virtue. It does not drive 
the spores from the atmosphere, but it helps to starve 
out the plants if the spores venture to germinate. 


.-eeLhe last issue of the Journal of the Bombay 
Natural History Society has an account of the great 
Indian hornbill by its secretary, Herbert M. Phipson. 
A specimen of this bird was given to Mr. Phipson, 
which had been caught young. It was easily tamed, 
and ready tomake friends with any one who fed it, and 
especially with those who could find time to play with 
it occasionally. It never gets tired of playing with 
tennis-balls, and the way in which it catches a tennis- 
ball when thrown at it with considerable force from a 
distance of thirty feet, excites the admiration of the 
museum visitors. It never washes nor drinks, but de- 
pends upon food for moisture. The glory oi the bird 
is the brilliant yellow coloring of its huge beak, from 
which it takes the name of hornbill. This coloris en- 
tirely artificial, so far as the beak is concerned. Mr, 
Phipson thus describes the bird’s favorite morning 
toilet: 

‘* With the extreme tip of its beak it arranges the small 
feathers which surround the gland on its back at the root 
of the tail, and then proceeds to rub its casque and neck 
on the open gland, which is about the size of a shilling, 
and from which an oily yellow secretion is exuded.”’ 
The brilliant yellow coloring thus obtained is apt to 
come off on one’s hands and clothes when the bird is 
romping with its friends. 
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So far as the Cabinet at Washingtoa is concerned 
there is but one opinion as to the policy of upholding 
the Civil Service Law. At a meeting held last 
week the matter was fully discussed, and there was 
no dissenting. voice. It was admitted that some 
changes could be made to advantage; that some posi- 
tions now included in the classified system ought to 
be excepted; but these changes would be few, indeed. 
Referring to Mr. Cleveland’s last order, including 
30,000 or more places in the classified list, it was the 
opinion of some of the Cabinet officers that afew of 
the places thus classified were improperly classified, 
and that it might be well for President McKinley to 
issue an order excepting them. There seems to be 
no doubt that the President has in view such an 


- order and that this order has the approval of the 


Civil Service Commission. The opinion of those 
well qualified to judge as to the nature of the action 
by Congress on this subject is that no important 
measure will be adopted. It is prophesied that 
there will bean extremely bitter discussion, but that 
there will be practically no outcome except such 
modifications as the President may make in his 
proposed order. It is of interest here to note that 
the Supreme Court of Illinois has upheld the Civil 
Service law of that State, and thus nullified all the 
appointments made by Mayor Harrison in Chicago, 
except heads of departments. 


Our consular system has long needed revision, and 
a new policy is proposed by the State Department as 
the result of a tour of inspection by Robert S. Chil- 
ton, Jr., chief of the Consular Bureau. Hitherto the 
emolument of consuls has been chiefly in fees for 
services rendered in taking affidavits to invoices, etc. 
This gave fat pickings to consuls in those ports from 
which there were large exports to the United States, 
and an income on which it was impossible to live in 
ports which might receive much from this country 
but might export little. In such cities, where our 
commercial interests might be very great, there have 
been, in many cases, no consuls at all, but consular 
agents, not Americans. - This is particularly the case 
in South America, where American interests have 
seriously suffered. Senator Sherman proposes that 
consuls should be appointed, at fair salaries, in the 
chief towns, like Pretoria, in newly developed or 
newly opened countries, asin Africa, South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, China, Japan, India, Australia, 
etc. It isa consul’s business to give such information 
as shall direct American exports to the countries in 
which theyare located and thus develop American 
commerce. The new policy will not neglect this 
primary part of the consular business. 


ANNOUNCEMENT was made last week that the 
American-English Commissioners had reached a de- 
cision with regard to the award to be made for our 
seizure of Canadian sealers. At first it was stated 
that the award, with interest, would reach a million 
dollars or more; but this proved to be a false report. 
The award itself amounts to $294,182. With interest 
for ten years this will be very nearly doubled. An 
agreement was reached during President Cleveland's 
Administration for the settlement of these claims for 
the lump sum of $425,000. The President asked 
Congress to make appropriation accordingly; but 


Congress refused to do so, and a joint commission 


was appointed to hear testimony and adjudicate the 
claims. On the part of the United States Judge Put - 
nam, of the United States Circuit Court of New Eng- 
land, was appointed commissioner, and on the part of 
Canada Judge King, of the Canadian Supreme Court. 
These two have come to an agreement without the 
necessity of calling upon an umpire. The ground of 
the claims was the action of the United States Gov- 
ernment in seizing in Bering Sea a number of Cana- 
dian sealers engaged in taking seals by the pelagic 
method. Our contention was that we had jurisdic- 
tion over those waters beyond the ordinary three- 
mile limit fixed by international law. The Paris tri- 
bunal of arbitration, however, decided against our 
Government on this point, so that all the seizures 
made by our cutters became illegal seizures. By stip- 
ulation of the treaty the payment of the indemnity is 
to be made within six months of the time of the 
award. Claims for damages resulting from’ loss of 
part of a season’s catch were rejected by the Com- 
missioners, 
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Survey of the World. 


THE action of the courts in New Jersey respecting 
the anti-gambling constitutional amendment, recently 
declared enacted by the State Board of Canvassers, 
is somewhat curious. An application was made a 
month or so ago for a recount of these votes. The 
Supreme Court refused to grant the order, declaring 
that the Legislature had made full provision for the 
method of such counting, and had constituted a board 
to count the vote. The Court said that by the man- 
date of the Legislature this amendment had been de- 
clared part of the constitution of the State, and a 
very clear case should, therefore, be made to induce 
the Court to intervene for the purpose of reopening 
the count. Last week, however, the Court, on an- 
other application, allowed a writ of certiorari to the 
counsel of the gambling fraternity for the purpose of 
bringing up for review the return of the State Board 
of Canvassers. Two of the three judges concurred 
in the issuing of the order. The third dissented, 
writing a strong opinion, in which he declared that 
the Legislature was competent to establish a board 
for the purpose of canvassing the vote, that the tri- 
bunal thus provided had full power to carry out the 
purpose for which it was created, and that there is 
no tribunal which can properly pass its work under 
review. The point made by the counsel is under- 
stood to be that the State Board of Canvassers 
should have counted the defective and imperfect 
ballots as a part of the whole number. If this were 
done it would appear that the amendment did not 
have a majority. On the other side it is contended 
that the defective ballots were really no votes at all, 
and therefore not to be counted in any way. 





PREPARATIONS for the relief expeditions which are 
to be sent to the Klondike miners are being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. Dr. Sheldon Jackson has 
been commissioned by the Secretary of War to pro- 
ceed immediately to Lapland and procure a herd of 
from five to six hundred broken and trained reindeer, 
with asufficient number of Lapps to manage them. 
The reindeer have been ordered by cable, so that they 
will be ready for Dr. Jackson when he arrives in 
Norway. It is expected that he will reach New York 
with them some time in February. The herd will 
then be shipped across the continent and sent for- 
ward for use in Alaska. In addition to the reindeer 
a large number of United States pack-mules from the 
department of the Platte will also be got ready for 
the expedition. It is explained that Alaskan dogs 
require so much food that theyare practically useless 
in transporting large supplies. They will consume 
all that they can draw any great distance, while the 
reindeer can transport large quantities and live on 
the moss which is abundant in most places in Alaska. 
The latest report from Dawson City, November 4th, 
states that the food supply at that time was not so 
scarce as has been represented; but it is believed that 
there will be a great lack of the necessaries of life be- 
fore the steamers can get them up the Yukon in the 


spring. 





Tue execution of Colonel Ruiz, who visited Colonel 
Arenguren on a mission of peace, has been con- 
firmed. It is true that the two were formerly 
friends; it is probably true that they had had some 
previous correspondence about the visit, and it is also 
true that Ruiz was condemned and executed under 
the order of General Gomez forbidding any insurgent 
to receivea Spanish representative on such a mission. 
It is not true, as at first stated, that Colonel Aren- 
guren himself was court-martialed and executed. It 
was he himself who ordered and carried out sentence 
of death on his old friend. It seems that a number 
of other Spanish messengers who have undertaken 
similar errands have been executed, so that there is 
probably an end of offering autonomy to insurgent 
leaders in thisway. It is now evident that the plan 
of autonomy, which it was hoped would be acceptable 
to the insurgents, will not secure the surrender of 
any of those who are in arms against Spanish rule. 
The war will be prosecuted until one side or the other 
is exhausted and makes a bid for peace. As to the 
plan of autonomy itself it is somewhat disappointing. 
An examination of the decree, which is published in 
full, shows that it is very far from being as 
liberal as the Canadian system.- Much more 
power is lodged in the hands of the Governor- 
General, who ofcourse represents the Spanish crown, 
than was at first supposed. Heis to have the power 
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to appoint arbitrarily seventeen of the thirty-five 
members of the Cuban Senate. If one other member 
favorable to his policy is secured by election he has 
the majority, and has entire control of legislation. 
He has, moreover, full control of the Ministry, and in 
addition may suspend or dissolve the colonial parlia- 
ment at will. Another objection is that the judici- 
ary areto be appointed at Madrid. As they are to 


decide all disputes which may arise between the 


Governor-General,and the Legislature, it is easy to be 
seen that the Cubans might havea very sad time of it. 
Another objection is that the finances are practical- 
ly inthe hands of the Government at Madrid, and the 
Cubans may be overwhelmed by the annual sums ex- 
acted for the home government, which are a first 
charge on the Cuban treasury. The autonomists of 
Cuba are somewhat dismayed by the fact that the 
Captain-General, perhaps of necessity, has put the 
coming elections practically into the hands of the 
friends of General Weyler. 





THE most important event of the week in Spain is 
the presentation of the note of General Woodford, 
the United States Minister, in reply to the last note 
of the Spanish Government. Much of Mr. Wood- 
ford’s note is taken up with a strong defense of the 
United States Government against the charge of not 
suppressing filibustering. He shows at considerable 
length what has been done to prevent the fitting out 
of Cuban expeditions. The tone of the note is de- 
scribed as most friendly; it is even laudatory of the 
policy of the new Ministry, we are told; but the Span- 
ish press of the conservative type find occasion to 
complain because the United States has ventured to 
criticise Spanish generals and Spanish policy. This, 
of course, refers to General Weyler and to the Wey- 
ler régime in Cuba. They are glad to have the 
friendship of the United States; but they would be 
better pleased, it seems, if our representatives would 
refrain from offering any criticism of the Spanish 
policy in Cuba, or of anything that Spain does or 
proposes to do in establishing peace on that island. 
It appears also that the press does not accept General 
Woodford’s defense, but insists that we have in- 
fringed all the rules and usages of international law 
in support of our policy of encroachment in the West 
Indies. 


THE long expected Papal Encyclical on the Mani- 
toba school question was published last week, and we 
have all too brief a summary of it by cable. It ap- 
pears to be a cautious document which, while main- 
taining the rights of the Catholics of Manitoba to 
separate schools, does not propose an ecclesiatical 
war on the government of Premier Laurier, who is a 
good Catholic. The Pope condemns a school system 
based on religious neutrality, praises the bishops for 
the zeal they have shown, regrets that Catholics are 
not united, and admits that,tho the compromise 
agreed to between the Federal and the Provincial 
Government reduces the disadvantages from which 
Catholics suffered, the concessions are inadequate. 
He advises Catholics to claim their rights, tho they 
must not refuse any partial reparations obtainable. 
If the Catholics cannot obtain their rights in full they 
must provide their own schools. There is nothing 
in the summary here given to countenance sucha bit- 
ter war as the bishops carried on against the Govern- 
ment early in the present year. Evidently the influ- 
ence brought to bear at the Vatican by the Laurier 
Catholics was not inconsiderable. Laurier inherited 
the question from the Conservative Government 
whose coercive policy was a failure; and the compro- — 
mise was doubtless the best way out of a most trouble- 
some difficulty. The Pope would not revive the 
bitter struggle, which could hardly end satisfactorily 
to the Church; but suggests that Catholics stand for 
their rights and take whatever they can get. 





THE position of President Cuestas, of Uruguay, is 
exceedingly precarious. Clouds are gathering about 
him thick and fast. He is an honest man, but gifted, 
apparently, with very little tact, and the absence of 
this quality threatens to ruin him politically, if not to 
imperil his life. The partisans of Dr. Tulis Herrera, 
ex-President, are. doing the very utmost to gain the 
upper hand in the coming Presidential election; and 
if they win the day, as seems very likely, and succeed 
in getting once more into power, civil war, possibly 
with more virulence than ever, will again desolate 
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the rich little republic. There are no political par- 
ties in Uruguay, in the legitimate sense of the term, 
and what the natives of the country seek to dignify 
with such a name are said to be little more than 
«+bands of greedy politicians, ever intent on political 
plunder, and constantly on the war path.”’ Ex-Presi- 
dent Herrera is of such a type in its most corrupt 
form. Of course there are exceptions, but these are 
so few and so far between that their influence is barely 
perceptible. The Roman Catholic Church exercises 
considerable influence in politics; but she confines 
herself chiefly to watching over her own temporal 
interests, and does little directly to elevate the moral 
tone, and to purify the political habits of her chil- 
dren. She scarcely ever reproves any of her repre- 
sentatives on the political arena or in the press, and 
does not seem to care how reprehensible their lan- 
guage or how demoralizing their actions may be. 
Still the country seems to grow all the time in popu- 
lation and wealth. Itis one of the anomalies that 
we in the United States find it hard to comprehend. 


CHRISTMAS was a sad day in many thousands of 
English homes, for the Engineering strike still drags 
on and the funds are getting low. As was expected, 
the men have overwhelmingly rejected the terms of 
their employers, and now the only hope of a speedy 
settlement would seem to be their individual rather 
than collective submission. The Employers’ Feder- 
ation is rapidly growing. The shops are being filled 
with non-Union men, and soon there will remain few 
vacancies for the returning strikers. Altho the 
eight-hour day has been referred to as the ostensible 
occasion of the strike, still that in itself could not 
have brought the unfortunate struggle to one of inter- 

‘national importance. The real trouble is the funda- 
mentally different viewpoint that the employers and 
employed take of themselves as industrial factors. 
Modern trades-unionism is very socialistic. It be- 
lieves that labor is the ultimate and chief cause of all 
wealth, and should, therefore, at the very least, have 
considerable to say as to its own utilization and the 
management of industry in general. The employers, 
on the other hand, take the opposite ground, and 
argue that brains and capital must be unhampered 
by the interference of employés if success is to result 
under the present competitive system of business. 
Entirely apart from the question of principle involved 
this strike means a severe loss not merely to the pres- 
ent English trade, but to future markets as well. It 
has been computed that the labor troubles of 1897 
have left the nation worse off to the extent of not 
less than $45,000,000. This is a figure that must be 
of interest to the third party of every great strike, 
the public; and it is now believed that, should a bill 
for compulsory arbitration be introduced next ses- 
sion into Parliament (modeled after the one now in 
successful operation in New Zealand), it would stand 
a fair chance of being carried. 


EUROPEAN attention is so engrossed with Eastern 
Asia that local matters get little attention. Count 
Esterhazy is waiting his trial in France, and the 
question is arousing interest whether it will be before 
a secret tribunal like that which condemned Drey- 
fus, or in open court,-in which case there will be 
abundant opportunity for sensational developments. 
In Austria the Czech-German rivalry has broken out 
in the army in a somewhat serious manner. A Czech 
regiment, when called on to assist in preserving order 
in Prague, sullenly refused, and has since been con- 
fined in its barracks, while a fight with side-arms 
between members of two German and Czech regi- 
ments resulted in serious casualties. The German 
Emperor’s Naval Bill is quiescent in the Reichstag, 
perhaps partly because of the sorrow that has come 
to Chancellor von Hohenlohe through the loss of his 
wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. Greek 
ships have been fired upon in Prevesa, which has 
aroused bitter comment in Athens, and the Cretan 
insurgents seem determined that they shall not be 
forgotten. Italy’s Cabinet has just escaped an ad- 
verse vote; and while there is no probability that di 
Rudini will resign, the situation of the Government 
is by no means secure. Were it not for the Chinese 
question any of them might assume international 
importance, As it is they receive but scant mention 
and less comment. 


THE blindness of the Persian officialdom in face of 
Russian pressure is amazing. There is, however, 
one able, resolute man, the elder brother of the 
Shah, now Governor of Ispahan who, it is conceded, 
would form a strong government, But the Russians 
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will not have him. They prefer a weak man. They 
alone are in position to have their way, and they favor 
a weak, irresolute government in order to step in 
with their strong arm when the time comes. They 
really maintain the s¢a¢uz yuo, and when it suits them 
they will withdraw their protecting arm and let the 
crash come in order to step in and take the control 
themselves. It is not the Government which main- 
tains order, but the pressure of the English and Rus- 
sian legations. But for them, at several times recent- 
ly, the fanatical mullahs (priests) would have incited 
the Mohammedans to disturbances in the Jewish 
quarter. When those disturbances occur, it will be 
because Russia is ready to profit by them. What are 
a few Jews in comparison with the great political de- 
signs of St. Petersburg? Of course England is the 
great obstacle—otherwise all Persia, north of the 
desert, would be Russia’s to-day. It may come about 
by an entente with England, England taking Bu- 
shire and the southern half, but Russia may play the 
waiting game and gobble the whole. Meanwhile she 
is completing her military roads from Resht near the 
port of Enzeli, on the Caspian to Teheran (a recent 
concession); further east near the Caspian, from As- 
trabad to Meshed; and from Julfa in the Caucasus 
to Tabriz; strengthening her outpostsand closing the 
northern routes to ali but Russian trade by prohibi- 
tive duties. Last summer she instituted an experi- 
ment with the steamers onthe Caspian, showing she 
could land 15,000 troops at Enzeli in three weeks. 
Meanwhile the Persian army is demoralized. The 
Persians leave the Turks far behind in robbery, and 
the poor soldiers have not received their miserable 
rations of five cents a day for six months. They 
sometimes approach those in command and say; 
‘Father, O our father, we are not paid; see, our 
clothes are rags, we have nofood.’’ In Persia every- 
thing is farmed out, and everybody makes the most of 
the opportunity to steal while the sun of official favor 
shines. The Cossacks are paid. The Russians look 
out for that. 





THE relief of the distressed retugees from Eastern 
Turkey has brought a heavy burden of anxiety and 
care upon the American missionaries in Persia. At 
first it was Armenians, who, after the massacres in 
the Van region, swarmed over the border. Thisyear 
it is the Syrians, or Nestorians, of Kurdistan, who 
have been driven by the rapacity of their Kurdish 
neighbors to find shelter in Persian territory. About 
one thousand families have poured into the Christian 
villages of Urfimia, taxing the resources of these 
poor people far beyond their limits, noted tho they 
are for their generous hospitality. Seldom is a beg- 
gar turned away from their doors without a morsel 
of bread at least. But aid has fortunately come 
from America, England and Germany in response to 
appeals by the missionaries. These funds have en- 
abled the missionaries to do a noble work of relief. 
Dr. J. P. Cochran, in his report for the twelve months 
preceding October, 1897, acknowledges the receipt of 
23,691 tomans, or about $23,000, Over six thousand 
persons have received helpfrom these funds. Aside 
from food, clothing and bedding for their immediate 
wants, aid has been given to enable about five hun- 
dred families to settle in the country. Landlords 
have been induced to house them in some stable at 
least, and to allow them land for cultivation. Relief 
funds have supplied them with seed, also with cattle 
and implements of agriculture, wool for spinners 
and weavers, tools for carpenters and blacksmiths. 
Schools were opened in the winter for the children. 
During the summer a distressing order came from 
the Persian Government to have the Turkish sub- 
jects moved further into the interior, in response to 
the demand of the Government of Turkey because of 
the revolutionist Armenians. This order was carried 
out in the district of Salmas, inflicting great suffering 
upon its victims; but Dr. Cochran was able to get its 
application to Urfimia rescinded. These relief funds 
are now quite exhausted. Those who have some 
grain must wait until July next before their harvest 
can be gathered. They are in dire need for their 
daily bread meanwhile. Some have already been 
forced to kill their cattle, for which they are unable 
to provide provender. Further aid just now seems 
necessary to establish the good work already started 
on a good foundation. 


IT would seem that the Mohammedans in the Cau- 
casus are beginning to give trouble to the Russian 
authorities. In Daghestan, the country of the famous 
Schamyl, the Mollahs are beginning to preach a sort 
of revived Islamism, urging the mountaineers to re- 
volt, The Russian Government have, in consequence, 
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increased their garrisons in the troubled centers, and 
as they are now much better prepared than in 
Schamyl’s time there is no doubt that any outbreak 
of Mohammedan fanaticism would be followed by the 
severest repressive measures. It is now beginning 
to be apparent that not only the troubles in the 
Caucasus, but those as well on the remote north- 
western frontier of India, have been fomented by and 
in great part owe their origin to the Mussulman col- 
leges of Samarkand and Bokhara where the new 
schools of Mollahs make it their business to create 
trouble for all Christian Governments with Moham- 
medan subjects. 


THE Russians have made quick answer to the Ger- 
man occupation of Kiao-chau, by sending their fieet 
to Port Arthur, as they say for the winter only; but 
every one supposes the occupation to be permanent, 
and that the parceling out of China among the Pow- 
ers has begun. It is observed, however, that Ger- 
many’s ‘‘ mailed fist,’’ with which Emperor William 
threatened his foes, may be no stronger than Russia’s 
gloved hand; for Russia makes no threats, but claims 
always to be acting asa friend. It is pointed out, in 
her interests, that Russian war-vessels were in Kiao- 
chau last winter, and that they had gone to the mag- 
nificent fortified harbor of Port Arthur only because 
the Germans had occupied Kiao-chau. Following 
close upon this according to reports from Shanghai, 
not always reliable, an English fleet of seventeen 
war-ships has gone from Hongkong to Korea, in 
response to the protest by the English Consul at 
Seoul against the handing over to Russia of the 
practical control of the Korean Government. Japan 
also has a fleet of thirty ships in readiness, and there 
is general anticipation of stirring results. 


IT must be said, however, that this is chiefly on 
paper; and while many significant things are said in 
the columns of the inspired European press, there is 
comparatively little toshow of definite action. There 
is still much discussion as to whether Germany re- 
ceived Russia’s approval before making her landing 
at Kiao-chau, and nodefinite answer is given. Rus- 
sia keeps her own counsels but continues moving. 
The popular sentiment in England is strongly in 
favor of joint action with Japan, and it is suggested 
that the English fleet might well winter at Wei-hai- 
wei now occupied by the Japanese as pledge for the 
payment of the balance of the war indemnity. On 
the other hand, it is urged that England has very 
little interest in North China, but much in Central 
and South China, and that she can well afford to let 
Russia and Germany occupy even to the Yellow 
River, provided she can be sure of the valleys of the 
Yangtse and the West River. To this again the 
response comes that to desert the north is to leave 
Japan at the mercy of Russia and thus to lose a most 
valuable ally. Just at this time there has been an- 
other Japanese Cabinet crisis, and it is reported that 
Count Ito will come again tothe front. Parliament 
has also been dissolved, and there is opportunity for 
anew policy. That [to would be glad to ‘retrieve in 
some measure the prestige lost at Shimonoseki is un- 
doubted; and there are indications that, if England 
cares to, she may promptly assume a most powerful 
position on the East Coast of Asia. 


THE delay of the Anglo-French Commission in 
reaching a conclusion as to the boundaries between 
the French and English possessions on the Upper 
Niger, in Africa, is likely, it is said, to be prolonged. 
Meantime the occupation of Niki by the French has 
disturbed the English, who look upon that center as 
belonging to their Lagos Hinterland. Now comes 
news that an English force has taken possession of 
Buna, an important town of Samory’s kingdom, over 
which France claims a protectorate. Buna is 
north of the English territory of Ashanti, close to 
the French border. On some maps it is represented 
as being fairly within English territory. The French 
press points out that Buna is a strategic point. It is 
on the direct line of trade by the Black Volta and 
Mayo Balleo Rivers, which are navigable, and which 
flow through the very heart of French Sfidan. This 
trade goes largely to Buna and thence to the Ivory 
coast. The French suspect that Samory is favoring 
the British in their designs, because he depends on 
them for his munitions of war, and say he ought to 
be destroyed at any price, or he will hopelessly divide 
French interests and French territory. Perhaps the 
English occupation of Buna will be used before the 
international Commission at Parisas an offset for the 
French occupation of Niki, and an agreement be 
reached by compromise, 
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The Promise of the New Year. 


AS‘we'‘start anewupon another twelvemonth; it is 
natural to- wonder what it is-to-bring' tous. Are our 
experiences to-be good or bad? Are the’ joys to pre- 
dominate orthe sorrows? Shall we-have the things 
wé most desire, or will the-bitter things crowd out 
thesweet? Weask such questions as these because 
we‘are-in the habit of thus dividing our experiences. 
In*one class we put all those'which give~-us pleasure 
and-call them good; in the other all those which give 
us‘pain, and cail them:evil.- Is every individual life; 
then, made up of good-and evil things in varying 
proportions? liso, then those’ who -have* the- most 
discipline’ fare the worst* and those who have the 
least are to be congratulated, and we must count the 
past year good or bad; according to the prepo..der- 
ance‘of the pleasant or the unpleasant. 

Thisis neither good Christian nor even good hea+ 
then philosophy. Socrates, the heathen sage, said: 
‘* No-evil can happen to a good man, either in life or 
after death.’’ Paul, the Christian Apostle, put the 
trath in the positive form: ‘* All things work togeth- 
er for good to them who love God-and are the called 
according to his purpose.’’ The idea of the Grecian 
philosopher was that pain and toil, sorrow and afflic- 
tion, loss of friends and possessions, are not evils, 
but a part of the discipline of ife. They do not work 
injury to the soul, over which death itself has no 
power. Accident and outward circumstance cannot 
ovérwhelm ; evil can only come by choice. The 
Christian philosopher carries the thought further, 
and says that all those experiences which men call 
bad or sad, and which they think themselves happy 
to escape, result in good to him whose faith is fixed 
in God, They are not hindrances, but helps. They 
work together for good; and whether sunshine or 
storm, joy or sorrow, health or disease predominate, 
the result must still be good. Suffering is not the 
sign of evil, else were the life of Christ bad indeed. 
The afflictions of Job were not due to his iniquity, as 
his counselors assumed, God’s wrath was kindled 
against them; but he accepted Job and restored to 
him in double measure. 

It was the cry of Jacob, when his sons found the 
purchase money for the corn in the mouth of their 
sacks, and Joseph and Simeon and Benjamin did not 
return, ‘‘Al!l these things are againsc me.’’’ He. 
judged by appearances and judged wrongly. Those 


very things were working together forhis good. The 
disciples judged chat the betrayal of Christ, hisarrest, 
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of thevforces of evil. Never were-men more disap- 
pointed, distressed, dismayed. They. trusted that it 
had been: Christ which should have redeemed Israel; 
but everything was lost. All their-hopes were shat~- 
tered: It was as tho the sun had suddenly been 
blotted-out. But the resurrection opened their: blind 
eyes, and they: saw that no calamity had happened, 
but that those things which to them had seemed only 
evil, had worked together for good. Not Israel 
alone but the whole world was redeemed, and what 
they had counted dreadful, irremediable disaster was 
victory incomparable, glory unspeakable. 

If we are to take this view of experiences all things 
are really. ours, and there is no such thing as defeat 
for him whose faith is fixed-in God; For nothing 
external to ourselves can separate us from the love 
of God, and this will carry us. triumphantly through 
all that can be brought against us in life and death. 

In this spirit we see the checkered:history of the 
past year as ministering to our gain, and we look 
forward to the coming year without dread of what it 
may contain, knowing that whatever our lot may be 
we shall have advantage, For the» Christian has not 
only the promise of the life that now is but also of 
that which is to come. 





The Independent for 1898. 


THE next year will be the fiftieth year in the his- 
tory of THEINDEPENDENT. We shall try to make its 
fiftieth year worthy of its history in the past, and 
worthy of the public which we have the honor to 
serve, and which has given us its approval. 

A heavy press of advertising comes upon THE IN- 
DEPENDENT during the last weeks before the holi- 
days, and would quite overflow us, were it not that 
we add extra pages, so that our readers shall lose 
nothing, but shall rather gain. But for advertise- 
ments the paper would be published at a serious 
financial loss; but we mean to remember that, after 
all, the paper is edited for its subscribers rather 
than for its owners. If at this season the income 
from advertisements is increased, the readers have 
the right to expect that a fair share of that increase 
be spent forthem. For our readers’ sake we desire 
the prosperity of the paper, and we are glad to say 
that it has been a favorable year. The public have 
approved of our efforts, and every week in the year, 
with the exception of three or fcur, has shown an 
increase in our subscription list. Our old subscribers 
have not only renewed, but they have said many good 
words for us; and for this we thank them. 

We shall not publish a list of distinguished writers 
whom we have engaged for the next year. We shall 
offer no new features. We have tried taithfully the 
past year to secure the ablest writers of the most usc- 
ful or instructive or entertaining articles. We shall 
use even more effort, with larger experience and at 
larger expense the next year. Possibly we might 
reach a larger constituency if we published a lighter 
and thinner paper; but our aim 1s not to reach the 
lower, but the higher grades of intelligence. THE 
INDEPENDENT has been called a sort of university, be- 
cause of the breadth of fresh information which it 
aims to give; we would have it this and more, a wel- 
come visitor in many homes, for both its instruction 
andits inspiration. 

The world is large; and we would give our readers 
a wide survey of the great political and social move- 
ments in the whole of it. England and Russia and 
Japan have their part in the world's history, as well 
as the United States; and they are narrower than we 
would have our patrons be who will not look abroad. 
The Kingdom of God moves on in great tidal waves 
that rise on every shore; and our intelligent Chris- 
tian readers bid us look far abroad, and tell the cur- 
rent Christian history of the whole world. There 
are great movements of thought, great discoveries, 
great popular impulses out of which history is pro- 
duced, which we are set to tell and also to help. This 
we have tried and shall try to do, 

For while it is a large part of the duty of a great 
journal to give the record of the world’s thinking 
and achieving, it is also its duty to fight the wrong 
and help the good. We should be ashamed of THE 
INDEPENDEN®S if it were content to look on while 
others wield the sword. In its first founding THE 
INDEPENDENT had a purpose to utter the protest of 
the Christian Church against slavery and-for liberty, 
and it made many enemies; and it would be to our 
disgrace it we werealraid to make enemies now. We 
mean to have positive opin.ous, the wisest and best 
we Gan teach on all public subjects, and to speak 
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trial,’ sentence; crucifixion, death, were the triumph» hem with all the strength of argument which we can 


command. We have faith in God, and therefore 
faith in truth, in liberty, in free discussion, in man- 
hood and womanhood, in the Christian Church, and 
in the country. We prophesy no decay of public 
conscience, no degradation of the Republic, nothing 
but the progress and the victory for which we fight. 
Let others wail; we shout. In this our fiftieth year 
we shall look only forward and upward. 

This week we publish our useful annual index. 
Next week we shall give, in reviews by many repre- 
sentatives of all our leading denominations, the 
religious history of our country the past year, and 
shall add, at the expense of great labor, the full 
tables of religious statistics covering two full pages. 
This has been a feature for several years, and is de- 
pended upon by all students of religious history. We 
shall continue, uring the year, to provide some spe- 
cial feature each month, in the way of a symposium, 
or full discussion of some important subject. These 
numbers are nothiag less than volumes of. informa- 
tion and are very highly prized. We have plans to 
make them better and abler than ever. 

We have many new readers. We ask them to give 
kindly attention and time to THE INDEPENDENT. 
We do not ask them all to read it all. We ask them 
to judge it fairly by what it attempts to do, which 
can be simply told, to give full instruction and wise 
counsel. And God said: ‘‘ Let there be light.”’ 


The Year at Home. 


THE most important aspects of the past year are 
those relating to politics and financial and industrial 
recuperation. A great deal was expected of the new 
Administration which was inaugurated on the fourth 
of March. President McKinley, in outlining his 
policy, gave the first place in immediate importance 
to legisiation for the enlargement of the revenues of 
the country, and the second place to the question of 
currency reform. He also indicated his strong at- 
tachment to the merit system and his intention to 
uphold it. He took occasion shortly after to pro- 
mulgate an important rule forbidding removals from 
office except on written charges. He has proved a 
strong friend of the merit system. 

On March 15th a special session of Congress was 
convened, and the work of revising the Tariff was 
entered upon. It was known in advance who would 
compose the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
they had been working diligently in preparing new 
schedules. The House was, therefore, enabled to 
act with great promptness, and the new Tariff went 
into operation in July. It raised the duties on many 
articles, notably wool and woolens, to about the rates 
of the old McKinley tariff, leaving a few (as in the 
iron and steel schedule) almost undisturbed. The 
results of the new law are not yet quite certain. 
While there has been a monthly advance in the re- 
ceipts, they are not yet sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditures of the Government. The present policy 
is to wait two or three months longer. Mr. Dingley 
and others believe that there will be such a substan- 
tial increase as will justify their policy of retaining 
the tariff as it is. 

The expectation that, the Tariff settled, there 
would be a gradual return of the prosperity enjoyed 
before the panic, has been justified in large measure, 
Business interests have adjusted themselves to the 
new Tariff and the present conditions; and with the 
most abundant crops the country has ever had and 
large demands for them from abroad, our farmers 
have had a remarkably prosperous year, particularly 
in the Westand Northwest, and have paid off a large 
amount of mortgage and other debts. 

The President's plan for currency legislation at the 
special session fell through. The House was favora- 
ble, but the Senate quite otherwise; and this impor- 
tant subject was leit to the regular session. ‘he 
President indicated in hisannual message, December 
6th, the urgency of this matter and proposed certain 
leading features. It is now before Congress, tho the 
outlook is-not altogether reassuring, owing to the 
very narrow majority of sound money votes in the- 
Senate, 

A matter of very great regret both to this country 
and England was the rejection by the old Senate, 
early in tne year, of the treaty ofaroicration between 
this country and England, ‘here was a majority in 
its favor, but not te requisite constitutional two- 
thirds vote. Presideat mcKinley is known to be 


strongly in favor of such a treaty, and it is expected 
that a new one will be negotiated. Soon after 
the. inauguration the Government of the Hawaiian 
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Islands proposed annexation to the United States. A . 
treaty. was signed, and submitted by the President to 
the Senate. with a strong recommendation that it be 
approved. Thetreaty is still pending. 

The elections in November were of a mixed char- 
acter. Where Republicans carried States it was 
generally by a reduced plurality. The Bryan Demo- 
crats hardly held their own in Nebraska and _ lost 
South Dakota. In an election for Chief Justice of 
the Court of Appeals of this State the Democratic 
candidate won by a handsome majority, being helped 
by the large Democratic vote in the Greater New 
York,. where Tammany was triumphant over the 
Citizens’ Union and the Republican ticket. The loss 
of Greater New York came hardly as a surprise, be- 
cause the Republicans insisted upon a . separate 
ticket,.making the triumph of Tammany certain. The 
loss to good government is great. On the other hand, 
Baltimore was carried a second time by those in favor 
of a good, clean administration, and the State also 
went Republican, insuring a Republican successor to 
United States Senator Gorman. 

Our relations with Spain and Cuba have at times 
been quite delicate. Under the new Administration 
they have somewhat improved, due partly to the fact 
of a change inthe Spanish Cabinet, and the access of 
the Liberals, with Sefior Sagasta at their head, to 
power. This change brought about a revolution in 
the policy in Cuba, expressed in the recall of General 
Weyler and inthe appointment of Captain-General 
Blanco, who has released all American prisoners, 
granted amnesty to all who will accept it, and pro- 
posed a campaign on humane principles. A system 
of autonomy more liberal than that proposed by the 
government of Sefior Canovas is about to be put into 
operation. Our new Administration is regarded as 
friendly to Spain, altho President McKinley’s policy 
of ultimate intervention is very distasteful to the 
Spanish people. 

The question of the Bering Sea seal fishery is still 
an unsettled one between the United States and Eng- 
land. Something probably has been gained by the 
admission of the international experts, in conference 
in Washington in October, that the diminution of the 
herd is of such a character as to require the adoption 
of further measures of protection. In a conference 
between the Premier of Canada and our Secretary of 
State a settlement of all the outstanding questions 
between our Northern neighbor and ourselves was 
proposed, including that of the protection of the fur 
seal. On ourpart it was proposed that there bea 
modus vivendi for the immediate cessation of pelagic 
sealing, with the understanding that the joint com- 
mission appointed should take into consideration for 
settlement all the matters in controversy. This has 
been objected to by Canada, asisexplained in another 
article, and an agreement has not yet been reached. 
Our Government hopes togain a material point inthe 
argument by the new law prohibiting all vessels fly- 
ing the United States flag from engaging in pelagic 
sealing, and also forbidding the importation of seal- 
skins taken in Bering Sea, whether raw, dyed or 
manufactured. < 

One of.the great events of the year has been the 
discovery of enormous “deposits of gold in what is 
known as the Klondike region, part of which is in 
Alaska and part in British North America. The 
richest finds so far have been in Canadian territory. 
Many millions of the gold mined last winter have 
been brought to the United States, and it isexpected 
that the next year’s output will be immensely larger. 
A large number of persons from the United States 
and Canada have gone to seek their fortunes in the 
new diggings. So many of them have pressed into 
the country that starvation during the long arctic 
winter is a coming possibility, and relief expeditions 
are to besent forward with supplies at the expense 
of the United States Government. 





















































































The Year Abroad. 


THIS has been a momentous and a disastrous year 
for one ambitious and ill-advised little nation. When 
the concert of the Powers dallied and feared, Greece, 
with we knew not what secret encouragement from 
abroad, forbidden by strong fleets to enter Crete, 
allowed her irregular troops to pass the frontier into 
Macedonia. For what she did without the consent 
of Germany and Russia she was. compelled to pay 
with humiliation and defeat. The Turkish army, led 
. by German officers, detailed for the purpose, drove 
back the volunteers, and then the regular troops, and 
then took full possession of Thessaly, and .were.on 
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their unchecked. way to-Athens,.when,once more the 
Powers intervened and saved the nation from.de- 
struction. The Greek army and navy were miserably 
led, and the. bravery of the common :soldier.was.of 
no avail in the presence of incompetent.officers 
pitted against the flower of military training. Greece 
lost her strongholds on the frontier, was mulcted to 
pay the damages-of war to Turkey,.and only. by. the 
support of foreign fleets were the royal family saved 
from expulsion. The treaty of peace has. but just 
been signed, and Thessaly is not yet.evacuated;.and 
the price of its evacuation has. not yet been paid, for 
Greek credit is not high in financial circles. Crete, 
cared for by the Powers, is slowly settling into.a 
peaceful condition, relieved from the oppression of 
a Turkish Governor; but Greece, sullen and _.dis- 
graced, foregoes for the time her hope of. hegemony 
over the provinces now under Moslem-rule, but in 
which Greek enterprise has represented all that was 
modern and progressive. 

Turkey's easy defeat of Greece has raised the.hopes 
of Mohammedans the world over that their time may 
come again for the victory of the Crescent over. the 
Cross. Itistrue that the Porte understands well its 
weakness, and it has yielded absolutely to the com- 
mands of the Powers that Greece should not be .ut- 
terly crushed; and in a later case Turkey has sub- 
mitted to an ultimatum from Austria, and has granted 
her demands. We cannot so easily tell how much 
the exaggerated accounts of Turkish victories over 
Christians had to do with the revolt of the tribes .on 
the Afghan frontier against British rule. First, the 
famous Khyber Pass, by which the road_.passes. from 
India to Cabfil, the capital of Afghanistan, was 
closed, and then the tribes to the northeast and the 
south rebelled. The British sent their soldiers first 
into the Swat Valley, in Chitral, and completely. sub- 
jugated the tribes there, and then, with a much 
larger force, made an expedition into the extremely 
difficult and mountainous country held by the Afridi 
and Orakzai tribes. There were no battles, for. the 
tribesmen would leavetheir villages to be burned, and 
then, when the troops retreated. would follow and an- 
noy them, and gained some successes in this guerrilla 
warfare. While the British went where they pleased, 
yet with the approach of winter they were compelled 
to retire with some loss of prestige. While. their 
campaign has, on the whole, been successful, it will 
yet have to be repeated next year earlier in the sea- 
son. Itis of the greatest importance. that the Af- 
ghan Ameer, Abdurrahman, has been faithful to-his 
British allies. 

There has been only success in the admirably-man- 
aged and deliberate campaign of the British Egyptian 
forces against the Sidanese rebels. General , Kitch- 
ener has completed his railroad from Wady Halfa 
to Abu Hammed, and is now pushing it to Berber. 
Both of these posts having been captured, he is.close 
on to Khartiim, having met with no reverse. The 
Italians have passed Kassala over to the British, and 
General Kitchener holds it with Egyptian troops. The 
French, however, are trying to seize the upper Nile, 
coming from the western Sfidan and the upper waters 
of the Congo; and it is not yet certain what . may be 
their success. They have co-operated with the Rus- 
sians in gaining the confidence of the Negroes of 
Abyssinia, and it may be that there will be a strong 
alliance of Abyssinians and French to prevent the com- 

plete control of the upper Nile Valley by Great 
Britain. The French have substantially annexed 
Tunis, as they had previously formally annexed Mada- 
gascar; and the boundary dispute in the Lagos 
region between the French and the English is not yet 
settled. conclusive. It was, however, a new contention in 

The year has ended with startling events in China. international practice, which England would not ad- 
First Russia, with less than her usual address, com- -mit. Consequently, instead of going to war we went 
pelled Korea, which had previously declared its inde- to arbitration, and the voice of the Paris tribunal, in- 
pendence of China, to put the financial contro] of its cluding our own arbitrators, was against us. _It.was 
Government under a Russian administration, dis- our duty to submit to the decision, and we did so; and 
missing the Englishman in charge of the customs. we ought to count it as an honor to ourselves to do 
The massacre of two German Catholic missionaries so, The same justice that spoke in the Paris tribunal 
was made the pretext, without waiting for the ordi- was voiced in the Geneva tribunal, whose award was 
nary processes of diplomacy, for the seizure by in our favor. 

Germany of the port of Kiao-chau, in  north- It is only fair to the people of the United States to 
ern China, with four hundred square miles of say that they have never contemplated either protest 
land. It was immediately evident that Germany did against or resistance to the award made at Paris. 
not hold this position merely to enforce her demands We have been accused by-a considerable portion of 
for reparation, but that she intended to hold the fort the English press of being unwilling to abide by that 
permanently. The puzzling question for onlookers decision. That is not just to us. It should be re- 
was whether Germany was in this action supported membered that noaward of money was made. Points 
by the consent ofthe other Powers, especially Russia or principles were passed upon. The decision, how- 
and Great Britain. They seem to have acquiesced, ever, carried with it the obligation on the part of the 
altho Japan shows anxiety to know what is further United-States to pay an indemnity to the owners of 
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intended. «Soon .after the-German. occupation «of 
Kiao-chan. the -Russian -fleet entered -Port .Arthur; 
,but. this-was.with the consent “of: China, simply, it is 
-asserted,.as winter .quarters for . her-fleet;..but it: is 
generally .believed that Russia will keep what .she 
thus-holds. It looks.very.much.as if the partition.of 
Africa.were to be followed. by the partition.of. China. 
On that.matter China.has nothing to say; but Russia 
Germany and France have much to. say. and.seem, to 
desire to.crowd.out Great Britain and Japan, whose 
alliance would be .a. formidable.obstacle to, their-de- 
signs. Theresult may.wait for the completion.of the 
great Russian transcontinental railroad. The rail- 
road is.a great military and political . factor, which 
explains the rejoicing over the completion of, the 
South African. railroad to Rhodesia. 

European politics, apart from Greek, » has-been 
mostly carried cn in other.continents. We have 
.spoken.elsewhere of Spain,'as related, to, the United 
States and Cuba. Nothing -has happened in-Great 
Britain itself of greater importance. than the success- 
ful union ofthe employers against the engineers’ strike 
and the. success of the Liberal voters in ending the 
ecclesiastical control of the Loudon School Board. 
The by-elections have favored the Liberals, and a 
platform has been drawn.up by them which omits 
Irish home rule. -France has.gone wild over,the 
reception given in Russia to President Faure. Ger- 
many still watches her ambitious Emperor,.and grows 
excited over his speeches promising greater influence 
and power inthe East. Austria and Hungary have 
failed to renew the alliance of the.two provinces, 
owing to bitter and. disgraceful quarrels in the, Aus- 
trian Reichsrath over.a-bill to grant other languages 
equal rights with the German; but Hungary has voted 
to renew the union for a year without regard to the 
action of Austria. Italy is trying to recover from her 

Abyssinian disgrace, but nothing needs to be .re- 
corded beyond the usual ministerial crises. 

The Liberal Government of Canada holds its. power 
securely. .The appeal to the Pope for settlement,of 
the Manitoba school question has resulted in his.dis- 
approval of the undenominational system adopted. in 
that province, joined with counsel to be patient.and 
take what they can get. The rebellion in Brazil.has 
been crushed; a revolution in Uruguay succeeded by 
the murder of the President; and the effort to unite 
the States of Central America has made some prog- 
ress. Similar progress is to be noted in the effort for 
Australian federation. 

The year has been more than usually big with his- 
tory. The steady progress of the Christian States in 
the districts of Europe held by Turkey at the begin- 
ning of the century has. suffered a bad check;. but 
Turkey is really no stronger. The year ends,with 
the eyes of the world and fleets.of the world moying 
to the Chinese shores, and with much anxiety to .see 
whether it is war or-peace. Everything depends on 
the submissiveness of Great Britain and Japan. 


The Bering Sea Indemnity. 


THE United States -has great. respect for law. 
Obedience to the legally enacted statutes.of the cqun- 
try is a corner-stone of the Republic. We.pay..equal 
respect to what is known as international law. We 
desire not only to do right among ourselves and ad- 
minister impartial justice to all who seek our tribu- 
nals, but we are also solicitous that our relations 
with other nations shall be characterized by respect 
for the principles of international justice. We ear- 
nestly contended with Great Britain that we had the 
right to prevent pelagic sealing in Bering Sea, and 
gave reasons which, to our Government, seemed 
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the Canadian vessels which it has seized unlawfully. 
The delay in the payment of the indemnity has not 
been due to our refusal to pay it, but to our insisting 
that a commission should be appointed to ascertain 
what indemnity ought to be paid. It is true that an 
agreement was reached between the two Governments 
for the payment of a lump sum, and that President 
Cleveland recommended Congress to pass an appro- 
priation for the payment of that sum. But Congress 
took the view, as it had a right to, that the amount 
was probably in excess of the amount which ought to 
be paid, and that the just sum should be ascertained 
by a careful inquiry. This inquiry has now been 
under way for a year, arid the decision which is 
reached by an agreement of our commissioner with 
the Canadian commissioner carries an amount which 
is considerably less than that which was proposed 
last year. It also adjudicates claims which were not 
included in that proposed settlement. The added 
interest will raise the amount to be paid to between 
$500,000 and $600, 000. 

We do not doubt that the award is a just one; our 
commissioner would not have acquiesced in it other- 
wise. Weare glad to have a settlement reached in 
this way, because it must be from the very nature of 
it a final settlement. No one can raise any question 
about the fairness of it. It might have been said, if 
the lump sum had been paid, that it was far in ex- 
cess of the amount justly due. But after the exhaust- 
ive hearing by the international commission, the 
taking of a large amount of oral testimony, and the 
full consideration given to the able counsel on both 
sides, it will be impossible to impeach the judgment. 
We trust that Congress will lose no time in making 
the necessary appropriation for the payment of this 
sum. The sooner it is paid the sooner we will be rid 
of an obligation which every consideration of justice 

. and self-respect requires us to discharge. - 

Notwithstanding the fact that the award is against 
us (it could not, of course, under the Paris decision 
have been in our favor), we rejoice in the result as 
another of the many triumphs of arbitration. Wedo 
not believe that we are wrong in saying that our na- 
tion has more to gain by the establishment of inter- 
national arbitration than it has to lose. 
dent admirers of peace. 
driven to war is known to all the world. But we do 
not love war, and we do not seek occasion to show 
our military prowess. It would please us most if we 
should not have need to employ our soldiers or our 
navy in battle for a thousand yearstocome. We be- 
lieve in liberty first of alland above all. With liberty 
we couple peace, and peace is very deartous. We 
would break it of course to preserve our liberty, but 
with very great regret and hesitation in all other 
cases. We recognize in international arbitration the 
crowning triumphs of methods of peace. We find in 
such tribunals as those of Geneva and Paris an as- 
surance not only of international justice but of inter- 
national good-will. We admit, as we ought to admit, 
that our contention may not always be a sound and 
just one; and weshow our confidence in this method 
of disposing of controversies by loyally submitting 
when the judgment is against us. 


We are ar- 


Mayor Strong. 

THE reformers made no mistake when they nomi- 
nated William L. Strong for mayor. He has been al- 
most a model mayor. Every one recognizes this 
fact, and there is no bitterness in the witticisms of his 
enemies on his little jokes and his tea Grinking. 
New York has never had a better mayor, and certain- 
ly never one who accomplished so many and so great 
reforms. 

To the general public his great claim for recogni- 
tion and admiration will rest upon what he has done 
in the departments -of police and public streets. 
With long labor, and against adverse conditions, he 
has reformed the Police department, putting it under 
able and honest Commissioners, and has, as far as 
possible, broken upthe corrupt rings within it. Of 
course we expect a change of management under 
the government of Tammany, but it will take some 
time to overthrow the reforms already established. 
The example of clean streets is also one that we are 
not willing to believe will be lost. 

But of all his reforms the most far-reaching will 
be that in the administration of the public schools, 
He has been the children’s Mayor. Against every 
opposition Mayor Strong determined that the anti- 
quated system of school government in this city 
must go. Three years ago the cumbrous school 
law divided responsibility, and made the schools a 
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field for jobbery and plunder. That system could 
not have been abolished merely by legislative enact- 
ment, but required the support and approval of May- 
or Strong. Against all misrepresentation and politi- 
cal influence he stood firm, and the Reform School 
Bill became a law; and the Mayor carried out that 
reform by the appointment of the “most admirable 
body of men which the Board of Education has ever 
had. It must be borne in mind that it is but eigh- 
teen months since the law has been operative, and 
but a year since the Board of Education could 
be thoroughly reorganized. During this time a 
great number of reforms have been achieved 
which are admirably summarized in The Edu- 
cational Review for January. Three of the most 
competent principals in the country have been ap- 
pointed to take charge of secondary education, which 
has been introduced into our public school system 
for the first time under modern conditions and with 
carefully chosen teachers. A supervisor of kinder- 
gartens has been appointed, and more than forty 
classes are how in operation. A child can now pass 
successively through all grades of instruction, from 
the kindergarten to the college, at public expense. 
More new schools have been begun and completed, 
and more property acquired for school purposes, than 
ever before in an equal period in the City’s history. 
For the first time in twenty years all the children 
who seek public school education have been accom- 
modated; and provisions have been made which in 
two years more will probably provide for all the chil- 
dren entitled to such accommodations; a successful 
truant school has also been established to make com- 
pulsory education operative. 

The course of study introduced is much more in- 
telligent and comprehensive than before. Salaries 
have been adjusted upon the basis of length ot serv- 
ice and merit, and will be payable with the new year. 
The Board of Health makes a daily inspection of 
the children to detect the presence of contagious dis- 
eases, and this inspection is contributing to the de- 
crease oi the death-rate. Manual training has been 
introduced into all the schools. The instruction in 
music has been thoroughly reorganized. A new 
building is under contract for the Board of Educa- 
tion and its administrative officers; and the character 
of the school buildings has been greatly improved. 
The vacation schools have been taken under the 
care of the Board of Education and made a part of 
the public’school system. That some of Mayor 
Strong’s efforts forthe good of the school have failed, 
and especially that to pfevent the re-election of Mr. 
Jasper as Superintendent, is not to his discredit. He 
did what he could in 1896 to secure President Gilman 
as City Superintendent, but he had not then been 
able to bring about the reorganization of the Board. 
Here again, in the department of Public Schools the 
election of a Tammany Mayor may undo in time 
much that has been achieved with so much labor; 
but we do not believe that conditions will become as 
bad as they were before. In fact the union of the 
forces of good order, which succeeded in securing 
the election of Mayor Strong, may four years hence 
accomplish a similar victory. Meanwhile Mayor 
Strong will go into retirement with the consciousness 
that he has served the City well, and that his name 
and the service he has done for the citizens and the 
children of the City will be long remembered. 


The Multitude of Writers. 


SiR WALTER BESANT tells our readers this week of 
the multitude of writers that charm and afflict the 
British public. There are a dozen or two of novel- 
ists who have the trick of telling such a story as the 
public are glad to hear, a hundred who balance 
on the edge of success, sometimes hitting on a sub- 
ject and a treatment that secure a hearing, but more 
often scarce succeeding in selling the first edition of 
their story; while the rest are to be counted by hun- 
dreds who want to write, who can write passably 
well, but who, if they will print, must warrant the 
publisher against loss. 

The conditions in this country arethe same. It is 
the result of universal education, which provides 
the rudiments of literary culture for everybody who 
wants them. Then the story is in every daily, every 
weekly, every monthly; offered in paper covers for a 
quarter or a dime,in every bookshop or railway 
station, Everybody reads stories; it is the one 
popular form of literature, and those that read 
admire the writers, magnify their emoluments, 
and wish that they toocould write, could see their 
names thus in big capitals, and roll in the wealth 
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which publishers are glad to divide with successful 
authors. Then it is so easy to write passably well, 
grammatically at least; and what village cannot 
count its share of youths or maidens who have come 
out of the public schools rich in sentiment, if poor in 
experience ? 

Everybody can write; those who can write well are 
very few. Here is the explanation of the multitude 
of story-writers and the fewness of real novelists. 
The common writer, the “mechanical writer, the wri- 
ter without a particle of genius, never can be made 
to understand the difference between invention and 
commonplace, between style and platitude. So the 
commonplace writer is indignant that he is not ap- 
preciated. It is, he is assured, the fault of the pub- 
lisher, if hiscrudities are not accepted. Has not his 
story as much love and as many murders? Why is it 
not equally good? It is just as it is with poetry— 
every one can rhyme, and most people think their 
rhymes are poetry. Rhymes and meter can make 
verse, but not poetry. There is something else need- 
ful, something undefinable and elusive, partly in the 
sense of beautiful expression, but mostly in the beau- 
ty of thought, that which we call the genius for it, 
that must be added. And this is not all acquired; it 
is partly in the native endowment. The mere rhyme- 
ster, or story-teller, is only a mechanic, as mucha 
mechanic as one who can plane a board or screw a 
nut, but who cannot build a bridge or a cathedral. 

Those who can truly appreciate a work of literary 
art are far less numerous than those who simply and 
unintelligently enjoy it; and even they are much 
fewer than those who could create it. It is the 
difference between the Chinese mind, which can 
do nothing for centuries but imitate, and the in- 
ventive Western mind. But the Occidentals are also 
mostly imitators; few can create or invent. It is the 
few who have original power, in industry or in liter- 
ature, that make the West something better than the 
far East; and it is the few who can originate, who 
are not born to follow, that we call great, whether as 
guides in thought or action, or as poets and novel- 


ists. Many can do what they are shown, many can 
follow, but few are the pathbreakers. Who taught 
Tennyson ? Who taught Kipling? Who taught 


Dickens? Who taught Stevenson? Only their own 
genius. ‘‘ Would thatall the people were prophets!’’ 
said Moses; but there was only one Moses among 
three millions, and that is a generous fraction for 
novelists or poets. 


Or all the New England dinners last week we need 
to speak of only one, that in this city at which notable 
speeches were made by Dr. Lyman Abbott, President 
Eliot, Senators Hoar and Wolcott, and ex-Secretary 
Olney. No higher note could well be struck than that 
by Mr. Olney, who, after a pleasant allusion to the Ven- 
ezuela incident, and a declaration thet ‘‘ hatred on this 
side of the Atlantic toward the kindred people on the 
other,is, I am sure, quite mythical,’’ made a fine de- 
fense of arbitration, especially with Great Britain. He 
defended it on grounds of racial patriotism and general 
philanthropy, and also as ‘‘a first-class business in- 
vestment,’”’ saving uS an enormous expense in army and 
navy. President Eliot never can see any cheer in Puri- 
tan theology or life, but he paid a fine incidental tribute 
to early settlers of Massachusetts for what they did for 
education, and a fuller tribute for what their descend- 
ants of the present day aredoing. Neither he nor 
Senator Hoar sees a gloomy outlook for New England, 
and neither fears that the spirit of the Pilgrims will be 
lost in the influx of new populations. Senator Wolcott 
had a difficult task to proclaim the Western ideas of eco- 
nomic politics as something different from and better 
than the Eastern; and he struck a note of less danger 


than he seemed to believe when he declared that the 
West and the South were joined against the North, and 
when he offered to equalize intelligence by exchanging 
some of the Western supply for a share of the Eastern 
wealth. 





....Father Malone, an article by whom we publish 
this week, would, we presume, if a plebiscite were 
taken, be voted the best loved pastor in Brooklyn. He 
has been in charge of his Catholic church for fifty-four 
years, and is thus the only senior to Dr. Storrs, who is 
one of his good friends; and indeed, the Protestants 
like him as well as the Catholics. He represents all 
kindliness and curtesy of Christian fellowship, and 
enjoys nothing more than his meetings with the New 
York Board of Regents. 


....No doubt Professor Vedder is right when he says 
that, if the whole question becomes a duel between ar- 
gument and sentiment, open communion will win as 
against strict communion. But ina matter of this sort, 
is not sentiment argument? Was not sentiment argu- 
ment in the discussion which resulted in the victory of 
those who held that unbaptized infants will be saved ? 


...eThe article by Dr. Andrew Wilson, ‘‘ The Case 
for Evolution,”’ will be followed in a few weeks by an- 
other giving the case against Evolution, by Sir J. W. 
Dawson. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
A Modern Bethel. 


BY LUCY RIDER MEYER, - 


Deaconess OF THE Metuopist Eptscorat Cuurcu. 
‘ 


In our wanderings in Germany recently we came 
across a modern Beth-El where were, not one, but three 
thousand distressed Jacobs. Of this vast number more 
than one-half, seventeen hundred, are epileptics, the 
rest being consumptives, insane, weak in nerves; in- 
ebriates, etc. But however dark the earth may be, 
there is:for every one gathered here a ladder, and one 
end reaches to Heaven. The place is a Beth-El indeed 
—a very house of God. 

It is believed that there are in Germany not far from 
a hundred thousand epileptics. The number is doubt- 
less much less in America, where our population is 
about the same, but where the crowding has been less 
and sanitary conditions better; but even here we must 
have tens of thousands of these afflicted ones. A few 
are ininsane asylums and poorhouses. Most of them, 
however, are in private homes, and many of these must 
be neglected and Suffering. In bad cases the poor 
children must be out of school, and none can attend 


church. The malady is hopeless; the end is death or 
idiocy; and even worse than that, the disease is 
looked upon with the utmost abhorrence. Among the 


more ignorant classes the unfortunate sufferer is actu- 
ally blamed and shunned; and among all classes his 
friends speak of him with averted face, and whisper, 
“‘Tt were better if he were dead.”’ 

The condition of epileptics in Germany attracted the 
attention of philanthropists some thirty years ago, and 
Bethel has grown up as the outgrowth of a humble 
effort of some men deeply interested in the ‘‘ Inner Mis- 
sion’’—home missions—of the Lutheran Church. They 
bought a little house anda few acres of land near Biele- 
feld, in eastern Germany, and opened a tiny home 
with four patients. Two years later a Deaconess House 
was established in close proximity—these Germans 
think it next to impossible to carry on benevolent work 
without these ministering sisters—and still a little 
later, in 1872, Friedrich von Bodelschwingh came as 
‘*House-Father,” taking charge of the still small 
work. Heis not the Jacob of the modern Bethel, but 
rather its ‘‘ lsrael’’; for asa ‘‘ prince ” he has ‘‘ power 
with God, and has prevailed.” 

Von Bodelschwing is a baron by birth. His father 
was Minister of Finance, and afterward Prime Minister 
of Prussia. Frederick the Good, whose short, sad 
reign we all remember, was one of his schoolroom 
companions and playmates, and all the three Emperors 
of Germany in turn have given him much assistance 
and shown him warm personal regard. After gradu- 
ating from college, the young Friedrich went through 
a course of ‘‘ gentleman farming ”’; then studied theol- 
ogy, married a lovely girl, gave a few weeks to mission 
work in Paris, and finally settled down to a pastorate in 
Germany. Then came a heart-breaking experience 
which God overruled as a preparation for his great life 
work. His four children, all he had, were taken from 
him by diphtheria within a fortnight, and his house 
was left unto him desolate. Soon after came the call 
to be house-father at Bethel, and Von Bodelschwingh 
acceptedit. God has added to him four more children 
of the flesh, but has multiplied greatly the children of 
his spirit. While most of his patients are quite hope- 
less as to cure for their bodies, thousands of them 
have been ‘‘cured”’’ in spirit under the influence of this 
good man,asthey have recognized God’s hand in their 
affliction, and have learned to look forward with hope 
to the perfect health of Heaven. 

Does -not the sight of an attack of epilepsy bring on 
similar attacks in those who witness it, especially if 
they are predisposed to it? Such a result was feared 
at first, but it has been found in actual experience at 
Bethel that it is not the case. Rather the sense of fel- 
lowship, and the sympathy they find here, seem to allay 
their terror. They have also the assurance that they 
are under the most skilful medical care, three or four 
fine physicians being always on the place. Regular 
and steady employment is also an inestimable boon, 
and they keenly appreciate the privilege of church 
attendance, where having a ‘‘fit’’ disturbs no one. 
For there are numerous little rooms containing cots 
opening off both the side aisles of the church, and into 
these any one stricken during the services is quickly 
taken by the ever watchful deacons or deaconesses who 
mingle with the worshiping congregation. 

The little work, begun in the cottage thirty years 
ago, has grown, till now there are about one hundred 
and fifty houses occupied, some of them very large. 
These houses, with outhouses, machinery, etc., and 
the four hundred acres of land attached, are valued at 
overa million dollars. Some ofthe houses are very large, 
one sheltering more than two hundred patients. The cur- 
rent expenses of the institution, including the building, 
which is constantly going on—they build seven or eight 
new houses every year—amounts to about $350,000 per 
year. This large expense is met by money which comes 
in many ways, There area few endowed beds in the 
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‘hospital wards. The rich patients pay liberally for 
their board, while many of the poorer patients bring in 


something, either from their own resources or from the 
provinces from which'they come. About one-third of 
the whole annual expense is met in this way. Then 
the work done by the patients brings in about $20,000 
per year, not reckoning the improvement of the land: 
and most important oftall there is a thoroughly organ- 
ized system of collections. The ‘ penny collections,”’ 
largely among school children, amount to $75,000 per 
year; and there are in addition, regularly authorized 
collectors at work all the time, calling from door to 
door through town and country, ‘‘ not to beg, but to 
gather up what the people have it in their hearts to 
give.” 

The work has the immense advantage, financially 
and socially, of being connected with the State Church 
of Germany. Andif we areinclined to associate for- 
malism and lack of spirituality with that Church, the 
peculiar nature of this work, together with the strik- 
ing heavenly-mindedness of its leader, Pastor von 
Bodelschwing, seems to completely offset the tendency. 
The atmosphere is one of marked spirituality. The 
unseen world toward which nearly all the patients are 
so surely hastening, is made very real to them; and 
Zionkirche, with its wide aisles and its border 0% pa- 
thetic cots, is, in a very real sense, the center of the 
whole colony. 

Pastor von Bodelschwingh believes earnestly in the 
cottage system—making so far as possible true homes 
for his people; so we find them grouped in families, ac- 
cording to sex, age, station in life and the character of 
their disease. Moreover, his helpers in some instances 
have little houses of theirown, and there are numerous 
general administration buildings and shops—all 
together, a large village, which forms the center of the 
colony. 

The patients at Bethel all work, unless too helpless 
or illtodoso. All the trades are well represented and 
many are employed in clerical capacities, but garden- 
ing-and farming are very favorite occupations. Great 
beds of flowers in massed beauty beam out upon one 
here and there. The vegetable gardens are marvels of 
productiveness, and the farms, with their high-bred cat- 
tle and carefully tilled fields, are a joy tosee. Among 
the women a few do clerical work, and there is sewing, 
mending, knitting, washing, preparing the frequent 
meals (Germans eat five times a day), and the lighter 
kinds of garden and field work for those who have been 
accustomed to outdoor work—much more common 
among the women of Germany than in this country. 

Among the Bethel patients are men and women of 
wealth and noble family, not epileptics, but with health 
broken and life force sapped by drunkenness or other 
sin. The tasks given them are specially adapted to 
their position, but are by no means omitted. At the 
very first there may be a little protest. ‘‘ Why should 
we work ?’”’ acommittee of these gentlemen once said to 
the Pastor von Bodelschwingh. ‘‘We are not accus- 
tomed to manual labor. Besides we are paying five 
hundred dollars a year for our board!” ‘‘ Yes, it isa 
large sum,’’ wasthe reply. ‘‘ But you pay not only for 
your board, but for the privilege of working. It is 
God's law, not mine, and you must obey it. It is the 
only healthful way.’’ And sothey put in their eight 
hours a day, and are the better for it in every way. 

The village proper is flanked by the two or three 
farms owned by the colony, with commodious farm- 
houses and out-buildings. In each farmhouse lives the 
‘*house-father,’’ who is often but not always one of 
the deacons; his wife, the ‘‘ house-mother’”’: their own 
children; the patients, who work the farm, and as 
many ‘‘deacons”’ or ‘‘ brothers’”’ as may be necessary 
for the care of the patients during their attacks, and 
for assistance and direction in their work. All work 
together; all eat at the same table. Morning and even- 
ing the house-father gathers all about him and leads 
the family worship. The general management of the 
farm rests also upon him. The work for the men is 
carefully systematized and by no means light; but there 
is an hour for rest at noon, and considerable variety is 
afforded by the ever-changing work of a well-kept 
farm. A great dairy from the milk of thorough-bred 
cows is the pride of one house-mother’s heart. At one 
locality a bank of clay was discovered, and forthwith a 
a brickyard was established, which turns out four mil- 
lions of brick a year. Then there are horses, chickens, 
etc., and an immense herd of pigs with a keeper, a 
stalwart peasant, entirely devoted to his charge. This 
man is a Roman Catholic; and a few years ago, when 
another establishment for epileptics was opened in a 
neighboring province, but under the care of the Roman 
Catholic Church, he was, of course, transferred to it. 
A few months there sufficed him. He came back plead- 
ing to be allowed to stay. 

‘«Didn’t they feed you well?”’ he was asked. 

coven 

‘* Did they overwork you?” 

“ee 

By the way, this other institution is said to be an ex- 

cellent one. 

‘* Well, what was the matter? Why didn’t you stay?” 

“Well—ahem!—it is all right, is St, M.’s.- I liked it 
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first-rate; but if I must say it, they kept me prayin’ so 
much o’ the time I couldn’t take proper care of my 
pigs!’’ 

This poor fellow evidently believed that 


“‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both man and bird and beast.”’ 


He certainly loves his pigs, and the grunting pets flour- 
ish under his care. ‘ 

But toreturn tothe village. The first house entered 
by our party wasthe hotel. Visitors are so numerous 
that this good little Aospiz, presided over by a deacon- 
ess with a turn for business affairs, is a necessity. By 
a most providential accident, a son of Von Bodel- 
schwingh, a-young man himself studying for the min- 
istry, became a guide to the party; and after a hearty 
midday meal, a tour of inspection was entered upon. 
Going along ‘‘ work-shop street’’ the carpenter-shop was 
the first place visited. Here forty or fifty men are at 
work. They build the new houses, and meet a never- 
ending demand for furniture of all kinds—bedsteads, 
chairs, tables, and last of all the low-roofed little house 
which the poorest of us all will have for our very own, 
as we are carried to our long-rest: Passing on, almost 
every trade is represented, each with its own head- 
quarters of work, often in a large building. At the 
two seed houses, not only their own farms and gardens 
are supplied, but a flourishing business is carried on 
with the outside world. This is also the case at the 
bookshop, and notably at the drug-store, Bromide of 
potassium, the well-known nerve sedative, is the medi- 
cine mainly used by epileptics the world over; and of 
this drug three hundred pounds are used in the colony 
every month; while enough more to make the enormous 
total of half a ton issent by post and express to pa- 
tients all over the world. The drug as procured here 
is of the very best quality; and by its being thus widely 
scattered, ‘‘ with advice’’ foreach case, the poor people 
who cannot go to Bethel are kept fromthe merciless 
hands of unscrupulous venders of patent medicine, and 
of quacks generally. 

To mention but one more of these shops: The great 
bakehouse, aptly named ‘‘ Bethlehem’’ — House of 
Bread—supplies all the bread, cakes, etc., for three or 
four thousand people. It is presided over by an enthu- 
siastic ‘‘ house-father’’ who has grown up with the 
place. His homeis above and behind his shop. 
his energetic wife engineers the housekeeping for not 
only her own family of a dozen or so olive branches, 
but the whole white-capped and coated army of bakers 
all living with their house-father in this Home. 

The most pathetic sight in all these workshops is the 
never absent couch, conveniently placed, to which one 
suddenly attacked by the dreadful malady can be 
helped. At the first symptom of anattack, the house- 
father, who is always working with his 
merely overseeing them, the assistant deacon, or in the 
woman’s department the deaconess, hurries to the as- 
sistance of the stricken one. But before he can reach 
him, the arms of his fellows are often about him, lifting 
him tenderly to the waiting couch. Even among the 
children this loving helpfulness is most striking. Not 
only dothey support the patient and carry him to the 
couch, if they are strong enough, but they stand quietly 
by, and pat the poor convulsed face or rub the cramped 
hands. Of course it does the suffering body no good; 
but if I were the patient I think the love and pity would 
be balm for my wounded soul. 

Zionkirche is situated in a beautiful beech wood. 


’ 


Here 


men, not 


It 
is large and, like all Lutheran churches, is ornamented 
with stained glass and the frequently recurring form of 
the cross. In front is a large, park-like space, full of 
flowers. One of the roads leading down from the 
church goes along a depression, whose old name, before 
Bethei was organized, “Seely Valley.” The 
houses for imbeciles, ending in an insane asylum, are 
located along this valley. With a sad wit, it has been 
dubbed “ Silly Valley’’; but an effort is now being made 
to change it to ‘‘ Happy Valley.” And truly most ap- 
propriately, if they who serve most and love most are 
the happiest ones, for here indeed is infinite opportu- 
nity to love and serve. It is very interesting to notice 
the influence of early training upon the minds of these 
imbeciles, as the clouds slowly darken over them in the 
progress of their disease. There isan eighteen-year-old 
boy in one of the Homes, who for years has not uttered 
a word except to repeat slowly over and over again in 
rhythmical cadence a little verse his mother taught 
him when a well child: 


was 


‘* Because the Lord’s dear lamb I be, 
Surely He will care for me.”’ 

These poor creatures retain their memory of hymns and 
their ability to sing almost to the last. Music plays a 
very important part in their lives, quieting their nerv- 

ous excitement and controlling the irritation and out- 
bursts of temper which form a sad characteristic of 
their disease. And they seem responsive to religious 

truth long after other things have ceased to waken any 
interest. A recently established mission in Africa, of 

which they have heard a great deal, has very warm 
friends among them. If one of the Brothers or Dea- 
conesses comes to them with an open letter, especially 
if that cne’s face shows that it is gcod news, a ringirg 
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ery of “Africa” is raised. They are always expecting 


good news from their pet mission. One of the children 
who died a while ago, took it into her own little head to 
ask for ‘‘a penny for Africa” of every visitor whocame 
within the sound of her voice, with the result that many 
dollars were added to this fund. 

Near the church, underthe beech-tree, is a beautiful 
natural amphitheater, and here are gathered every 
year the friends and supporters of Bethel, in’ a -vast 
summer meeting. On special anniversaries-as ‘many as 
eight-or ten thousand have been known to «assemble at 
these meetings. They look over the -houses and-pa- 
tients, talk with the Brothers and Sisters, shake hands 
with Pastor von Bodelschwingh and renew their inter- 
est in the work, to which nearly of them are constant, 
even if small, contributors. 

Some ‘little distance out from the village lies ‘the 
spacious cemetery. As our party entered,-a-grave-was 
noticed just within the gateway. It is‘that of an old 
man who, for many years, was the gatekeeper of the 
church. When he died, he requested that his body 
might lie here. No longer a keeper of God’s House. 
the lonely grave—for there are no others near it— 
seems stillto be doing faithful duty as keeper of this 
‘““God’s Acre.”’ The graves of the Brothers are by 
themselves; those of the Deaconesses by themselves 
also, while those of the patients occupy, of course, far 
the largest part of the cemetery. Our party noticed, 
with curious interest, that while the headstones-of the 
deacons areerect, those ot the deaconeésses lie prostrate 
over the grave, as if the modesty of the sister remained 
with her, even in death. 

Von Bodelschwingh’s skill in turning everything to 
account is admirably illustrated inthe three or four large 
houses about the place devoted to the reception and 
care of the drockensammlung—the odds and ends of 
everything sent to him from all over Germany. The 
erigin of this department is as follows: A few years 

go,a woman wrote, asking if he could utilize anything 
that might be sent. It seems she had a passion 
for collecting corks, and her attic was full of them. 
(An American cannot but wonder concerning the con- 
tents of the innumerable bottles which had thus 
yielded up their corks, but remembering the vast dif- 
ference of custom one must be charitably non-inquisi- 
tive as to such matters.) Von Bodelschwingh imme- 
diately replied to her—and also laying hold of the idea, 
published it abroad everywhere—that he would receive 
gratefully anything and everything that might be sent 
him. And to facilitate the sending, besides the ordi- 
nary very low postal rates for packages in Germany, he 
secured free freight or express. The response was im- 
mediate and enormous. Not only the collection of 
corks came—which, by the way was immediately turned 
over to a linoleum factory—but old furniture, old iron, 
old shoes, old men’s suspenders, which even now hang 
up inacertain room by the hundreds, almost by the 
thousands—old clothes of all kinds, and even old tin 
cans! No wonder that three or four houses had to be 
erected to shelter and work over this heterogeneous 
mass. To giveasingle illustration as to how things 
are utilized: The suspenders are mended, new straps 
fitted to them; and they not only supply all the men 
about the place, but they are sold at a very low price to 
the people of the town near. The shoes are mended 
also, if they are not too far gone; and if they are, the 
uppers and soles are separated, the former being worked 
over into pressed leather goods, little pocket-books, 
etc., and the latter used in some other way. The old 
clothes are carefully assorted, those that are worth it 
being mended and used, and the rest sent to the paper- 
mill. By the way, everything is of course disinfected 
upon first arrival. But our party was specially inter- 
ested in the tin cans. What could be done with old tin 
cans? The popular idea is that there is but one earthly 
use to which they can be put, which is as food for the 
notorious billy goat! But Von Bodelschwingh’s work- 
men turn them into toys, engines and cars, boats, and 
a thousand other things that delight children. 

It is, however, only the immensity of the institution, 
and the peculiar circumstances, that makes this depart- 
ment pay. The assorting and cleaning and mending is 
done by patients who are so nearly helpless that they 
can be trusted with no more responsible work. \More- 
over, room to shelter the immense mass of material 
costs nothing, amd this is almost true of the houses 
that shelter it,as they are erected by the labor of the 
patients. Last of all, the old clothes, when made over 
or mended, can be utilized to excellent advantage by 
the great number of dependent people Bethel harbors. 

Cuicaco Deaconess Home. 





....At his Christmas reception to the cardinals and 
others who gave him greetings, the Pope spoke in 
deprecation of the conflict between Church and State in 
Italy. Impartial minds must needs desire it ended. 
He believed the majority of Italians were against it, 
and thought the Government did wrong to go.contrary 
to the. will of the people, who were now convinced that 
political unity had not brought them prosperity. The 
tights of the Papacy should be_ restored; it needed to 

be independent. The Pope is said to have been in. good 
voice and good health. 








‘THE -INDEPENDENT 


..+,Archbishop Bruchesi, of Montreal, who -has just 
returned from Rome,:says that-since the present ar- 
rangement between the Government at Ottawa and that 
-at Winnipeg -was reached, the number -of .scholars in 
the Catholic schools which were-established-when the 
non-sectarian system of 1890 was -adopted in Manitoba, 
has decreased... The Archbishop expresses the hope 
that the Pope’s Encyclical will induce the Dominion 
Parliament to. give the Catholics of Manitoba all they 
want. 


...:The Christian Catholic Church, which the “Rev. 
‘John Alexander Dowie, the Chicago “Faith healer, 
organized some time ago,-appears to have thedimen- 
‘sions of a denomination. “There are now-séven min- 
isters in connection with it in this country, including 
the General’*Overseer, Mr. Dowie. “There are five mis- 
sions or churches in ‘Chicago, six in ‘other places in 
Illinois, one in Indiana, one in Kansas, with missions 
in Guadalajara, ‘Mexico, and Johannesburg, South 
Africa. The number of members is not given, but 
there have been over 1,0co baptisms in Zion Taber- 
nacle, Chicago, the past nine months; and it is stated 
that there are many letters applying to be received into 
Christian fellowship with the Church. The ordinances, 
the Lord’s Supper open to all Christians, believers’ bap- 
tism by trine immersion, and presentation and conse- 
crationof youngchildren, are observed once a month. 


....We havealready reported the decision of the Old 
Catholic bishops of Europe in favor of the consecration 
of the priest Kozlowski for the ‘‘ Polish Catholic Church 
ot America,” a.schismatic-movement among the Poles 
of the Roman Catholic Church. )Mr. Kozlowski was 
consecrated in Berne, Switzerland, in the Old Catholic 
cathedral on the twenty-first of November. Bishop 
Herzog was the consecrator, assisted by the Archbishop 
of Utrecht. Holland, and Bishop Weber, of Bonn, Ger- 
many. Bishop Herzog preached the sermon, and the 
credentials of the new bishop were signed, among 
ovhers, by the United States Minister to Switzerland. 
The rites of the Roman pontifical were observed. The 
new bishop bound himself, in-answers to the questions 
putto him, tobe true to the Catholic faith as set forth 
by the Old Catholic Convocation of Utrecht. The Pol- 
ish Catholic Church has some twenty priests and up- 
ward of 23.000 communicants, or 30,000 souls. It 
has three churches in Chicago, one in Buffalo, two in 
Cleveland, one in Detroit and one: in Chicopee, Mass., 
making eight in all. 


...Since the Whitsitt matter became a burning question 
among Southern Baptists nine State conventions have 
been held with this. result: Those-of Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, Texas and Arkansas have demanded that Dr. 
Whitsitt retire from the presidency of the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; those of Maryland and 
the District of Columbia have passed resolutions com- 
mending his administration; and those of Tennessee, 
Missouri, North Carolina and Alabama have discussed 
the matter and taken no action one way or the other, 
while Virginia and South Carolina paid-no attention to 
it. The comment of the Religious Herald, of Richmond, 
upon this is as follows: 

“ Summing up the whole situation, it looks as if our peo- 


ple are going to act in a sober, sensible way about the 
whole matter.” 


It believes that the safest and best course will be to let 
the trustees, who are -men-of intelligence and. responsi- 
bility, settle the matter according to their best judg- 
ment. 


....The following statistics of the Orthodox Friends 
have been gathered by Rufus M. Jones, editor of Zhe 
American Friend of Philadelphia: 


Yearly Meetings. Members. Ministers. 





51256 -103 
SMEs Sab nversticnsehnsensen oun 3,845 68 
I a atbk 28k chine ty Sones me eee 1,432 32 
WUE SOIR o vcccccececass cress. 5,497 59 
nn eae, ESSER SR Sap ie 4,496 119 
SRA es iy Caer et Pre ey 1,527 29 
Sire ree Par eens eee ae ey 19,377 215 
Western............ Kg tcnceaceesss Se 15,604 190 
PUMA. 53 pins 50 sb0 spices svesage-< 5,105 57 
NS 5 ctu wieae city ge eke nese sh peal + 11,513 179 
55546 oc cg shne ons acces Seo kad 11,120 183 
SNE oso 5.505 c6ec kag suse oped 1,126 25 
Philadelphia...........cccesessccecees 4,450 39 
Friends in Arkansas............-.++++ 483 
90,921 1,298 
Canada Yearly Meeting.............. 1,035 25 
Friends in Mexico........-.seseeeseee 400 
Total in America........-++2..--++08 92,356 1,323 
Total last year.........cseeeeeeseees 90,436 
oe So 2 Ce eae er re rte ee eres + -1,920 


....At the recent.annual session of the Synod of the 
Waldensian Church, in Torre Pellice, a small town sit- 
uated at the foot of the Cottian Alps, the proposed new 
constitution of the Church was considered, and twelve 
of the forty-five articles. were-adopted. Among the 
articles adopted was one with reference to.support.for 

aged. ministers. .The-provisions.are.as folows;-every 
minister during the first twenty-five years of ;his service 


-Sion.churches. themselves. 
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shall pay twenty-dollars:a year, and thirty dollars after- 
ward-until he-is placed onthe retired list. Any min- 
ister may ask to be placed upon this list after thirty- 
five years of service. When he reaches the age of sev- 
enty years he is expected to retire; at the age of sev- 
enty-five he mustretire. Beginning with the year 1902 
every retired minister will receive $240, and widows 
-and.orphans-one-half that sum. The annual expendi- 
tures for -the-evangelistic work amount to. upward of 
$60,000, -of-which-about one-fourth is raised: by the mis- 
The rest of the funds come 
from.the United States, Scotland, and other countries. 
Scotland alone contributed last year nearly $18,000. A 
distinction is made between the old and established 


-churches.and.the-missions, and -separate -statistics are 


given of each. Of the former there are 18-churches, 


-with-22-pastors.and 13,424 communicants; -of the latter 


there-are.45-pastors, 48 churches and -5,537 communi- 
cants. The-.amount raised by the missions is’ $15,312, 
and thecontributions of the churches are $15,439. 


Biblical Research. 


In reference to the Solomon-Proverb literature of 
the Old Testament Professor von Orelli, a leading 
German conservative, of the University of Basel, 
makes the following significant statements in a recent 
discussion on this topic: 


“‘In order to understand properly the Solomon-Wisdom 
literature, we must appreciate its unique character. This 
differs to a notable degree from the prophetic revelations 
and ideas of Israel. This is surprising, because we do not 
expect here a distinction between philosophical and theo- 
logical ethics, socurrent in our days. The solution of the 
difficulty lies in this, that this Wisdom literature from the 
very beginning was a peculiar product of Israelitish soil, 
but was common property of the kindred tribes. Jor this 
fact we have abundant evidence. In chapters 30 and 31 of 
the Proverbs the headings show that we have here foreign 
and not Jewish proverbs. The Kingdom of Massa there 
mentioned is found also in the cuneiform inscriptions. In 
Job the speakers are foreigners. The Queen of Sheba came 
to hear Solomon’s wisdom because in her owncountry she 
had. heard similar proverbs but none equal to Soiomon’s. 
At the present time the inscriptions of Sheba are engaging 
the attention of scholars, and it is found that the kingdom 
existed and flourished already in the days ofSolomon. As 
this type of literature then was spread from beyond the 
boundaries of Israel, it is folly to put these books into 
the post-exilic period. After the exile there was no possi- 
bility of such an interchange and exchange of proverbs, as, 
é. g., is found in Job. The post-exilic was the time of 


specific Jewish literature, such as is found in Ecclesiasti- 
cus.” 








....The German biblical writer, Th. Weitbrecht, of 
Stuttgart, has adopted Gladstone’s title, ‘‘ The Impreg- 
nable Rock,’’ in the rendering ‘‘Der Fels in den Wellen” 
for a new defense of the credibility of the Scriptures, 
and he gives this picture of the methods and manners 
of the newer school: 

“When the critic attacks a particular doctrine of the 
faith, and appeals to the ‘Sacred Scriptures’ as the basis 
of his attack, I call his attention, say to a passage in‘Co- 
lossians in defense of the Church’s teachings. Then Iam 
told that the Epistle to the Colossians is not Pauline, and 
cannot be appealed to. Then I cite Romans, but am told 
that Romans is indeed of Pauline origin, but that Paul has 
no decisivé voice in the matter at issue, and that a word of 
Christ is wanted. Then I refer him to a passage in John’s 
Gospel, but am told that this will not do, as the fourth 
Gospel is not Johannine. When then I refer to a passage 
in Mark I am told that Mark is indeed genuine, but that 
just the passage in question is not critically reliable, but is 
a later addition to the Gospel. When then I cite a passage 
as an original saying of Jesus that is not. thus. critically 
objectionable, I am told that this is indeed a genuine say- 

‘ing of Christ; but who knows if it has been handed down 
to us in its original shape and form, or if it is in the pres- 
ent form not the result of the later dogmatic period ? What 
certainty can such a method attain?” 


.... The Cambridge Beza Codex, also known as Codex 
D, has in recent years, through its peculiar readings, 
become more famous thanever. It will be remembered 
that Professor Blass, of Halle, based his theory of a 
double edition by Luke of the Acts, on the unique read- 
ings of this. manuscript. Blass published also a separate 
edition of the variants of this codex on both of Luke’s 
books. Nestle has now issued a complete collection of 
these variants on the Gospels and Acts, that contain a 
mass of archaic and peculiar features of considerable 
interest to students of the New Testament text. This 
is issued asa supplement to the Tischendorf, Edition of 
the New Testament, published by Nestle, and is entitled 
Novi Testamenti Graci Supplementum editionibus de-Geb- 
hardt-Tischendorfianis accommodavit Eberhardus Nestle. 
(Leipzig, pp. 93. Price 1.80 marks.) The variants 
themselves fill two-thirds of this pamphlet, the last 
third. containing other text-critical material, such as 
notes, chiefly from extra-canonical Gospel fragments, 
é B+» Gospel according to Peter, the Gospel of the Epyp- 
tians, of the Ebionites, etc; further a -collection-of the 
_Agrapha of Christ, 27.in all; as also the apocryphal let- 
_tets-of Christ. and King Abgar .of Edessa, found in-Eu- 
-sebius, Church History, Vol. 1, 13. 
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.... After various ups and’ downs the old theory that 
Asia is the primitive seat of mankind, as is implied also 
in the-Scriptures, is coming into the forefront again. A 
renewed and very able discussion of this theory has ap- 
peared inthe Vorgeschichte der Indocuropder; by the late 
jurist, R. von Ihering. He shows that Asia is the source 
of our entire culture, and that this is predominantly 
“Semitic in character, the roots striking down in histor- 
ical soil of thousands of yearsin Babylonia. Zéckler 
declares this the best presentation of the subject ex- 
tant.and the theory better adapted than any other to 
harmonize the oldest data of history. 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for January 9th. 


JESUS TEMPTED.—Marrt. 4: I-11. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ For in that he himself hath suf- 
fered, being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted.’’—HEs. 2: 18. 


Notes.—‘‘ 7hen.’’—Immediately after the baptism 
and the testimony of the Holy Spirit. “* The wil- 
derness.”"—Where is not known; probably near Mount 
Nebo. The tradition which selects Quarantania as the 
mountain is as likely as any place. ‘* Fasted forty 
days.’’—This does not necessarily mean that he literally 
ate nothing at all, which so far as we can judge would 
have been a sin, tempting God; but that he ate spar- 
ingly, as the desert supplied food, such as locusts and 
wild honey. ‘* The tempter.””—Satan. “Tf thou 
art the Son of God.’’—Indicative ‘‘ art,’’ not subjunctive 
be. He admits that Jesus is the Son of God. 
‘* Said unto him.’’—Whether appearing in a visible 
form, or in the way of suggestion is not here made 
positive. Either would satisfy the biblical way of 
speaking of Satan. ‘* The stones became bread.’’— 
Some imagine that the stones were thin and flat like 
loaves, but that is uncertain. ** Man shall not 
live.’’—Quoted from Deut. 8: 3. ‘* Pinnacle of the 
temple.’’—Perhaps really; perhaps in vision. It is not 
certain just what part of the temple is meant, but some 
high point just on the edge of the deep ravine. 
‘* He shall give his angels charge.’’—Quoted from Ps. gt: 
tI, 12. ** Thou shalt not tempt.’’—Deut. 6: 16.——— 
‘©All the kingdoms of the world.’’—As they cannot be 
seen from any mountain, it seems to follow that the 
language is figurative, as of a vision of the mind, a 
mental temptation, rather than a real sight from the 
mountain top. ‘*Thou shalt worship the Lord.” — 
Deut. 6: 13. 

Instruction.—As soon as Christ came into the con- 
sciousness of his mission he felt impelled to go into the 
wilderness and think of it. We need not suppose that 
he fully comprehended it; but he knew that it was any- 
thing but agreeable, and he was tempted to use his 
power in ways more like what the public expected of a 
Messiah. This was just the time, after his great expe- 
rience, that he was most liable to temptation. 

His temptation was to escape his high and painful 
mission, and take an easier and lower one, tho yet a 
useful one. One can disobey the heavenly vision by 
refusing to leave a pleasant, comfortable life to do hard 
work for God and the world. 

The first temptation was to use his power for selfish 
purposes. Jesus did make bread by miracle, but not 
for himself. He could live on locusts a while longer, 
even if they were few and poor eating. His miraculous 
power was not given for his own benefit. 

The second temptation was for display,-as a means 
of attracting attention to‘his Messianic pretentions. It 
was that he should startle the people into saying, 
What a great man! But that was another form of self- 
ishness. His business was to go about doing good, and 
his Messiahship was to consist in just that. 

The third temptation was to a lowering of the idea of 
his Messiahship to the level of the Jewish notions. The 
Devil put it into his mind that he could bea king and 
rule the Jews, and overthrow the Romans and succeed 
to their dominion. That would be very glorious; but 
it would be a temporal and not a spiritual Messiahship. 
That would be worshiping Satan; for it would be selfish 
seeking for power. But the real kingdom of God must 
be in the heart, not on a throne. 

Jesus must have been in his youth a faithful student 
of the Bible. He was able to answer text with text, 
and always to say just the word, out of the Bible, that 
would confound the tempter. We ought to know the 
Bible better. Could we answer three temptations, as 
Jesus did, by quotations of Scripture taken from one 
single book of the Bible ? 

The Devil is still busy with his temptations all the 
time. We are constantly assailed, and we ought to be 
constantly on our guard, especially just after we have 
made good resolutions, or been to church, or think we 
are safest. 


If we will drive off ‘the temptations of Satan we may 
have the ministrations of angels. 

If Jesus was tempted we need not hope to escape. If 
we are tempted, we can remember that so was Jesus. If 
we want comfort and help in trials, we can go to one 
who-was tempted or tried in all points like us, and with- 

-out sin, 
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Literature. 


‘Not of the Immortals. 


From the feverishly busy and brilliant world of 


“French fiction-writers, there has passed one of twocon- 


temporaries that have really stood forth, detached and 
with something monumental about them—novelists 
with an international as wellasa national distinction. 
Daudet’s public, when he wrote at his best and in the 
flower of his career, was almost .as definitely one of 


New York,of London,of Melbourne, of St. Petersburg, ~ 


as of hisown France. Only Zolacan be said to enjoy 
now just that sort of reputation—to enlist the interest 
of a similarly wide and cosmopolitan array of readers. 
We have but the single survivor, Daudet being gone— 
tho Zola’s appeal is one made largely on the strength 
of many qualities in which Daudet had no lot nor part. 
Not Bourget, nor Ohnet, nor Loti have the ear of an 
extra-Gallic reading world as he did. Coppée has not 
won it, with all his fine capital for it. As for such 
clever or more than clever men—Lavedan, Maizeroy, 
Prévost, Marniand Mirbeau, and so on—they do not 
yet count authoritatively, even in Paris; and com- 
parisons between such writers and Daudet are un- 
wise. The Decadents and he have had little in com- 
mon. Perhaps Jean Sigaux, little known to English 
and American novel-readers, has more of Daudet’s 
parts than any other man of his circle. 

There is no need to set forth here the literary or 
personal biography of Daudet. An amiable, simple, 
high-minded man in much, he grew up from his hum- 
ble Nimes boyhood into a career and into recogni- 
tion in Paris. It came by way of more pathetic 
struggles than ever entered into pages of his books, 
which are something autobiographic. His first real 
novelistic success came in 1875. with the story 
“Young Froment and Old Risler,’’ and its in- 
cisive, luminous study of the odious Sidonie Chébé. 
Then followed his other masterpieces of delineation 
and of novelistic style—‘‘ Jack,” ‘‘ The Nabob,” that 
admirable ‘‘The Kings in Exile,” the intimately 
Meridional ‘‘ Numa Roumestan,” ‘‘Sapho,” the dark 
dramas of ‘‘The Arlésienne,” and ‘‘The Struggle 
for Life,’’ and so on, down to ‘‘ The Immortal,” in 
which very imperfect novel he set the seal on his con- 
tempt of that Academy, of which he never was a 
member. ‘‘The Stay of the Family,” and another 
story, are still serials as he dies. The list of his 
stories.and of his other work does not become so 
very formidable; but for a long time its quality as 
fiction was admirably sustained. His representa- 
tive period lies at least fifteen years ago. Of late, all 
vigor had passed from his work, while his art had 
been fairly sustained. 

As a novelist, Daudet’s finest characteristics are 
not always self-evident. He was not a realist like 
Zola, professedly; but as a ‘‘naturalist’’ he was in 
touch with many of Zola’s convictions. Impres- 
sionism, too; was of the essence of his art. He believed 
in selecting and combining the probable, the natural, 
the thoroughly human as the stuff for the best novel 
a man could write. That was enough. Romance 
could take care of itself. His types were real men, 
real women—as France sees them. In some in- 
stances he drew simple portraits—a few. In others 
he adroitly combined a dozen harmonious outlines 
into a firm composite, studied with exquisite 
nicety. He was perfectly sane and ever sincere. He 
never pleased or offended, as a writer or a moral 
painter, but with the conviction that he was right and 
true to many important considerations besidesyartistic 
ones. He did not aim expressly at being a dra- 
matic novelist. But the strongly, irresistibly dra- 
matic, springing out of an ethical situation especially, 
pervades his finest books. He has a delicate, occa- 
sionally a far gayer humor; but his novels paint life 
as not a laugh, but as what life is—a problem, over 
which tears are apt to fall. Nothing is superfluous 
in his plots. A chair askew may prove to bean essen- 
tial, a striking psychologic detail. He plotted, he 
noted, he rewrote with infinite and tedious pains. 
As for Daudet’s style, it is usually the best sort of 
lucid, expressive, eloquent French in story-telling; 
with a rare felicity in the apt word, the telling phrase; 
a manner devoid of mere rhetoric and economic in its 
easy diction. 

Whether Daudet is to be ,vouchsafed a long nove!- 
istic. life and vogue is doubtful. He never was-an 


_Immoriel,-and we.suspect he is not tobe. an 
. immortal. 


Perhaps --his work is: too. intensely, 
too intrinsically, contemporary. A year ago, ~ he 
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said to the writer of this article: “It is, in a sénse, 
a matter of indifference to me whether even the 
next generation cares to read the best thing that 
I have written! I have never allowed myself: tobe 
hampered by that grand possibility—neglect.” ~But 
that no French novelist of the hour is quite. his peer 
in.the-human appeal, in the finesse of.a psychological 
element in a-story, in charm.of literary manneriand 
in sincerity—over-all.and under all—it is not wise to 


‘dispute. 


A History OF AMERICAN CHRISTIANITY. 
Woolsey ~Bacon. 
$2.00. ) 

Whatever may be said of this new volume inthe 
American Church History Series, in the way of praise 
or blame, it is full of ideas and rich reading. In-fact, 
it is based on an idea, or, perhaps, we should Say.con- 
ception, of the subject, which runs through .the 
whole work and which is so much the property of-the 
author himself that it would not surprise us to learn 
that he had himself suggested the addition of such a 
general survey of the whole field to the series of spécial 
denominational American Church Histories, asa volume 
distinct in itself. From whatever source the suggestion 
of such a volume came it was founded on a sound view 
of the real object ofsucha series. For there is a sense 
in which the Christianity of a country is larger than all 
the denominations, and is neither the aggregate of all 
the churches nor the composite of them, but the prod- 
uct of certain influences and conditions which lie out- 
side of them al:. There is, perhaps,no manin the 
country who sees this more distinctly than the author 
of this volume, and this fact has given him an emanci- 
pation fromthe ordinary habit of looking at American 

Christianity as a sort of denominational mosaic and 

left him able to trace organic unities and vitalities. 

The method marked out for the work is the entirely 
philosophical one of taking the whole environment into 
account as supplying the conditions under which every 
element in the new Christianity has been developed, 
and which, acting in combination with the inner life of 
each special or denominational movement, have left 
its impression on the final result. The general tone of 
the work and of the conclusion it reaches may be seen 

in this extract (p. 34): 


By Leonard 
(Fhe Christian -Literature Co. 


“But in the calmness of our long retrospect it is easy 
for us to recognize that whatever jurisdiction should have 
been established over an undivided Protestant church 
would inevitably have proved itself, in no long time, just 
such a yoke as_neither the men of that time nor their: fa- 
thers had been able to bear. Fifteen centuries of Church 
history have not been wasted if thereby the Christian. peo- 
ple have learned that the pursuit of Christian unity through 
administrative or corporate or diplomatic union is follow- 
ing the wrong road, and that the one Holy Catholic Church 
is not the corporation of saints, but their communion.” 

Beginning on this general scheme with the Spanish 
discovery and conquests, the author takes a look around 
him at the religious situation in the Old World and the 
new conditions of spiritual life there which. saved us 
from having a medieval Christianity fastened upon this 
continent. With this reverent view of the opening 
history in his hand as the clue to its providential char- 
acter, Dr. Bacon proceeds to sketch in swiftly moving 
chapters the Spanish and French Christianity in Amer- 
ica, and to put his readers in possession of the antece- 
dents from which that Christianity was sprung, and 
which finally developed into the permanent Christian 
occupation ofthe country. These movements he traces 
from the distinct.centers in which they began--the Vir- 
ginia colonization, that of Maryland and the Carolinas, 
of the Dutch Calvinists and Swedish Lutherans,-.of 
New England. and of the Middle Colonies and Georgia, 

Passing at this point from the study of the history ia 
its local and partial aspects, attention is turned next 
to the larger influences which began to tell on the 
shaping of the whole. They are traced in an effective 
chapter on ‘‘ The Eve of the Great Awakening”’ follow - 
ed by another on ‘‘ The Great Awakening,” whose first 
clear note was sounded in 1740 at the Log College. in 
New Jersey. From this we pass tothe.close of. the 
colonial era, the distractions of the War of Independ- 
ence, the growth of French infidelity and secular feel- 
ing tothe second Great Awakening at the very end of 
the century, the rise of the great institutions for organ- 
ized Christian aggression and missions, and the grad- 
ual but irresistible movement of the Christianity of the 
country intoconflict with public wrongs suchas intemper- 
ance and slavery—a conflict we may remark in passing 
which from that day to this has broadened and deepen- 
ed and which, far more seriously than Dr. Bacon seems 
to appreciate, has characterized and still characterizes 
American Christianity as militant and aggressive. 

It is nodt necessary to follow the .author further. 
Enough has. been said to show his method and general 
point of view. Looking at the-work in detail, it is writ- 
ten with a frank boldness which no other American 
writer whose name we happen to recall has ventured 
to use. It expresses to a nicety and with a deft literary 
workmanship which any. writer of English might envy 
the view.of New England history in which the..author 
was trained in his distinguished father’s home. The 
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son has very much widened the: scope. and field -of his 
researches.. He has taken the Southern and Middle 
Colonies into view and writes of themin a blunt plain- 
ness which is, after all, little ‘more than the conclusions 
which other students have expressed in softer phrases, 
such as*‘The scandal of theVirginia clergy went on from 
bad to worse,’’ and this in spite of the heroic endeavor of 
Dr. Blair, who for ‘‘ more than fifty years struggled 
against adverse influences to recoverthe church fromits 
degradation.’’ Against Mr. Douglas Campbell’s con- 
tention that the Puritanism in this country drew its life 


and power from Holland and not from England we find’ 


this that, 

“In the records of a colony that was absolutely and ex- 
clusively under Dutch control and made up chiefly of 
Dutch settlers, nineteen years from the beginning of the 
colony there was only one church in the whole extent of 
it; at the end of thirty years there were only two churches. 
After ten years of settlement the first schoolmaster ar- 
rived, and after thirty-six years a Latin school was begun, 
for want of which up to that time young men seeking a 
classical education had to go to Boston for it. In no col- 
ony does there appear less of local self-government or of 
central representative government, less of civil liberty, or 
even of the aspiration for it. The contrast between the 
character of this colony and the heroic antecedents of the 
Dutch in Holland, is astonishing and inexplicable.”’ 

Per contra, Dr. Bacon has a good word for the Scotch 
Irish as against their latest assailant Mr. Sidney P. 
Fisher, in his volume on ‘‘ The Making of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ 

We. can only in this notice advert briefly to the au- 
thor’s remarks on such a subject as the treatment of the 
Indians by the first settlers, and say that it stands in re- 
freshing contrast. with the ordinary. historical cant on 
this subject.. His position as to the strength and prev- 
alence of antislavery feeling both North and South 
previous to 1830, will probably bear some qualification; 
but the facts as presented.cannot be shaken, tho modi- 
fying facts may be introduced. As to the later conflict 
with slavery, Dr. Bacon’s ‘position need not be dis- 
cussed here. It is substantially that which has been 
taken in THE INDEPENDENT, tho we suppose there is 
still in existence a class of excellent philanthropists 
who regard it as little less than a libel on some of their 
own heroic ideals. 

The best part of this volume lies, as it should, in the 
treatment of the definitely religious topics, such as the 
account of the two ‘‘Great Awakenings.” The tone of 
the work is catholic, and wholly free from sectarian 
bias, so free in fact that the author has felt himself at 
liberty to speak with a freedom and boldness which a 
writer conscious ‘of bias would not have dared to use. 
That the author will be followedin all his conclusions 
we do not expect; but he has given us in one moderate 
volume the most vital, inspiring, quickening and really 
useful history of American Christianity as a whole, 
nevertheless. 


Wuite Man’s ArFrica. By Poultney Bigelow. (Illus- 
troted by R. Caton Woodville. and from photo- 
graphs. Harper & Brothers. $1.75.) 

The chapters which compose this volume have been 
during the year past one of the principal attractions of 
Harper’s Monthly. Mr. Bigelow was commissioned to 
undertake this work by the Harpers, and had every ad- 
vantage which his personal reputation could add to a 
liberal outfit. The limits of his observations do not ex- 
tend far beyond the northern boundaries of the South 
African Republic, tho they apply to the Portuguese and 


German administration, neither of which Governments - 


is showing much ability to cope with the problem of 
South African colonization. The Portuguese particu- 
larly gets from Mr. Bigelow the same tremendous scor- 
ing on the account of incapacity and corruption it has 
received from every other observer who has had any- 
thing to do with it. The strength of Mr. Bigelow’s 
book lies in its exposition of the Boers as a race and as 
the prospective builders of a new political, social and 
industrial State in South Africa. His special point is 
that the conditions favor the development in South 
Africa of something like a Federal Union, and that the 
indications point to this as the best solution of the con- 
fused problem. With all the criticism he makes on the 
English administration of the country in special cases, 
his general verdictis one of enthusiastic approval. His 
hope for the future of the country centers in England 
and in the Orange Free State to whose President, Mar- 
tin Steyn, the book is dedicated. -~-Mr. Bigelow’s theory 
of a white man’s Africa may recall to our readers 
some not altogether pleasant echoes of similar theories 
in this country, especially as he holds the American 
Negro to be the descendant of a mixed ancestry which 
represents not only the Gaboon River type, but the 
beticr and stronger races of South Africa as well. 
As-we have already said the strong point in the 
‘book is the study of the Boers as the founders of a 
State, not only as they are seen in President Kriiger’s 
“dominions, but in President Steyn’s, through the entire 
Transvaal, Cape Colony and British South, Africa. 
This subject is presented in very many aspects and‘re- 
lations, some of which differ so much among them- 
selves as to be almost contradictory, They are a deep- 
ly religious people, all Protestant, and with a strongly 
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Calvinistic tinge not only to their theology but to their 
theories of life; so much so as to suggest many points of 
comparison with the colonists of New England. Nothing 
of this nature escapes Mr. Bigelow’s attention. His re- 
spectful and appreciative treatment of this side of Boer 
life and character, and of its bearing on the social and 
political problem is one of the distinct merits of his 
book. The differences-and variations of type and de- 
velopment among these people are so many and so 
wide that no one selection from Mr. Bigelow’s book 
will do either them or himself full justice. We venture, 
however, to make the following extract as characteris- 
tic of the author’s method and as, in a general sense at 
least, a true portraiture, and as a just presentation of 
the plain democratic material the rulers of South Africa 
will have to deal with: 


‘“* All there is of Boer history for the last eighty years is 
a struggle for personal liberty. The Boer is the embodi- 
ment of republicanism without a republic. The Boer ideal 
is to live upon a farm so big as to conceal from view his 
next neighbor; and to be exempt from all government in- 
terference, particularly that of the tax-collector. His polit- 
cal constitution is framed on the theory that every Boer 
capable of bearing arms has a right to be heard in the na- 
tional assembly; and if his view does not prevail it is in his 
tradition to secede and establish a government for himself, 
even in defiance of a popular majority. _The history of the 
Boers is one-third war against England, one-third war with 
Negroes, and one-third civil war. So natural is it that the 
Boer should take up arms against his own government 
that in past years the penalty for technical treason has 
been about the same as'that for stealing a horse or being 
drunk and disorderly.overnight.. The Boer by no means 
surrenders any of his own personal rights when he elects 
his representative in the Volksraad or his President. The 
parliament is regarded merely as a people’s committee, and 
the President as its moderator or spokesman. The people 


’ expect their -President to visit them with the regularity of 


a family physician or minister of the Gospel, and they ex- 
ercise the right to catechize him as to what he has done, 
and to ventilate, each in turn, whatever grievances he may 
entertain. Even in the United States the President has 
never, least of all in the earliest days of the Republic, 
represented so intimately the people of every corner of the 
country.” 

We need not add that. the book is very readable and 
has the advantage of treating the subject from a some- 
what new and free point of view as well as with the 
freshness of a personal observer. It is rather an at- 
traction than otherwise in this volume that it does not 
try over again the Cecil Rhodes and Jameson case, but 
discusses it only on large lines and in a general way. 


A Concise History oF Missions.. By Edwin Mun- 
sell Bliss, D.D., Editor of Encyclopedia of Missions. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. 75 cents.) 

Thisis alittle book four inches by seven insize, of three 
hundred and twenty-one pages, and costs less than a 
dollar; but it is hard to see how it could be better, and 
harder yet to find anything of importance in the study of 
missions which has been omitted.’ The general subject 
as plotted out is presented in three Parts, of which the 
First is devoted to the General History, under which 
head Dr. Bliss includes a brief sketch of Apostolic and 
Medieval Missions, Roman Catholic Missions, Early 
Protestant Missions, British Missions, American Mis- 
sions,and European and Other Missions. Brief and 
compact as the sketches of these topics are they con- 
tain asurprising amount of information. Taken to- 
gether they give not only the skeleton of the history 
but the marrow of it as well. 

Part II is occupied with *‘ The Development of the 
Field.” This large topic is subdivided geographically 
so that we_have brief sketches of what has been done 
and attempted in North and South America, in Africa,in 
in the Levant, in India, in Southeastern Asia, in China, 
in Japanand Korea, and in the Pacific Islands. These 
sketches are intended to describe the present situation 
and the total results achieved by all the Christian mis- 
sions planted in any of these fields. 

The finai, or Third Part, on the ‘‘ Organization and 
Methods of Mission Work,”’ is, in many respects, the 
most interesting and valuable. The points raised under 
this head are ‘‘ The Object and Motive of Missions ;’’ 
** Agencies in the Field’’; ‘‘ Methods, Evangelization, 
Zenana and Medical Work’’; ‘‘ Education, Bible Trans- 
lation, Christian Literature,” and ‘‘ Church Formation, 
Self-support, Social Development.’’ All this is follow- 
ed with an alphabetical recapitulation of missionary 
societies, a bibliography of books on missions, subjects 
to be commended, and a brief index. 

Looking over the book as a whole, we find little to 


_improve in general plan or detailed execution. It 


moves steadily on, in an interesting way, the parts in 
good relation to each other, well-proportioned, in a 
natural order on a logical plan, in good historical per- 
spective, and with a full, accurate and appreciative 
treatment of the subject on all sides, historical, prac- 
tical, and what we believe to be the most important of 
all, on a sound view of the method and theory of mis- 
sions. It is, in short, as near an approach to the ideal 


-handbook of missions as-we have, or are likely to have, 


and one that can be used without suppressing the read- 
er's Christian enthusiasm, : pe 
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Birp NEIGHBORS. An-Jntroductory Acquaintance with 
One Hundred and Fifty Birds Commonly Found in the 
Woods, Fields ‘and Gardens about Our Homes. By 
Neltje Blanchan, with an Introducion by John 
Burroughs and Fifty Colored Plates. (Doubleday, 
McClure & Co. $2.00.) 


“This is a popular book in the best sense of the word, 


for many reasons; first because the author has availed 
herself of the new process of color-photography, and 
of the very plates used already in ‘‘ Birds,” published 
by: The Nature Study Publishing Co., of Chicago, and 
also because of the novel arrangement of the work on a 
cclor basis, because of its fresh, vivid style, and be- 
cause such writers as Burroughs, Flagg and Torrey in 
their pleasant, easy discourse on bird life, have created 
an appreciative audience for just such a book. 

Of course the photographs in three colors are from 
stuffed birds—but the birdsare most naturally arranged 
in almost every instance; the texture of the feathers is 
admirable far beyond whatcan be rendered by the most 
conscientious copyist, and the color is extremely su-- 
cessful, giving great hopes of what may ultimately be 
attained by color photography, and better results than 
have been obtained by other methods. The birds might, 
of course, have been rendered without what has been in- 
tended as appropriate background; yet, even in quality 
of picturesque composition thé illustrations may well 
bear comparison with those of other books of its class. 

Lest the reader be tempted to take as scientific the 
classification of birds according to color adopted by the 
bright author (Mrs. N. B. De Graff Doubleday), that 
one who sees a bird on his daily walk may be able 
quickly ‘‘to make its bowing acquaintance,”’ the first 
chapter sums up the bird families, their characteris- 
tics, and the representatives of each family included in 
Bird Neighbors. The next chapter divides them, as 
seen generally in upper halves of trees, orlower halves 
near the edges of woods, etc.; then the ‘‘ Seasons”’ (the 
latitude of New York being taken as an arbitrary divi- 
sion), and the sizes (the English sparrow and robin be- 
ing criterions) are discussed; but the main body ofthe 
work is given to the concise, vivid description of the 
person and habits of birds, each with its scientific and 
common names, ranged under these original headings 
‘*Conspicuously Black and White,” ‘‘ Blue and Black,”’ 
etc. 

In the Preface the author makes generous acknowl- 
edgment to ‘‘this clear-visioned prophet,’’ Mr. John 
Burroughs, who seconds her attempt to quicken and 
enlarge the general interest in our birds by an intro- 
duction. Her quotations from Lowell make one real- 
ize how well the poet knew our common birds. 





THE COLONIAL LAws OF NEW YorRK. From the Year 
1664 to the Revolution. (James B. Lyon, ‘State 
Printer, Albany.) 

This edition of the Colonial Laws of New York has 
been transmitted to the Legiskature and published by 
the Commissioners of Statutory Revision, pursuant to 
Chapter 125 of the Laws of 1891. It is an edition in 
five large volumes octavo, bound in legal calf and con- 
tains the ‘‘ Charters to the Duke of York, the Commis- 
sion and Instructions to Colonial Governors, the Duke’s 
Laws, the Laws of the Dongan and Leisler Assemblies, 
the Charters of Albany and New York and the Acts of 
the Colonial Legislatures from 1691 to 1775 inclusive,” 
as the full sub-title of each volume recites on the title- 
page. The publication is made verbatim, and preserves 
the original spelling and punctuation. It is, as we un- 
derstand the Commissioners, the first complete edition 
of the colonial laws of New York, and is made on the 
basis of the Van Schaak edition so far as the arrange- 
ment andchapter numbering are concerned. The edi- 
tion includes the colonial laws from the first English 
occupation in 1664 to the General Assembly of 1691. 
The first sixty-three chapters of the laws, beginning 
with 1691, have been, with a few noted exceptions, 
copied from the parchment rolls in the State Library at 
Albany. The originals seem to have been sent to Eng- 
land for the Crown’s approval and kept there. The 
other laws are, with some few exceptions, copied from 
the original manuscripts in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Albany. The few originals which have 
been lost are supplied from the best and most authen- 
tic sources possible. Important points in the history of 
each act are noted at the beginning. The edition is pro- 
vided witha full index, in which we find the. name of 
every person referred to in the legislation of the colony, 
a feature which adds much to the genealogical and his- 
torical value of the edition. In the index every re- 
vival, continuation, explanation, amendment and re- 
peal of an act has been indicated,so that the history of 
any subject of legislation may be traced by the use of 
these notes and index. Each volume contains its own 
index. This edition is a noteworthy one as containing 
all the laws which were at any time in force in the 
colonies, while the other editions contain only those 
which were in force at some given date. Those which 


‘had expired by limitation or had been repealed were 


omitted. By act of Legislature the colonial laws in 
force up to 1828 from that time ceased to have force in 
the State, except, of course, in cases where they were 
kept alive by irrepealable contracts, Some of.the laws 
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affecting real estate may also remain in 
force. The main interest of the publica- 
tion is historical. The editors publish 
with the volume a valuable ‘‘ Historical 
“Note”? by Robert C. Cumming on the 
history of representative government in 
the colony of New York. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. (Chi- 
cago, $1.00) bring out this year NIRVANA: 
A Story of Buddhist Philosophy, by Paul 
Carus, in what, for want of a better name, 
we shall call Japanese facsimile style, and 
in close resemblance to the publication a 
year ago. It is asympathetic or appre- 
ciative exposition of Buddhistic panthe- 

‘ism, a scheme which has no value as a 
philosophy nor asa religion, and whose 
exponents in this country are engaged in 
an industry as delightfully out of place 
as Mr. Dickens’s missionary export of 
warming-pans toGuinea. What interest 
can this matter-of-fact Yankee nation 
have in such philosophy as this (p. 25)? 

“After a brief pause Subhiiti continued : 
‘ And the idea of an immutable Self cannot 
be mere fiction. I understand now that the 
Self is the uncreated and the sole ruler 
within all things, yet it cannot be seen by 
the eye, reached by the speech or appre- 
hended by the mind; the Self must be im- 
agined by the heart. The Self is briefly 
expressed in the exclamation ‘Om,’ and is 
the absolute being which is neither born 
nor dies.”’ 


ee Book OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 
Compiled by Edward Verrall Lucas. (Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50.) The beautiful col- 
lection has reached us, too late for early 
notice among the holiday books. The 
compilerissues it with no introductory 
explanations of any kind, and we can 
only conjecture that his intention was to 
. make a select collection of fine and 
worthy things without regard to age or 
country, and least of all as an attempt to 
make his collection in any sense exhaust- 
ive. We find a good thick duodecimo of 
348 pages packed with good things, new 
and old, with a good selection of wise 
saws and old rhymes. The major part 
are newer, but all bright, sweet, and of 
the best—a bright collection of bright 
things made brighter yet by a bright 
binding and some dainty artistic work at 
the beginning and end. 


ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE PuRI- 
TAN Coast. By Edmund H. Garrett. 
(Little, Brown & Co. $2.00.) Mr. Gar- 
rett is artist as well as writer, and this 
book contains nearly a hundred full-page 
plates and vignets in pen and ink beau- 
tifully reproduced from his drawings. 
The north shore of Massachusetts is de- 
scribed and pictured with enthusiastic 
vigor, and many stories and romantic 
legends are worked in. It is a book hap- 
pily conceived and successfully executed. 
We bespeak for it a hearty welcome from 
the public. A charming companion to 
the author’s ‘‘ Three Heroines of New 
England Romance,”’ which was so favor- 
ably received. 


Hawai. Our New Possessions. By John 
R. Musick, author of the ‘‘ Columbian His- 
torical Novels.’’ (Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
$3.00.) This volume contains an ‘‘ac- 
count of Travels and Adventures, with 
Sketches of the Scenery, Costumes and 
Manners, Mythology and History of Ha- 
waii to the present, and an appendix 
containing the Treaty of Annexation to 
the United States.’’ The illustration is 
varied and copious, consisting of fifty- 
six full-page plates containing over one 
hundred photographic reproductions, 
with border decorations, by Philip E. 


Flintoff, and thirty-four pen sketches by. 


Freeland A. Carter. The volume con- 
tains also a map of the Islands. 


Among the handsomest and most artis- 
tic illustrated gift brochures should be 
named SEVEN GLAD Days. Sy J/rene E. 
Jerome. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
We have noted Miss Jerome’s work be- 
fore. In its class there is none finer. 
Her marginal decorations show unusual 
ingenuity and artistic feeling. Her min- 
iature birds and flowers and ornamented 
text and selections, well chosen to repeat 
and carry on a common theme, make 
everything we have seen from her very 
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much above and outof the common. The 
brochure noted above for this yearis a 
week of bright and helpful verses set in 
very beautiful and appropriate margins. 


IpLE Hours In A LiBRARY. By William 
Henry Hudson, Professor of English Lit- 
erature, Stanford University. (William 
Doxey, San Francisco. $1.25.) A hand- 
somely printed volume, with four care- 
fully studied lectures on ‘‘ London. in 
Shakespeare’s Time”; ‘‘ Pepys and His 
Diary’’; ‘‘ A Glimpse of Bohemia,” and 
‘* Two Novelists of the English Restora- 
tion,” the two. women novelists, being 
Mrs. Behnand Mrs. Manly who, tho but 
little known to this generation, in their 
own had most to do with settling the Eng- 
lish novel in the line of development it 
has now taken. 

THE INTERNATIONAL ANNUAL of An- 
thony’s Photographic Bulletin and Ameri- 
can Process Year-Book. Edited by W. J. 
Scandlin. (E. & H. T. Anthony & Co.) 
This is Vol. X of this Annual, and is 
issued in advance for 1898. It presents 
a detailed exposition of the photographic 
progress of the world during the last ten 
years with commients on it by special ex- 
pert contributors. The volume is in all 
ways an example of good bookmaking, 
while its photographic embellishments 
form a gallery of illustration which it is 
a real pleasure to study. 

GoING TO WAR IN GREECE. Sy Freder- 
ick Palmer. With Illustrations taken by 
the author. (R.H. Russell. $1.25.) Mr. 
Frederick Palmer, the well-known jour- 
nalistic. correspondent, gives us in this 
volume a pitifully vivid but truthful ac- 
count of the, incompetence, irresolution, 
sham patriotism and grandiose warfare 
which is the sole report he has to make 
of the recent great downfall in Greece. 
It is a truly pitiful report from the land 
of heroes, and one which does not promise 
much resistance to the reorganized force 
in which the Turk and his armies are now 
threatening their Christian neighbors and 
subjects. 


In the ‘‘ Library of Historical Novels 
and Romances,” edited by George Law- 
rence Gomme, we find a good edition of 
HAROLD, THE LAST OF THE SAXON KINGS. 
By Lord Lytton. (Longmans, Green & 
Co. $1.50.) Lord Lytton put his best 
workmanship into this volume, to which 
in romantic, dramatic and _ historic inter- 
est must be awarded rank with the very 
best of English novels. The feature of 
this edition is the editing by Mr. 
Gomme, whose scholarly Introduction 
and Notes add much to its value. 

THE STORY OF GLADSTONE’S LIFE, dy 
Justin McCarthy (Macmillan Company, 
$6.00), is asuperb volume for presenta- 
tion purposes, richly made and illus- 
trated with an affluence of personal 
illustration. The life is written in a 
style which indicates the author’s appre- 
ciation of its dramatic and almost ro- 
mantic elements, and justifies the author 
in calling the book a Story rather than a 


Life. No man is better fitted to write 
such a volume as this than Justin 
McCarthy. 


A DaILy MESSAGE FOR CHRISTIAN EN- 
DEAVORERS. A Book for the Quiet Hour, 
for the Prayer-meeting, and for the Birth- 
day. Compiled by Mrs. Francis E. Clark. 
(United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
Boston. $1.00.) This daily manual has 
been edited by Dr. F. E. Clark, Presi- 


dent of the Christian Endeavorers, who- 


also writes a brief introduction by way 
of helping the book into circulation. 
We may add to his certificate that the 
book is what is claimed for it in the title. 


OvER THE TEA-Curs. By £liza Arm- 
strong. (Way & Williams. $1.25.) Once 
in awhile a book like this serves asa 
foil for the other sorts, good, bad and in- 
different. It is as light as thistle-down, 
as silly as can be, and at the same time 
quite amusing. - Girls will enjoy its 
bare-faced fun-making at their expense. 
Doubtless it does give many glints of the 
true inwardness of certain ‘‘ Girls’ clubs,” 
and the glints are harmlessly satirical. 


THE INVASION OF NEW YorK. Sy /. 
H. Palmer. (F. Tennyson Neely.) This 


is a clever bit of imagination in the form 
of a romance depicting the supposed con- 
dition of our country in the midst of a 
war precipitated by the Hawaiian annex- 
ation scheme. It is not a probable story 
and will not cause much alarm; but a cer- 
tain class of readers will take it as de- 
lightfully sensational war-fiction. 


An OREGON BoyHoop. Sy the Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25.) The author of this very pleasing 
book has succeeded well in his attempt to 
portray the life of an Oregonian from 
boyhood to manhood. It is a book of ex- 
periences and adventures that will 
strongly appeal to the wide-awake boy 
reader. Fishing, hunting and the lights 
and shades of rough, yet not uncivilized 
lifeare engagingly described. 


We are always glad to give at least a 
corner of these crowded volumes to THE 
Expository Times. E£dited by the Rev. 
James Hastings, M.A.,.D.D. (T.&T. 
Clark, Edinburgh; Scribners, New 
York.) It is one of the best popular ex- 
pository magazine we have. It repre- 
sents Christian expository scholarship 
for the people, and represents it well. 


TORPEANUTS, THE Tomboy, dy Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft (Roberts Brothers, $1.25), 
isa spirited and cleverly written story 
for children. It is not only interesting 
as a tale, but carries an excellent plea 
for kindness and tenderness to dumb ani- 
mals, 


Literary Notes. 


WirTH its Christmas issue Zhe Critic 
closes its seventeenth year. 


-»..The next volume in the ‘‘ Litera- 
tures of the World”’ series (D. Appleton 
&Co.) will be ‘‘ Modern English Litera- 
ture,’’ by Edmund Gosse. 
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....-Among the papers to be published 
in The Living Age the coming year, its 
fifty-fifth year, will be one on ‘‘ Modern 
Education,” by J. P. Mahaffy; M. F. 
Brunetiére’s ‘Impressions of America,” 
translated from the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and other articles by Prof. St. 
George Mivart, Francis de Pressensé and 
Andrew Lang. 


.-..‘‘ Lorna Doone,” that masterpiece 
of narrative and romance, was offered by 
its author to eighteen publishers before 
it was printed, doubtfully, by an un- 
known firm. Then it did not sell, until 
the marriage of the Marquis of Lorne 
and the Princess Louise took place, 
whereat some one, loyal and hairbrained, 
thought that the new novel must in some 
way treat of the happy couple. Every 
one rushed to the booksellers, and in this 
way the grand story was discovered. 


.... According to The Atheneum: 


‘The text of the newly found poems of 
Bacchylides in ordinary Greek characters 
and uncials, printed at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press and edited by Mr. Frederic G. 
Kenyon, is almost ready for publication by 
the British Museum. There are twenty 
poems in all that have been restored to the 
world after a lapse of 1,400 years, and six of 
them are especially interesting as examples 
of peans and dithyrambs, of which class of 
poetry no complete specimens have hitherto 
been found. Hitherto 107 lines, as given in 
Bergk’s fragments, formed the basis of 
Bacchylides’s fame; now nearly 1,400 lines 
have been tracedin the papyrus which the 
British Museum has been so fortunate as 
to obtain. Altogether 102 words for which 
Greek lexicons may be searched in vain 
have been found in the manuscript. An 
utotyp2 facsimile of this has been p romised 
at an early date.”’ 


...eThe subject of ‘‘Our Coast De- 
fences’’ is discussed in the January 
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of the laws of gravitation. 


Everybody, young or old, en- 
joys a good story in the Jules 
Verne vein. 
that kind, entitled ““ Through 
the Earth,” begins in 

The January 


ST. NICHOLAS 


T tells of a wonderful machine built to bore its way through the earth 
on the principle of an immense auger ‘‘ which, by its rapid revolutions 
loosened the earth and transported it automatically to the surface.’’ 

Later instalments will tell of the cigar-shaped machine which went through 
the hole, and the adventures of its boy-passenger when beyond the reach 


One of just 





The Second of 


RUDYARD -KIPLING’S 


“JUST-SO ”’ STORIES 
Iustrated by Oliver Herford 





little masterpiece’’—is in this issue. 


THE BUCCANEERS OF 
OUR COAST, 
By Frank R. Stockton. 
WITH THE BACK PRINCE, 
By William 0. Stoddard. 





Free Numbers. 


scription. 
$3.00. 








—the first one of which, in the December number, 7he 7rzbune called ‘‘a 
It tells 


‘“‘“HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP.”’ 


The third one of Kipling’s ‘‘ Just-So’’ Stories, telling ‘‘ How the Rhinoc- 
eros Got His Wrinkled Skin,” will be in the February number. 


The Serials 


already begun in St. NICHOLAS, or in this January number, include: 


AND THE ‘ JUST-SO”’ STORIES BY KIPLING. 


New subscribers to St. NICHOLAS who begin 
a yearly subscription with the January num- 

er, may obtain November and December 
without charge by asking for them when subscribing, and thus begin all the above- 
mentioned serials—fourteen months of St, NiIcHoLAs for the price of a year’s sub- 
i Begin the new vear by taking ST. NICHOLAS in your home. 
It is the most expensive children’s magazine in the worid, and there is noth- 
ing so good. It contains the very best in art and literature. ‘ST. NICHOLAs will 
do more to mold a boy or girl into a good life of brightness and intelligence than 
any other influence with which you cansurround him.” 
everywhere, or remit by check, dtaft, money-order or postal note to the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York. 


THE LAKERIM 
ATHLETIC CLUB, 
By Rupert Hughes. 

TWO BIDDICUT BOYS, 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


It costs 


Subscribe through dealers 
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-Forum by Major-General Miles, while the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews pub- 
lishes .an article by Lord Brassey.on 
the . present .condition ofthe British 
-Navy, with comments by Assistant 
Secretary Roosevelt, and a summary 
~of the last annual report of the. United 
‘States Navy,and a review.of Captain 
Mahan’s new book, ‘‘ The [Interest -of 
America in Sea Power.”’ 


..The New York Times's “* Saturday | 


Review of Books and Art” enumerates 
four books that have been most sought 
for as gifts during this holiday season. 
They are ‘‘ The Story of Jesus Christ,” 
by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, of which as 
many as a thousand have been ordered 
from the publishers ina single day; Hall 
“Caine’s ‘‘ The Christian,” the orders for 
which have been many hundreds a-day, 
on one day amounting to fifteen hundred, 
and Dr. Mitchell’s ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” 
The writer attributes the popularity of 
Dr. Mitchell’s work in large part to the 
popular interest in early American his- 
tory; and tothe same cause he assigns 
the reception given to ** The Choir Invis- 
ible,” by James Lane Allen; Rayner’s 
‘Free to Serve’? and Marion Harland’s 
**Some Colonial Homesteads.” Other 
specially popular stories mentioned are 
‘* Peter Sterling’”’ (thirty-fifth edition), 
‘* The Prisoner of Zenda” (forty-second), 
‘The Martian,”’. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality,” 
and Stockton’s ‘‘ The Great Stone of Sar- 
dis.” 

. Laurence Hutton, in Harper's Maz- 
azine for January, in treating of the 
lighter side of Edwin Booth's nature, 
publishes the following rhymed epistle, 
which accompanied a framed engraved 
portrait of the writer: 

“Xmas Eve, ’79. 
“Dear H: 
**Think not that I forget. 
Or that because the walkin’s wet, 
Is why I haven’t called as yet 
Fumer la pipe, ou cigarette, 
In your sanctum-sanctorum. 
*Tis but because I have to fry 
Some other fish before they’re dry: 
This only is the reason why 


My friends I-do not bore ’em. 
So, since I can’t aller chez vous, 
This dead-head I present, in lieu 
Of the one which here I shoulder, 
Hoping this too may likewise call 
Before the New Year learns to crawl, 
Or the old one grows much older. 
But I know not, dear Hutton, 
If you’ll carea button 
For this mug o’ my own that I send, 
Tho '’tis told me as truth 
(May be flatt’ry, forsooth,) 
By some who are judges— 
That this very mug is 
By far the best phiz 
“ Of your friend, 
‘ Epwin Boortu.’ 


‘- P. S.—You may spurn it, or dern it, 
Or dash it, or dang it, or burn it, 
Or mash it—by puttin’ yer fut on. 
Do anything—rather than hang it, 
If you don’t like it, dear Hutton.”’ 


Books of the Week. 





A Bachelor’s Box. By T.C. DeLeon. 33¢x6, pp. 
234. Lundon and New York: F. Tennyson 
SED Sula ss gosh edness abbbies corvossbsccprcess 

Just a ——a Affair. By Mary Adelaide Keeler. 
S36x6, DP. 260. The SAMEC............ceeeeceece nee 


renee’ the Sister. os poy Homar Thayer. 
Sx734. pp, 408. The Bame..............csececscee 

Historical Sketches of } roa Haven. By Ellen 
Strong Bartlett. 734x103, pp. 100. New Ha- 
ven: Tuttle, Morehouse Taylor betebe tha bane 

The -_ 2 Magazine. Vol. LXIX. 5x4 BP 
38 w York: American Seamen's Friend 


bh a American Church Almanac. 534x734, pp. 373. 
New York: James Pott & Co............0ee000+ 

The Ay iy of the Thorn Road. By Evely: 
5x74, pp. 29. The same 

beige = Secret of Sanne, Prince of Denmark. B 
outh G. Preston. 5x7, pp 175. Cincinnati, 

&: The Editor Publishing Co.................. 











MUSIC. 





USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs No. |! 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


MUSIC—$2 per 10’, by express; 30c. each: if by mail. 


W OR DS-—$10 per 100, by express ; 12c. each if by mail 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


74 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
J.CHURCH ©0. Music Publishers, Cineinnati,O. 








Established 6r Years. 


Jardine Organs 


Especially fine in tone production, electric tracker and. 
_ tubular action systems, and variousnew inventions, Send 
for catalogue of Church, Chamber and Concert Organs. 


EO. JARDINE & SON, 618-320 E.. 39th.St.,.N.Y. 
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New York: Charles a ai ' 
A Genéalogy of Morals Alexander ‘Tille 
454x734, pp f 238. New york: The Macmillan 


The Social Mind and Education. Geo Ed- 
gar Vincent... 534x8. pp. 157. The me weoss 18 
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Lyman Abbott on Matthew. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. 
By LyMan AxBsort, D.D., Editor of ~ Out- > 
look and Pastor of Plymouth Chureh, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1 vol.;8vo: [llustrated. Price, $1.50. 

Retered a pespemandes: Sor the Sentor 

Bible Class by Dr. F. K. Sand Professor of 

Biblical “nit. Yale University. ‘ the Sunday- 

School Times, December, 1897. 

“ Abbott would prove to be most 
—F. R. Ww DERS. 
* For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid 
on a etelee of pues by the publishers. nia 


$ A. S. Barnes & Co.. 156 5th Ave., N.Y. 
wees 


















When calling, ask for Mr. Grant. 7 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or 
information about books, write Mr. 

. ~«6Grant for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips 
sent for J0-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 42d Street, New York City. 

















EDUCATION. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and Day Seneel. wer Girls 18 and 15 
West 86th Street, New Y: TY. seen Eng- 
lish from Kindergarten, throu © Colle ege ratory. 
Miss Catherine Aiken’s Meth of Concentrated Atten- 
tion in Mind Training a special. féature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and onage 
hee special students, Kindergarten in French and Eng- 

ish. 


AN IMPORTANT EVENT 


THE INDEPENDENT offers a year’s 
subscription to THE CENTURY MAG- 
AZINE, a year’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT andthe ‘‘CENTURY 
GALLERY OF 100 PORTRAITS,” de- 
livered free by express, for 


$7.50 


This combination appeals to intelligent 
people with unusual force, owing to its 
intrinsic worth and the low price at which 
it is offered. 

THE INDEPENDENT, one year - $300 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year 4 00 

The “CENTURY GALLERY of 100 
PORTRAITS” - ° - © 7650 


"g 

















The saving on the three ° ° 
TheCost - . - 


The portraits are printed on heavy 
plate paper with broad margins, size 93 
by 13%, each on a sheet by itself, and the 
entire collection is gathered intoa richly 
decorated box. The De Vinne Press 
have done the printing in their inimi- 
table manner, so that each portrait is 
practically a fine proof, which would cost, 
if ordered separately, not less than one 
dollar. The price of this Gallery is $7.50, 
but it will not be sold to the general pub- 
lic even at this price until next season. 
It can be obtained now only in ‘‘ combi- 
nation,” .as-announced. A _ facsimile 
autograph is added in nearly every case. 
This offer applies to renewals and new 
subscriptions to both THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and 1HECENTURY MAGAZINE. 
The ““CENTURY GALLERY of 100 
PORTRAITS” will be delivered free by 
express. 


Orders will be filled _promptly, Re- 
mittances of: $7.50 should be made to 


THE: INDEPENDENT, 
130]FuitomSt.,;:New York. 








The ‘Ghurches -in 1897. 


-THE INDEPENDENT for January 6th, 
1898, will contain a series of articles on 
the events of the past year among the 
Churches of the United States. -These 





articles are by leading men of the vari- 


ous denominations, men most compe- 
tent to describe the features.of the year. 
All.denominations are. included—Prot- 
estant, Catholic, Jewish, Mormon, etc. 


Accompanying these articles, which 
will give 


A: Complete Ecclesiastical 


History of the Year, 


will-be, 


TABLES OF STATISTICS, 


giving the number of Ministers, 
Churches and Communicants . of all 


‘known denominations . in. the United 
-States,.with.a comparison. showing the 


net gains of-the year. _The:Tables of 
THE INDEPENDENT are-accepted as au- 
thoritative. In. fact, no other attempt 
is made to gather the returns of all the 
denominations. No pains is spared to 
make the figures complete and accurate. 


Following are the. names of the con- 
tributors: 


ADVENTISTS—President George A. Irwin. 
Baptists—Prof. Henry C. Vedder. 
CoLorepD BAptists—R. De Baptiste,D D. 
Free Baptists—Prof. J. A. Howe, D.D. 
CuHRISTIANS—J. J. Summerbell, D.D., 
Editor Herald of Gospel Liberty. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS—H. A.Hazen, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS—By a Christian 
Scientist. 


Discretes or CuRist—B. B. Tyler, D.D. 

DuNnKARDS—Elder J. J. Moore, Editor 
Gospel Messenger. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION—Rev. S. P. 
Spreng, Editor Evangelical Messenger. 

Unitep Ev. CuourcH—Rev. H. B. Hartz- 
ler, Editor The £vangelical. 

SociETY OF Frignps—Rufus M. Jones, 
Editor American Friend. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL SyNop—Rev. Paul 


Irion. 

Jews—Rev. A. S. Isaacs, Editor Jewish 
Messenger. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS—F. D. Richards, 
Historian. 


LATTER-DAY SAINTS REORGANIZED—R. S. 
Salyards, Secretary. 

LuTHEeRANsS—Prof.:Henry E. Jacobs, D.D. 

MENNONITES—Elder~A. B. Kolb, Editor 
Herald of Truth. 

METHODIST EpiscopaAL CHurcH—Arthur 
Edwards, D.D., Editor Northwestern 
Christian Advocate. 

METHODIST EpiscopaAL CHuRCH, SoUTH— 
E. E. Hoss, D.D., Editor Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 


CoLorED METHODISTS—Bishop L. H. 
Holsey, D.D. 


Non-EpiscopaL METHODISTS—F. T.Tagg, 
D.D., Editor Methodist Protestant. 

Moravians—Rev. E. T. Klugé. 

NORTHERN PRESBYTERIANS—Wm. Henry 
Roberts, D.D., Stated Clerk. 

SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS—Ex-Modera- 
to, C. R. Hemphill, D.D. 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS—M. B. De- 
Witt, D.D. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIANS—A. G. Wallace, 
D.D., Stated Clerk. 


REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS—Prof. J. W. 
Sproull, D.D 

SALVATION ARMY—By an Officer. 

VoOLUNTEERS— Commander _ Ballington 
Booth. 

PROTESTANT EpiscopaAL» CuurcH—Dean 
George Hodges, D.D. 

REFORMED (DuTcH) CHURCH—John B. 
Drury, D.D., Editor Christian Jntel- 
ligencer. 


REFORMED (GERMAN) CHURCH—James I. 
Good, D.D. 


RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH—D. S. Phelan, 
LL.D., Editor Western Watchman. 
UNITED BRETHREN—M. R. Drury, D-D. , 
UNITARIANS—Edward Everett Hale, D.D. 
UNIVERSALISTS—Prof. I. M.Atwood, D.D. 





“Subscription, 83.00 a Year. 
Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Faiton’*Street,. N.Y. 
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‘Financial. 


“The Banking Feature of Mr. 


Gage’s Plan. 


Ir is of course possible that the 
friends of currency reform may be able 
to induce Congress to provide* some 
means for a better protection of the 
gold standard than now exists, without 
providing for any change in the Na- 
tional banking system. This could be 
done by thesimple proposition of repeal- 
ing the. Act of .1878, .which directs the 
reissue of United States notes and their 
maintenance. at-a minimum of »$346,- 
681,016, the amount outstanding at the 
time the law was passed. The Treasury 
would then be clothed with discretionary 
power of high importance, but an “Ad- 
ministration committed as.unequivocal- 
ly as is the present one to the keeping 
of all forms of currency at par with 
gold could. reasonably be trusted.not to 
abuse it. It would refuse to reissue 
notes except for gold, always provided 
that the Government had a surplus of 
revenue which prevented the necessity 
of exhausting every cash resource to 
meet current expenses. ~ Before »this 
danger became serious there would 
doubtless be an imperative demand by 
-public opinion that Congress should 
provide more revenue by an increase of 
direct taxes. There would, it is obvi- 
ous, be-an element of uncertainty in 
this measure which might have some 
harmful effect in retarding the coun- 
try’s development. 

A change in the law which would 
forbid the reissue of United States 
notes, once redeemed in gold, except in 
exchange for gold, would be more radi- 
cal in results,and it would be a satis- 
factory protection of the Treasury 
against a depletion of its gold reserve, 
so long as there was a surplus of in- 
come over expenditures by the Govern- 
ment. This idea is, in fact, at the bot- 
tom of Secretary Gage’s plan for giv- 
ing increased confidence in our cur- 
rency. But as the Secretary's scheme 
involves. contraction of the circulating 
medium, pending its completion—in 
fact, any plan for the retirement of the 
demand obligations of the nation must 
involve the same—it is wise, almost to 
the verge of being imperative, to.at 
least prepare for some increase in the 
currency facilities of the country. 
There must, at least theoretically, come 
a day when there will be no national 
debt—funded as well as unfunded— 
and then the problem of providing 
means for ultimate cash settlements 
will demand beyond evasion its’ solu- 
tion by the business community. 

Mr. Gage’s propositions as to changes 
in the banking system are admittedly 
temporary—they are to pave the way to 
more radical changes. His admission 
of the general assets of National banks 
as. a basis for circulating notes toa lim- 
ited extent of the banks’ capital, falls 
somewhat short of what was proposed 
in the so-called ‘‘ Baltimore plan.” » He 
claims to provide ample security to the 
notes to be issued against general bank 
assets by establishing a guaranty fund 
by a taxation of 2% upon such issues, 
which are only virtually to amount to 
25% of the banks’ capital as the maxi- 
mum. Experience under the present 
National Bank system, founded ex- 
clusively upon Government bond secur- 
ity for note circulation, theoretically 
bears him out. But no one may meas- 
ure the extent to which rascality might 
go, under the change he: proposes in the 
banking system, in operations that 
would end in- banking: failures which 
would leave the Government. responsi- 





| ble for the unsecured portion -of -notes 
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issued. Thetemptationtofraud-would 
be greatest-at* the: time-of:the most 
superficial prosperity—that’ is, when- 
prices’ of commodities and: securities 
were unduly inflated and when specula- 
tion was rampant in every quarter. At 
such recurrent periods a large collapse 
among financial institutions is apt to be 
equivalent to toppling over one brick 
which has stood upright in a row of 
bricks; each in possible lateral touch 
with the other. 

There are-‘some financial writers who 
praise the Canadian banking system, 
which permits the-issue to the extent of 
60% of the bank's capital of notes se- 
cured-only on general assets. The prac- 
tical results of the system are said-to- 
have been satisfactory. It may, not, 
however, be taken as a model, for the- 
Canadian financial» system includes 
Government paper issues-(40% of -the- 
banks’ circulation must be secured by 
Dominion. notes), and those issues are 
partly without the cover of specie. If 
radical reform is to: be effected: in the 
currency.system of the United States, 
we must preparein time to throw away 
the idea that the Government should 
provide legal tender paper money for 
the people, no matter how large—short 
of completeness—is the proportion of 
the:-security provided for it in gold, If 
we are to depart from our existing 
National Bank currency system, before 
the necessity becomes pressing, to the 
extent proposed by. both secretary 
Gaye and the Baltimore Bankers’ Con- 
vention of 1894, why not go a little 
further and make the work complete? 
Can we find a more successful financial 
system than that which prevails in 
Engiand—where the Government con- 
fines itself to stamping the weight and 
fineness on the gold brought to its 
mints and coins subsidiary silver only 
on its own account for the purpose of 
providing small change for its people, 
and where ail the paper currency is 
practically Bank ot England notes, se- 
cured by gold in hand, except the 
amount (less than 50% of the total issue) 
which 1s covered by Government bonds 
and other securities because ot an ex- 
ception made when the bank’s charter 
was renewed over fifty years ago? 





Banks of New York. 


HEREWITH will be found a summary 
of the more important ttems from the 
quarterly reports of the banks of New 
York City which did not appear last 
week; 

CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources ............. Seamrivenes $8,410,616 
Cantal atocksiiccei. cise. secede 450,000 
SULPBUS 010 cccccercesccccecccccseccs du0,000 
Unmusvided prouts........eeeee cece 100,031 
Deposits..... awe sannee eitde ona 6,7945705 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
MCMINIOON <0 o.c 5s sccnanieavsie's «++ $38,517,161 
Capital stock............... aopene 300,000 
DULMUE cocks iwcncsts ecccescoess ++ 6,000,000 
Uuuivided pronts............ eoee + 154545737 
Deposlts......eeeeeee sea see eeeeee 3% 942990 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ROWORTOOW 6.0.60 6 ooo ie sec cedce ds $2,941,116 
Capital stock..........c0ceccesees 200,000 
Surpius....... osede ° 50,000 
Undivided ProntS.......eseeeeees : 202,146 
DISPOBILS. 2 crcccccccccccvccvccs +s 2,299,400 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


RESOUICES. 00... eee eens ceeeceeesee 9591595359 
Capital st@tkies icc... ccc ccc kde ee 600,000 
SULPIUBS. co ccee--crvcvevccccecs eves 400,000 
Uuuiviued proiits. . Preyer ere rer) . 09,027 
DEpusis...sesceeeeeeeeeee tele tincis + 30945715 


MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


II a 5 nse ss pnnsiencccnipas coe $9,027,848 
Capitaletock ss. co. cei ccc cesses 900,000 
Dus PIMs e cossesccreccccccescedsces F guv,v00 
UsusViueU PLOULS....eeeeeeeeeees 121,154 
DIS pUSILS. ce ceeeccccseececcesceeses — Zi4Ody fig 
NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 
RESOUFCES.....ceeseeeeeseceeeses $4,506,078 
Capital stock.....sseseseeesseeeee 200,000 
DSUCPLUSsececcccececsevevececvevecs 40,000 
UNGIVIGEd PFONtSs...cccccceceeees — 394TH” 
DEPOSUS. ss perseccescertecsaeeeres — Ji800,04O 


THE: INDEPENDENT 


NINTH ‘NATIONAL BANK. 






RESOULCES.....seseeerseesceessees  $51580,956 
Capital stock... wages 750,000 
Suspins EAS, dsdee 250,000 
ivided profit Shan 3 
posits ......... Cogeco cicedeves 4,503, 
SIXTH NATIONAL’ BANK. 
Resources......cccsseceesseeeeees $2j210,703 
Capiikistecks .. scncidaitenaamae® 200,000 
SRR APPR RE Pe 200,000 
Un ‘vided PFORSS <5 on ckg ices exe 143,567 ° 
DePOMEES di soi sdcdogecccncccceess . 1,487,136 
WESTERN’ NATIONAL’ BANKy 
Resources:........+ pimenronkdas $s $34,841,084 
Capital: stock...... RE ees or 2,100,000 
Eto contacthepidienembiodachs ie ‘ 50,000 
te ited profits... bis. dn atalbing 59 537,763 
Deposits <-s.- <nd0 sweginee ce cies oe + 31)290,481 
STATE BANKS. 

BOWERY BANK. 
Resources..... Seth eSakakcig ee E03 $45;297 5297 
Canial MOCK isaices:s <e i onbaserekis 250,000 

ES chan ice wnseaeae evtdes 500,000 
Une ivided- olives pAsacenalcapata 118,8t1 
Deposits..... dewesinedaihacs Saktiawee-« 31428; 

ORIENTAL BANK. 
Resources.......... As daekipeniasie $2,567,621 
Cone SS ER Se YeEAt apt 300,000 

wwe is cae Cea Sa ene a eye 300,000 
eed profits EEE aN a aia 106,268 
Deposits.......500000s heearss 6 1,861,353 

Monetary: Affairs. 


THE year approaches its close with 
fewer clouds'than usual upon the busi- 
ness horizon. Contrasted with the two 
previous years the outlook is full of 
promise; confidence is taking the place 
of fear, and conditions are steadily de- 


veloping, on which’ it is reasonable to: 


build hopes fora new era of prosperity. 
Several: disturbing public questions 
have been settled; and while-the future 
is not by any means free from: perplexi- 
ties, yet political disquiet has found: an 
effective cure in the partial resumption 
of material prosperity: It issometimes 
forgotten that we have been passing 
through an industrial crisis largely re- 
suiting from the'adoption of rew inven+ 
tions and new methods, which amount 
to a complete revolution. These 
changes and: the vastly increased pro- 
ductive capacity which they often mean, 
must eventually be beneficial; but they 
could-not be accomplished-without tem- 
porary derangement and loss to both 
‘capital and-labor. The late depression 
was largely due to-these causes, and ex- 
cessive competition forced a concentra- 
tion of business which often added to 
the unemployedand discontent. This 
procéss of evolution is stillat work; yet 
we seem to be approaching more settled 
conditions,and our increased productive 
capacity is likely to be taken care of for 
some time to come by the reaction from 
enforced economy and the ‘wants ofa 
growing population. Business revival 
is already. making rapid strides; the un- 
employed: are comparatively few, and 
wages are in some instances advancing. 
Out of the struggle of the last few years 
our industries are rising better equip- 
ped than ever for doing their respect- 
ive work, American inventive genius 
and business capacity, backed by un- 
equaled natural resources on the civ- 
ilized world, promise to very shortly 
place this country first in the race for 
industrial supremacy: American meth- 
ods and cheap raw material are already 
enabling-us to distance British, German 
and other competitors in the making of 
locomotives, bicycles and many other 
iron products in which they have hith- 
erto been supreme, A party of Russian 
Officials is now on the way to this coun- 
try with a view to placing an order tor 
four hundred American locomotives, 
and numerous instances could be cited 
where other American manufacturers 
are for the first tume successfully com- 
peting for foreign markets, We are in 
but the beginning ot this trade wnich 
is not important, perhaps, compared 


- with home wants; but. these movements 


mark anew era in’ American progress; 


they mean that-henceforth the United 
States will be a growing. competitor in 
the world’s markets, and there is 
neither conceit nor over-confidence in 
the belief that in due time we shall be 
in the’front rank. 


THE holidays somewhat interfered 
with business on the Stock Exchange; 
but a fair degree ot activity prevailed, 
and prices ruled firm. Satisfactory 
business prospects and- good railroad 
earnings are, of course, at the bottom 
of the present upward movement, the 
only check of consequence now in sight 
being the prospect of firmer money. 
At the moment the money market is 
attracting» more attention than usual. 
The transactions with the Government 
connected with Union Pacific affairs 
have had- little effect, owing to good 
management, and the January disburse- 
ments cannot cause more than tempo- 
rary stringency. The-weakness of for- 
eign exchange is also a favorable fea- 
ture, and*any pronouced advance in 
money rates here would probably quick- 
ly bring funds from London here. 
Business activity in the West is check- 
ing the return of currency to this point, 
and the domestic exchanges are gener- 
ally against New York. Railroad earn- 
ings maintain their improvement, sev- 
enty-five roads reporting a gain of 12% 
in thesecond week of September. Re- 
ports of cutting among the trunk lines 
on East-bound traffic were current, 
but attracted little attention, for the 
reason that nobody anticipates serious 
trouble, with plenty of business in 
sight. The annual reports of the 
Vanderbilt roads were less satisfactory 
than anticipated, chiefly owing to the 
low rates» at which business has been 
done. The construction of new rail- 
roads continues at a minimum. Ac- 
cording. to the Radway Age the total 
track laid in 1897. was 1,864 miles, com- 
pared with alittle over 1,800 miles ‘in 
1895 and 1896. Probably there- will be 
a greater increase in-1898, but thus far 
no important projects are known, There 
is, however, a rapidly increasing activity 
in locomotive and car building, Money 
rates: are advancing, call loans having 
fluctuated: between 24% and 52%, the 
ruling rates being-3@32%. Time money 
is ‘also firmer, rates being 3 2 @4% for 60 
to go days-on good stock collateral. 
The supply of commercial paper is in- 
creasing and rates are 34%4@4% for 60 
to go days indorsed bills receivable. On 
Saturday-last $500,000 gold left London 
for New York, 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


*Dec. 24. Dec, 18. Increase 

io adocccevecce #6iy,000,500 $60,019,500 pv, 921,00 
ecegepagepee Waytuo, (00 AU, 604 WU dou, dw 
phar tenders... ‘Vtytos god To,vol, Ws — T4,04s,0ud 
Dcpuslbs.......-6- bow, s0Z600 60s,071,40) Tévo,ouw 
Circunation akpeete 19, (40,900 19, (01,100 Té6 OW 


The tollowing shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





SPEChe........c000 $104,403,70) $104,267,000 $136,700 
Legal tenuers.... (hy ty IID 40,984,900 +4,0%9,0u0 
Total reserve...  $176,8v6,600 $183,198,900 $4,3¥2,300 
Reserve required 
ag’l depusis... 167,283,150. 167,472,850 7189,700 
Surplus res’rve. "$11,523,459 $15,726,050 +$4,2u2,6u0 





* Five days. t Decrease. 





Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at the date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 






Dec, 26th, I8¥o—Durplus. ........ceceeeeeeeeeceer $34,309,900 
DC. GOUM, LOYVIMDUL YIU... cee eeceecsccee Pocceccce 1v,909,063 
Dec, Syuil, wWXd—Durpius.. 34,400,000 
DISC, Dull, LOIS BULPLUS. .. cree ceccerccercceececes du,010,400 
Mee. Siol, 1092—Duryius.. ecccccccceccccccccscs 0,000,000 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm, closing 
as tollows: 


Bid. 
wt 


Asked, 





2% 


: (1733) 


BANK. STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 


ing December 25th, pea 


American Exchange. 
Chatham 


ee eeensereeeee 


ae: rere 
292 Shoe & Leather.. IOLG 
State of New York. 111 
Mechanice’ & Traders’ 111 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.- The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a circular to tke rail- 
roads extending for two years the time 
within which the railroads shall equip 
their cars and engines with automatic 
couplers and driving brakes as required 
by the Act of March 2d, 1893. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


$5,000 Illinois Steel Co. deb. 5%.......... 80% 
a6.shares Eagle Fire Co...............20. 242 
5 shares Trenton Pottery Co.,com........ II 
10 shares Trenton Pottery Co., pref...... 53 
$1,000 _ of conkers, Ky., 7% Pe cssesd 119 
4 shares Bond & Mort. Guar. iiniaeias I 


10 shares Colonial Trust Co............ 
25 shares A. G. Spalding & Bros. 1st pref. 100- 
21 shares Gold & Stock Tel. Co.......... 109 


.- The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Co., whose capital is $2,000,000, 
and whose surplus is $1,100,000, has 
declared a dividend of 3%, payable Jan- 
uary 3d. The officers of the company 
are George W. Young, President; Lu- 
ther Kountze, Vice-President; Arthur 
Turnbull, Treasurer, and William P, 
Elliott, Secretary. 


.. The Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce has sent an address to the Gov- 
ernment urging that the time has ar- 
rived to adopt the gold standard, point- 
ing out that it is four years since the 
mints were closed, leaving India without 
a currency system, asserting vhat the 
suspense is harmful to trade, and-urg- 
ing the Government to disclose any 
measure which it may have in contem- 
plation. 


.. The Irving National Bank is sit- 
uated in the produce district, and its 
customers are largely made up of this 
classof business men. [ts business has 
been steadily increasing until it has 
beea obliged to take in the quarters re- 
cently occupied by the Irving Savings 
Institution. They are well lighted, and 
the enlargement of the facilities of the 
Irving National Bank sre directly in 
line with the upward tendency in its 
affairs. 


... The New York State Board of 
Tax Commissioners in their first annual 
report recommended that deposits in 
savings banks be taxed. ‘Large 
amounts,” they said, ‘‘ are undoubtedly 
deposited by people of comparative 
wealth, and $700,000,000 now on de- 
posit in savings banks in this State 
ought not to entirely escape taxation.’’ 
On the other hand, the savings banks 
call attention to the fact that the whole 
object of such institutions as theirs is a 
benevolent one, to encourage thrift 
among the poorer classes, (Ihe aver- 
age deposit is $413.) Any further bur- 
den imposed upon them would necessi- 
tate the reduction of the rate of inter- 
est paid to depositors. 


..Chicago furnishes the country 
periodically with examples of high-art 
gambling by its rich men. For some 
time great interest has been excited in 
that city by what is known as the Lei- 
ter-Armour wheat deal. Mr. Leiter, a 
young man, backed by his father, for- 
merly one of the great dry-goods mer- 
chants of Chicago, and who is credited 
with having the ability to draw a check 
for a large amount, has been purcha- 
sing all of the wheat which could be 
bought for delivery at later dates. 
These purchases seem to have been 
based on the idea that the wheat could 
not be delivered on the specified day, 
and that in consequence the cost would 
be greatly enhanced, the difference be- 
tween the purchasing price and the 
price on the day of delivery to be paid 
in cash. Mr. Armour, believing that 
he could meet the requirements of the 
situation, is credited with having sold 
Mr. Leiter enormous quantities of 
wheat, and that in his purpose to de- 
liver he has brought to the city upward 
of six million bushels of high-grade 
wheat. This is looked upon by the 
wise ones of Chicago as bcing one of 
the most colossal achievements of the 
day; but at the same time it is stated 
that the loss to Mr. Armour on his short 
selling of wheat will be about 20 cents 
a busnel, ‘his gambling would not be 
so bad if it affected only the principals; 
but the tact 1s that its results are fare 
teaching. and costly to millions of per» 
sons, 
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DIVIDENDS. 


The following dividends aré an- 
nounced in this paper: 


oa Trust Co. quarterly, January 
mith, 1 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Co., January 15th, 12. 

Michigan Centra! Railroad, February rst, 


ng Shore and Michigan concerns Rail- 
road semiannual, pce wt Ist, pe 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Rail- 
road, February 1st, $1 per share. 

or Pacific Co. Dividend Warrant 
$ anuary st, %4%. 

Jone Southern Railway Co., February 
1st, I 

Niciiaolioane Elect. and Mfg. Co., Janu- 
ary 34, 134%. 

The National Banks have declared 


dividends as follows: 


Bank of New York (N. B. A.) 5%, payable 
January 3d. 
_— semiannual 4%, payable January 


Chatham, quarterly 4%, payable January 


ge, semiannual 3%, payable Jan- 
uar 
East j River, semiannual 4%, payable Janu- 


ar 
Piatt, 3and 3%, payable January 3d. 
Fourth, semiannual 344%, payabie January 
d: 
’ Importers’ and Traders’, 
payable January 3d. 
Irving, semiannual 4%, payable January 


semiannual 10%, 


d. 
? Leather Manufacturers’, semiannual 5%, 
payable January 3d. 

Market and Fulton, semiannual 5%, pay- 
able January 34. 

Mercantile, semiannual 3%, payable Janu- 
ary 3d. 

Merchants’ Exchange, 
payable January 3d. 

National Bank on North America, semi- 
annual 3%, payable January 3d. 

National Bank of the Republic, semian- 
nual 4%, payable January 3d. 

National Butcners and Drovers, 
annual 3%, payabie January 3d. 

National Citizens’, semiannual 334%, pay- 
abie January 3d. 

National Park, semiannual 5%, payable 
January Ist. 

Ninth, semiannual 2%, payable January 
d. 
9 Phenix, semiannual 3%, payable January 


semiannual 3%, 


semi- 


" Seaboard, semiannual 3%, payable Janu- 
ary 3d. : 
Second, semiannual 6%, payable January 


d. 
’ STATE BANKS. 

Bank of America, semiannual 7%, pay- 
able January 3d. 

Bowery Bank, semiannual 6% and 4%, pay- 
able January 3d. 

GCriental Bank, semiannual 52, ae Sd 
January 34. 

SAVINGS BANK. 


American Savings Bank, January 17th, 
L 


Citizens’ Savings Bank, 17th, 
$3,000 and under, 32k 

Seaman’s Savings’ Bank, January 
$3,000 and under, 4%. 

Seaman's Savings Bank, January 
over $3,000, 234%. 

Bowery Savings Bank, January 17th, 4%. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, January 17th, 
21 
<n Industrial Savings Bank, Jan- 
uary 17th, 332%. 

Franklin Industrial Savings Bank, Jan- 
uary 17th, 3%% 

Irving Savings Institution, January 17th, 


January 
17th. 
17th, 


Union Dime Savings Institution, on $500 
and under, 4%. 
Union Dime Savings Institution, on $500 


to $3,000, 3%. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31N Nassau Street, New York. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURI TIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 




















1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-xp Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maime. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Government 4" 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 





N. W. HARRIS & CO., 
BANKERS, 
a NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
(Bank of Commerce ae 











Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
United States Trust Co.; 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a le; opel Gupenttery for — paid 
into — and 1s suthowiood to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 

five days’ Zotice, and will be entitled to interest for the 

whole time they may remain with the SN. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees o 

ligious and benevolent institutions, and fndividaais will 

find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIs James, Vice- Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HaMpPToN, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN. Wm. D. ee, 
D. WILLIs JAMES, 

JOEN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 

W. BaYaRpD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH. 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
AUEX. E. OB 
WILLIA 


mH. Macy. JE.. Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 


DIVIDENDS. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, 
NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION. 

New York, December 21st, 1897. 
The Board of Di reotors have’ this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, payable 
on and after January 3d, 1898. The transfer books will 

be closed from December 2ist until Januar, 1898. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YorK, December 23d, 1897. 
SLXTY-SIXTH SEMI ANN UAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, 
payable on and after January 3d, 1 

The transfer books will be closed from 8 p.m. on De- 
cember 24th, 1897, to the morning et. January 8d, 1898. 

C.8, "YOUNG, Cashier. 

THE CHATHAM PAN ONAL BANK, 

UARTERLY D1iVID 

The Board of Directors have this wy ) a quar- 
terly dividend of FOUR PER CtNT., out of the earn- 
ings of the past three months, payable on and after 
January be = be ag until which date the transfer books 


will be clo: 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York, December 2th, 1897. 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw York, December 2th, 1997. 
SLVENTY-EIGHTH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this bank have to-day declared a 
semt-annual dividend of three (3) per cent., free of tax, 
payable January 3d, to which date, from December 3ist, 
the transfer books = bos closed. 

RED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 
EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
w Yo ecember 22d, 1897. 

A dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been de- 
clared payable on and after as! January 3d, 1898, 

Z. NEWELL, Cashier. 


























THE INDEPENDENT 


THE NATIONA a OF NORTH 


r RAssAy STREET. 


Eigh 6 hth Dividend. 
Sf the Board of Directors 





At 


* this Bank 
held this day, “Secesber 22d, semi- 


annual dividend of Three Per Cent. ¥ was d declared Paya 
ble to the Soreites, on Se on Monday, 3d 5 
The transfe nae ‘until t t day. 


HENRY RY CHAPIN, dr., Cashier. 


THE NATIEEPUBLIC. OF THE 


w YORK, December 22d, 1 
The Board ms have this day declared’a divi- 
dend of FOUR OPE PER "CEN rT. free of tax, payable on 
and after Monday, Rwy Ae , until which date 
the transfer books will be closed. 
C.H STOUT, Cashier. 


THE NAZIORAL BUSOMERS’ AND 
VEKS’ B Le 


Oxnw i sone = 
The Directors of this ban e this ta a 
semiannual dividend of THREE @) ag h. CENT pays: 
ble on and after January 3d, 1898. 
will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
New_York, Dec. 24th, 1997. 
A dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PERCENT. 
has been declared — to the stockholders on and 
after January 3d, 198. D. C. TIEBOUT, Casnier. 














December 30, 1897 
oo and ss BOWERY, OO CANAL St. 


Trogon have bempesonery of that interest at the rate of 
THREE ae: GRE SALS (34) PER CENT. per an- 
num depositors on and after January — i 
all sums of rig and up to $3,000 w! = neve 
deposit for the three or six mon nding December 
po in pen age ne with the b: make ——y & rules 
v deposited on or before January To 


the 
will draw interest from gener 
A. QUINTARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 


CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 
S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE 
HALF PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited de- 
positors for the SIX MONTAS and THREE MONTHS 
ENDING DECEMBER 31s7, 1897, on all sums from five 
dollars to three th d dollars, thereto un- 
der the by-laws, payable JANUARY 177TH, 1898. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, ’ { Secretaries. 


Deposits made on or before JANUARY 10ru, 1898, 
will draw interest from JANUAKY 1st, 1898. 











THE NATIONAL vivye BANK OF NEW 


December 21st, 1897. 
The Directors have this day declared a semiannual 
Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the stock of this 


, free of tax, payable on a“ after January Ist, 
= and the transfer books will be closed until that 
GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier. 


AL BANK 
ore esis yee December 2ith, 1897. 
A dividend of Two Per Cent. upon the capital stock of 
this bank has been declared payable on and after Jan- 


3d, 1898. 
“Tne transfer books will be ones until that date. 





H. NAZRO, Cashier, 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 21st, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. free 
from tax, payable on and after Monday, January 3d, 
1898. The transfer buvoks will be closed from Decem: 


ber 24th to January 3d next. 
ALFRED M. BULL, Cashier. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 23d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day 
declared the usual semiannual dividend of three (38) 
per cent., free of tax, and a tax dividend of two (2) per 
cent., payable on and after January 3d, 1898, until 
which date the transfer books will remain closed. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
NEw York, December, 23d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors have this day declareda divi- 
dend of SIX (6) PER CENY., free from tax out of the 


earnings of the current six months, payable on and 
after January 


Transfer books will be closed from date to January 
8d, 1898, inclusive. 
J. 8. CASE, Cashier, 


STATE BANKS. 


THE BAK OF AMERICA 
The Board of Direct 

















iy A Sethe books will ee wows until January 
5th, 1898 W.M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE BOWERY BANK OF NEW YORK. 
NE ORK, December 21st, 1897. 
The Board of Direc rtf have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. and an extra one 
of FOUR PER CENT., free uf tax, out of the earnings 
of the current six months, payable on and atter Janu- 


vg: 3d, 1898, 
he transfer books will repre closed until that date 
WM. R. KURAU, Cashier. 


THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
ORK, December 22d, 1897. 

Eighty-ninth PR .. 2 semi-annual dividend. The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
FIVE (5) PER Kenedy payable on and after Jannuary 
The transfer books will be closed from De- 
cember 22d until ee 
NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 














Tas PRANE LIM SAVINGS SANE, 
H AVE., cor, 42d 8 
and after Janua a ah 1898, inte 


WM. G. qusxiax, Sec. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 

The Trustees of this institution have declared interest 
on all sums remaining on deposit during the three and 
six months ending December 3ist, 1897, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to 
$3,000, payable on and after Monday, January 17th, 1898 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw in 
terest from January *,, 





W.H.B. TOTTEN, President. 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretar ry. 


Manhattan Savings lnstitation 


No. 644 BROADWAY. 





NEw York, December 20th, 1897. 


93d Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have 
declared interest at the rate of 3% PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums not ex- 
ceeding $3,coo remaining on deposit dur- 
ing the three or six months ending on 


the 3Ist inst., payable on and after the 


third Monday in January next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, sana’ 


SEAMEN’S BANK ‘FOR SAVINGS. 
74 AND 76 WALL STREET. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest be paid to 
depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws, and in 
accordance with the savings bank laws, for the six 
menths ending December 31st, 1897, as follows: 

On accounts not exceeding three thousand dollars at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum. 








SAVINGS BANKS. 


On ts larger than three thousand dollars and 
which exceeded said amount prior to the limitation of 
depusits by statute, at the rate of TWO AND A HALF 





FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 


Pays the usual semiannual dividend of Three Per 
Cent. and an extra one of Three Per Cent., payable 
January 3d. A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE your ss GATOnaL ohhh OF 
CITY ,ot NEW K. 
York, Desenber zist, 1897. 
The Board of Directors | this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of THRE ND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT., free of tax, snpebid = and after January 3d, 


proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 8 p.m. this date, re- 
opening sermmee 7 
HARLES H. PATTZRSON, Cashier. 


THE Bitte tr AMD. Eu DERS’ NA- 
1O0NAL Bana or EW YO * 
Yo. Taek 21st, 1897. 


A Dividend of TEN’ PER CENT: out of the earnings 
of the last six months, has bray A been declared by this 
bank, payable on the 3d day of January next, The 
transfer books will pene closed till that 

EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 


IRVING PATON AL BANK. 
EW YorkK, December 24th, 1897, 
65th Consecutive. a viden 
The Board of Directors have -day de: clared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, 
pre January 3d, 189, to stockholders of record on 














The transfer books will remain closed until that date, 
and checks mailed to stockholders 
JAMES DENNISON, Cashier. 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATION- 


29 WALL STREET. 
One Hundred and LATE ninth Dividend. 
A dividend of FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, has 
this day been prey ad payable to the stockholders on 
and after the third day of January, 1898. The transfer 
books will remain closed to that date. 
ISAAC H. WALKER. 


THE MARKET ABARK FU LTOn NATIONAL 
r 2ist, 1897. 








NE a, Decembe 
The Board of Directors | nave this day declared ’a semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. free of tax, out 
of the earnings of the past = months, payabie on and 
after Monday, January 3d, 1898. 
Transfer books will be closed until January 8d, 1898 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw York, December 21st, 1897. 
DIVIDEND.—The Directors of this Bank have this 
day declared a dividend of THREE PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable on and after January 3d, 1898. The trans- 
fer books will be closed until that date. 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier. 


JH ANTS’ EXCHA NATIONA 
K, OF THE CITY OF NeW Yo YOR. 


ache Board of Directors have this da: ay declared as divi. 
of THREE PER CENT. onthe pe 


peak. toe of ax, pa books Will b occa vam : 








MER 
BA 





ras. AMERICAN OA VINGS BANK, 
5TH AVE., et 42D STREET. 
Interes iat the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
T. (346) per annum will be credited deposit- 
ors for three and six eye ending December 31st, 
1897, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, payable January 17th, 
1 Bank open from 9 a.M .to 4 P.M., and on Monday 
evenings from 6 to 80 ‘clock. Closes’ 12 M. on Satur- 


‘Toney deposited on td before January 10th, will draw 
interest from Jantary ist. 
DANIEL T. HOAG, President 
CLARENCE GOADBY, aves. 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. 


THE wet fe oe BANK, 
127th Consecutive Gemiqnacal Dividend. 
w YorRK, December 13th, 1897. 
semiannual dividend at the tate of FOUR PER 








ck T. per annum has been declared and will be 
credited to , on all sums ot ' Five Dollars and 
upward an bree Dollars, 


which tna _- been deposited at least Three Months, 
on the first day of January next, and will be = ome on 
or after Monday, January 17th, 1898, in accordance wi 
as | wey isions of the By-laws. 
idends not called for will be credited to each ac- 
count and be entitled to future dividends the same as a 
ie t 
y order of the Board of a. 
JOHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 

ROBERT LEONARD, Secre tary. 
ISAAC P. MAILLER, Assistant Secretary. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 Chambers St., N. Y. 


New York, Dec. 27th, 1897. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this 
Bank have ordered that interest be paid 
to Depositors entitled thereto for the six 
and three months ending December 31st, 
1897, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all 
deposits up to the limit of Three Thou- 
sand Dellars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of 
Jauuary Ist, 1898, and will be payable 
onand after Monday, January 17th. 

JAMES McMAHON, President. 

DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller, 








PER CENT. per annum. 
Payable on and after poet. gonna 
WILLIAM C Ri 
DANIEL BARNES, at Ay 
New York, Dec. 224, 1897. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 


17th, 1 
TURGES, President. 





Broadway, 32d St. and Sixth Avenue, 


Greeley Square, New York. 


Interest credited January ist, payable January 20th 
orany time later. Rate: FOUR PER CENT. from $5 to 
$500. THREE PER CENT. on the excess up to $3,000. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The American Bell Telephone Co. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15th, 1898, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Friday, December 
8ist, 1897. 

The transfer books will be closed from January 1st 
to January 14th, 1898, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 











CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO., 

GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y., Dec, 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have de. 
clared a dividend of one per cent. upon its Capital 
Stock, payable at this office on the first day of February 
next, to shareholders of record, at 8 P.m., on the Sist 
day. of December, when the transfer books will be 
closed. The books will be reopened on Monday, Janu- 


ary 17th, at 10 o’¢lock a.m. 
ALLYN COX, Treasurer. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC STOCK. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMRANY will after 
January ist, 1898, against delivery of Dividend Warrant 
No. 33, appertaining to certificates of stock of the Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroad Company, pay to persons present- 
ing the same, ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. of the 
par value of the atpck represented by such certificates, 
respectively. N. T, SMITH, Treasurer 











December 30, 1897 
CHICAGO, atLWay VoMia Ry. PACIFIC 


Fy dh TREASURE: 
at Pe: i Suteage SHARE will be te Febru 
" A dividend of $1 2 
ary ist, Ad shareholders of this Co —? 
stock, registered on the yor nes of the transfer books. 
The Lean eg books will be ¢ a at ten 0" tee oe 
and a Muy - 
By 00D 8 PW.G. PURDY, Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL TRUST COMPANY, 
3s oud Street. 





Saniary Ht MACDONALD, Second Vice-President. 





KNIOKSRBOOK ER, VENUE. COMPANY, 
Branch Le 66 Broadw: 
ae York, December 14th, 1897. 
e Board 


Th of Directors have th deciared a 
semi-annual dividend of {THkeE PE 


‘yrausfer —. A A 
20th, “189, at3 PM. and reopen Jan 1898. 
ReD’K BED IDOE, Secretary. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
TREASURER'S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 

New York, December 22d, 1897. 
The Board of Directors of this ¢ ompony | have = aoe 
declared a SEMIANNUAL DIVIVEND of ' 
PER CENT. upon its Gavia Stock, payable vs; on 
oftice on Tuesday, the first day of February next, to the 
Stockholders of record at 3 o’clock P. M., on Friday, 
gh 81st instant, at which time the Transfer Books will 
osed to be reopened on the morning of Monday, the 
rsth day of January next. 
E. D. WORCESTER, Treasurer. 


close Desonbat 





THE INDEPENDENT 


R®Port OF , THE CONDITION. oF TH 
| New York i 5 WF. aa i Biats of New Yor York, 


"placate. 


BANK, 





















Grenmanes. estene Geaas cvtbeced tes da cwsecocegee 9,341 77 
D. 8. bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
a Bonds on hattds.soeveveveeew-: 50,000 (0 
d bor 1,865,619 04 
250,000 00 
48,699 29 
vate banks, and bankers... 790,781 42 
Checks an other cash 
items..... 
Exchang 
house.... 
Bills of oth 
F 
14, 008,885 17 385 17 
Total........ nct¥euelntidarcoes codedeaesvece $33, $38,517, 160 98 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im............seeeeeeeeeee 000 00 
Surplus fu 000,000 oO 
Undivided profi . 1,454,736 
nk lati ti ding... 10,874 00 
Due to National banks........ $4,479,236 28 
Due to ) oe =, epeete 
banks and bankers........., 1,892,376 80 
Dividends unpaid... au poe one se 355 00 
Individual deposits. ...... ++. 28,836,493 72 
Demand cortincates of ‘de- 
is othr anata pecteceeit woes. 33,619 47 
een eee ee ee 
‘ashier’s checks ou’ . 268,2 
_ pith oma 30,791,550 88 
ee ee ee - $8, 38,517.160 78 160 78 


Total 
STATE o uae Yom, Coury OF New. ‘Yor 
I, WM. J. QUINL JR., Cashier of the “Chem!- 





THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
CUMPANY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
New York, December 22d, 1897. 


The Board of Directors of this Company have this 
day deciared a Dividend of TWO PER CEN’, upon its 
Capital mock. payable at this office on Tuesday, the Ist 


reopened on the morning ot Monday, the 17th day of 
January next. D.A. WATERMAN, 
‘Treasurer. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 

New York, December 21st, 1897. 
The Board of Direct of this pany, ata meet- 
ing held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PER 
CENT. on its capita! stock, payable at thie office on the 
fifteenth day of January next, to stuckholders of rec- 
ord at chree o’clock P.M. on the 31st inst., at which time 
the transfer books will be closed, to be aaa at ten 


o’clock A.M. on the 17th day of January ni 
E. V. W. ROSSITER,’ ‘Trea 





reasurer. 





FFICE OF THE 
WESTI NGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. co. 
14 Broadway, New York, December 1 
Ata meeting of the + of Directors of this Com- 
pany. a this day, it w: 

VED, Thata quarterly Givitent of ONE AND 
THREL-QU ARTERS PER T. (194 per cent.) upon 
the Preferred Stock of the po declared pay- 
able on January 3d, 1898, to stockholaers of record, and 
that the transfer’ books for.the Preferred Stock be 
closed on December 27th, 1897, at 3 o' oe P.M., and 
opened on January > 1898, at 10 o’clock a 

. FERD. KOBBE, Th reasurer. 


UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
PAN 





WESTERN 


NEw York, December 8th, 1897. 
Dividend No. 117. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 


cal Nati Bank of ant York, do solemnly swear that 
the ee statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 


edge and be 
J. QUINLAN, ag Cashier. 
Sworn to and oubsarinea “pefore _ this 20th day of 
December, 1897. Epw. P. tI 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 
ROBERT GOELET, 


RoR OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
EW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL 
ANK, NEW YORK CITY, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at ’the close 
of business, December 15th, 1897 : 


Directors. 




































RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $1,652,175 92 
Overdrafts, 6U3 85 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc...........-++- 1,046,280 33 
Banking house, furniture and fixture 60,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 69,071 69 
= — National banks (not reserve Rp AE 
prosecedbbeeagssowsSargoccecodceqoces B 37 
Checks 7 other cash items.........0.50.: 13,496 12 
Exchanges for Clearing-house rh 257,879 45 
Notes of other National.banks.............. 28,059 00 
aw paper currency, nickels and 000 94 
PPUTRTOTOOO ICE eee eee eee ‘,' 
Lawful money reserve in bank, ‘viz.: 
OCIS... .ccccaccocccccece vase 2,653. 50 
Teealtondcr notes, 255,243 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 290,000 00 
fund with U. 8. T err st 
Redemption fund_ wit reasurer 
6 pet cent. of circulation)............... 2,250 00 
Due from U. “Treasurer (other cya § 
per cent. redemption TUNA)......scrccveee 552 50 
$4,566, 077 97 97 
$200,000 00 
40,000 00 
394,238 27 
N Ational bank-notes outstandin, 45,000 00 
Due to State — and bank- 
$305,762 51 
eck 3,522,479 95 
Demand certificates of de- 
posit.......... 34,416 09 
Certified check 22,560 95 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ie ccncacdecnchecedueceesces 1,620 20 
38,886,839 70 
Poe ccbeneseveceoresactecescccecescores $4,566, 077 97 


Tota’ 
STATE or NEw YorK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, FRANCIS M. BREESE, Cashier of the above- “named 
bank, do Ln ~ eer — the mg ee rags 
t to the best of m: nowe e and 
anes 5: FRAN $M BR REESE. Cashier. 





MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


WREMIOAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
YorK, December 9th, 1897.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank for the ensuing year will be held 
at the banking-house, No. 270 Broadway,on Tuesday, 
the litn duy of January, 1898, between the hours of one 


and two P.M. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 








WAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—NEw 
YorkK, December 7th, 1897.—An election for Direct- 
ors of this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
682 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, January 11th, 
1898. Polls open from 2 to 2 o’lock P.M. 
Z.E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE IM OR sre of & TRADERS” Na- 


BANK OF NEW YO 
New York, December a8 1897. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will 
be held at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and 
Murray Street, — DAY, aw llth, 1398, The 
poll will be open from 12 M. to 1 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





L= \ MANUFACTURERS’ 
SACRA ip Nai, 2 WA —NEw YORK, 
December 9th, De iis annual aieenon for Directors 
of this bank Will be held at the seas rooms on Tucs- 
day, January 11th, 1898, from i2 to 

ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier, 


NA- 





TSs. NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 

OVERS’ BA « New York, December 
9th, 18¥7.—The annual 1, for Directors of this 
bank will be held at the Banking-House, No. 124 Bowery, 
on Taseeny, Samay llth, 1898, between the hours of 


tem. and 1 P.M. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier, 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK—NeEw York, Dec. 
lith, 1897.—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be held at the banking-house, 320 Broadway, 
on Tuesday, January 1ith, i898. Polls open from 12 Mm. 
tolp. M. CHARLES 8. YOU G, Cashier. 





ATIONAL CITIZENS BANK.—NEw York, 
December 1897.—The Annual Election for 
Directors of this alk will beheld at the Banking- 
house No.4U1 Broadway,on LN pai January 11th, 189s, 
between the hours of 12m. = 1p 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 





’ ar NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH 
AMEKiICA IN NEW YORNH.—2% Nassau 
Street.—December 10th, 189/.—The annual meeting of 
the Stockholders of this Bank, for the election of Di- 
rectors to serve oe the ensuing year, and for such 
other business as ma: y pro roperly come before the meet- 
ing, will be held at tthe ckine-cooms, Nassau street, 
January ilth, 1898, at noon. The polls will be open 
from noon until 1 p.m. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


Tub HATiOnAL BANK OE THE RE- 
FUsB C. NEW YORK.—December 9th, 
1897.—Lhe mae election for Dinh tiore of this Bank 
bbe be held at the banking-house on Li ee | January 
h, 1898, between the hours of ae ip 
Cc, A. 8S OUT, Cashier. 





ppubecribed ye sworn to FA me this 18th day of 
, 1897. 


Lewis L. PIERCE, 


Notary Public. 
y t—Attest : 
ani WM. H. JENNISON, 
HOBART J. PARK, { Directors 
JOSEPH PARK, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BAN 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, December 15th, 1 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. .......-..--seeeeeeeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured and peeecate 
U. nds to. ag circulation. . 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds......... 


Stocks, securities, e 
Other real estate Bee mortgages owne 






National banks (not reserve 


ts) 
Due from State banks one ene 
Checks and other cash i 
Exchanges for Clearing- ay 
Fractional paper currency, Db 











Legal-tender notes.. 594,064 
U. 8. certificates of de 
for legal tenders......... * 310,000 00 


—— 1,596,154 00 









WORE cocecosnpsccccwssacccccsseevccenseces $8,410,615 50 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock patd in «ee $450,000 00 
Surplus fund. 800,000 00 
Undivided pro 
POId. ....ccceeee 188,080 66 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 177,820 00 
Due to other National a. i 014,600 28 
“— to State banks — ank 
L  csnshacd ebeeee awe st posse . $21,667 54 
Dividends t unpaid dss cab denee 689 00 
eS deposits subject to 
eagbthneseeteceecccese 5,320,931 19 
Demand certificates - de- 
Miva rcapscpecccewces ccocee ° 10,477 29 
certified che _ Fe sii sins —_— 99 
ashier’s checks outstan b ¥ 
. - 6,794,764 84 





TOCA. covcccrccccsccvcccrestocscdes «es $8,410,615 50 
STATE OF New Yor«, County OF New York, 88: 

I,H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

Subagstbed oad sworn ~ before me this 2ist day of 
December, 1 LBERT DENISON JONES, 

“eer Public, N.Y. Co. 

Correct—Attest: 





JOHN H. WASHBURN, 

SANFORD H. STEELE, Directors. 

DAN. B. SMITH, 
VIRGCINIA_FARMS _ ait. 
Free Catalogue. 
& CO,(Inc.), Richmond, Va, 


Large and gmall. 
R.B.CHA 





108 OF HE 
ALF RANK Or 


EPORLS OF Spee 
st <i ‘THe e- State ot i 8 ork oF. oe close of 
usiness, December 15th, 1897 










RESOURCES: 
Loans and discounts..............- . $20,552,744 25 
Overdrafts, secu 273 92 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 1,000,000 00 
U.S ds to secure U.S. 1,200,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. - 451,774 14 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 878,455 10 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. . 652,014 59 
Due cag National banks (not reserve 
RMOMUB) ooo os oi ccccccccccccceccccecccccccoses 980,080 85 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 88,858 73 
Checks and other cash items........ weet 1,236 77 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . 1,876,909 99 
Notes of other National banks. - 15,805 00 
F pecmenss paper currency, nickels ‘and 
NRA cd paar sd cunctclpsuckovktaerosapccsese 107 71 
Lawful eed reserve in bank, “viz: 
senseiege Lebedenhahens . $3,021,020 00 
Teal tender notes,......... 636,853 
U.S. certificates of =< 
for legal tenders......... 450,000 00 
7,107,873 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation).........-.+..++++- 45,000 00 
Due from . Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 40,000 00 
Wick vatecsentndudideskgetkccvesssqncds $34,841,084 (5 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............+.++++ wacses $2,100,000 00 
SUPPIRG TUNG, 2.0 00cccccccccccedeccsses csecooce 50,000 00 


und 
Un ivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
DPOB cinwn oc sanesssccductlictginasctococetades 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 
Due to other National] banks.. #11. 262,031 05 
— to State banks and bank- 


537,763 10 
862,840 00 


sepnavognsossivevedtions seg se 4,242,110 12 
Dividends IR rrigta kesh 0006 4, 46 
Individual deposits subject ~ 

OROGES. « cdiinca dtiedacappcbeds 914,868 82 
Demand io a of Sigua * 14,119 08 
Certified checks. ......... s++++ 960,344 78 
Cashier's checks outstanding. 692,473 £0 
Uy, 8, Gepests... ccovcessscceves 1,199,650 34 


31,290,480 95 
as eek obs s tec bids vact nig Feccsvkesdes 34,841, 084 05 
STATE OF aay YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.: 

I, H. A. SMITH, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do A swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief 

H.A SMITH, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 20th day of 

December, 1897. CHAS. OBIN SON 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


H. B. HYDE, 
J. H. PARKER, { Directors. 
JNO. E, SEARLES, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
MARKET AND FULTON 
TIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, December 15th, 1897: 


RESOURCES. 









Loans and Giscounts............-0e-eeseeeees $5,061,884 00 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. abe 329 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ... 250,000 00 
Premiums on U. 8. bonds...... seat 6,000 00 
SE, WUNINIIEID, BON, owe recctsece poascesce 303,779 81 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 772,94 49 
a nang National banks (not reserve 

Ln ciddBete cree cudawh cert Sabdervotonasce 757,867 39 
Duet from State banks and bankers.. 4° 835 63 
Checks and other cash items...... 184,768 86 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 588 
Notes of other National banks.... 75,788 00 


Lawful money reserve in bank, vi 
SOCIO eo 5 o's case seve us ed cece ots’ $777,977 17 
Legal- tender notes. ...... 919,874 OU— 1,697,851 17 
Redemption fund with U.S8. Treasurer (5 











per cent. of circulation). :............00.6 11,250 00 
PO ie da casstodeshaktnsodhissadenkieds ay 627, 847 91 91 
‘LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid £80... 2.660 cescccccccccse $900,000 00 
NG ol i dudocecuscectacesccesicesoece 900,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 
Sigil aiid den duutddins sgevcibens eotaben 121, 133 64 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 225,000 00 
Due to other National banks.... $874,310 18 
Due to State banks and bankers. 755,830 55 
Dividends unpaid................ ) 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
WS apne ce. veuses noel veunevins 5,562,343 15 
Demand certificates of deposit. —_20,685,47 
Certified checks................. 201,693 6: 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... _ 801 30 
Liabilities other than those 
Re Sn 36,000 00— 7, 481,714 7 
ND wu saisisctcnc tiv cntces soccncacanasepecese . 39, 627, 847 91 
STATE , New York, Cou NTY oF NEw YORK, &8.: 
ij 2.0. TEVENS, Cashier of the above-named bank, 


do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 20th day of 
December, 1897. B. Lewis, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 


Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
Cc pets 
: GILBERT, 
7W. DEVOE, t Directors. 
TOSEPH Cc. BALDWIN, 





Roar? oF THE © OPTION OF 

FIFTH N IONAL BANK, 
at New Y a in the State of New Y ork, at the close of 
business, December 15 sth, 1897: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ...........scssseccseees 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.... .... 


$764,782 99 
23 97 
U. a Bain to secure circulation (four 










ececcccvese 200,000 00 
U. S. bonds to secure 
CONES)... 2ccc0ce0 200, = ° 
Pr ane oc on bonc 13. 
Premiums on U.8. bonds ll, 362 30 
Stocks, securities, etc... 640.378 64 
Banking house, furniture 100,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages ow ned 31,377 09 


Due — National banks (not reserve 

agen 98,205 34 
Due om State banks and bankers - 96.669 48 
Checks and other cash items......... 11,996 49 
ney pe for Clearing-house. . 137,416 78 
Notes of other National banks............. 7,645 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 





CORED, cv ccrceestbndsesdetacscsccevescoccese ce 438 50 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
EES bc cuavdeunciererese wceene ),750 50 
Legal-tender notes............. 147,005 00 
U. S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............. _70,000 00 00 
617,755 50 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Tr Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. of circulation). ............. 0+ 9,000 00 
DO ine inane beenes 4 acczerstkeciquccics , $2 941, 15 78 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital soe CE as di aahdgvebeecateacess ‘ 200,000 00 
BUPA TOs 6 odes odcocckctssccccecnececcece 50,000 00 
U e- ivided prodés, less expenses and taxes 
pdetdesteecepdsabstestmseose socecesesece 262,145 90 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.. 133,490 00 
Due to State banks and bankers. $76, 878 90 
Individual deposits subject to 
WIG cs cannes +s cbnes -bs.dcccee 1,979,061 25 
Demand certificates of deposit.. 3,796 68 
Certified Gheck,........ccscccscesse 743 10 
fe eee ,000 00 
— —- 2,295,479 88 
Tot ~ Vika dev baadvedddWaderceneds Ghetke sch seé $2,941,115 78 
STATE OF NEw YORK, County oF New YorK, 88.: 


I, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do "solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

A. THOMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 20th one © of 
December, 1897. Tuos. W. SMIT 


Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest : 
DANIEL D. WYLIE, 


JOHN BYRNS, { Directors 
RICHARD B. KELLY, 





fe} Absolutely Safe } ipal Security. Bought 
y_by “best Fark and Trust Companies 
oO Wate "ee Ba ROBERT E. STRAHORN 








omnmnen & CO., Eq ble Building, Boston, Mass, 





(1935) 




























ATIONAL 
at New York, - the State of of New ARR? at the close of 
business December 15th 1 
ausotiecne. 
Loans and discounts. ...........<sesesseseeee $1,491,060 $2 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured, | Ril 
J. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 500,000 00 
Premiums on U.S. bonds......... 55,779 98 
Stocks, securities, 6tC..............se00- -- 1,065,894 79 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures..... 350,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 2,790 12 
7. — National banks (not reserve 
264,(87 08 
43,136 65 
16,662 98 
496,615 59 
7,166 00 
Fractional paper currency, nicke 
ndubdee tis eddekbadocdgeodcoucees chsocedes 270 21 
Lawful money reserve , Viz. 
Specie... - $398,471 83 
Legul-tender notes 961 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ 40,000 00 
843,432 83 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 6 
per cent. of circulation)...............+. 22,500 22,500 00 
De vcanncndaeectoncdiiiehewotsdnsestde dens "$i 159,359 2¢ 359 26 
LIABILITIES 
Capital co | paid in 600,000 00 
lus fund 400,000 00 


nses and taxes 
otes outstand Lace 
Due to other National banks.. 
~ to State banks and bank- 





89,826 56 
418,817 50 














obec cbebevcedescoccccccccce 276,568 43 
Divi idends Dre 2,002 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
EES REO ee 2,989,679 46 
Demand certificates of deposit 9, 7 
Certified checks............++- 110,023 23 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. 5 
--- 8,650,715 20 
TOUR 55. occ ccce csc cccessosseveese'ervecee'e's $5,159,859 26 
STATE OF New Y ‘TY OF NEw YORK, 88.: 





OUN 
I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my The ona belief. 
SAAC WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to alors me, this = day of 
December, 1897. CHARLES F, AUKA 
Notary Public, Kings Go. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 


Correct—Attest : 
WM. C. STURGE ? 
WM. M. KINGSL AND, Directors. 
WM. H. MACY, “Jn 2 il 





REPORT oF OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business December 15th, 1897 
RESOURCES. 







i NN ie is ceccastsennscceanaze $2,967,874 28 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 1,364 64 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. ..... 50,000 00 
Stoc ks, SeCUKIEe, MO cccccosces 98,193 00 
Banking 0 EE ae ais Cl a 450,000 00 
Due from National banks... $530,433 46 
= Bean State banks and 
Da << ccccqscve coescesece 50,198 57 
Che ke and other cash items. 5,452 89 
Exchanges for Clearing- 
DOGRG. occccessccoscrsbhs coves 165,801 88 
Bills of other National 
Ragen co gecaretceniannes 4,850 00 
Wractionsl currency (includ- 
WE ED nc sncsecécesnses 810 36 


Lawful money reserve in 


591,825 00 
281,902 00 















380,000 00 
Redemption fund wit 
Treasurer (5 per cent. 
circulation)..:.....:. 2,250 00 
—————__ 2,018,524 16 
WORM ioacktcsh acess! ost Socceewsscsss $5,580,956 08 
LIABILITIES, 
Com NREE BOE Diss secs cece ceccesscacen $750,000 00 
SUPPlNS TURES... .cwececcvesvsccce coscsesdocess 250,000 00 
“a — profits, less expenses and taxes 
ITUTTLIT Le eee ° 82,412 85 
ational bank-notes outstanding. 44,700 00 
Due to other National banks.. $1,273,051 
Due to State banks and bank- 
Individual deposits subject to 
Tbensnsaee wetaateees 2,6 
x.” certificates of deposit 6. 
Certified checks.......+.....0.+- 
Cashier’s checks outstanding. . 
——— 4,508,843 23 
a $5,680, 956 08 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 88.: 
. . NAZRO, Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
i. H. NAZRO, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of 
December, 1 F. W. ELLiort, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest: 





i; Directors. 


|’ aclameatal OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
SIXTH NATIONAL BANK, 
at New York, in the State C4 New York, at the close 
of business, December 15th, 1897 
RESOURCES. 
LOOMS ORG GISCMMMIB (nos 5. 65 ccccccccccsccece 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured 





$874,826 33 
10 90 










U.S. bonds to secure circulation 200,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc. s 674,804 70 
Due from N 

agents).. 


” 616 89 





Due from State banks and b: e 
Checks and other cash items..... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Notes-of other National banks idan 





Sweet dbseneeceue teecgcce a271,546 90 
Logal- -tender notes........... 33,450 00 
U.S. certificates of deposit 

for legal tenders........... 20,000 00 















. 325,296 90 
Redemption fund with . . 8S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. ore Pace scccncsenceceses 9,000 00 
Due from U.S. eeu (other than 5 per 
redemption ENG 50. 5 cc’ bac¥aseieites 8,000 00 
DO i «ig ccadehansdbsdavecdeswvicceckede - $22 210,702 57 
LIABILITIES. 
a a ay paid in $200,000 00 
TN Bia 6.66.0. 60 Keb eins sé scerescedacecvece 200,000 00 
Une v4 aed] profits, less expenses and taxes 
dia deotignicncedenateh ingdedhecdviens ovis ce 143,566 61 
National bank-notes outstanding........... 180,000 00 
Individual deposits subject to 
ee RES Pee $1,472,816 45 
Done certificates of de- 
POSIb..0:0. 0000. 5,681 00 
cortified checks. . 8,638 51 
—— 1,487,135 96 
Total.. oo & aie, 702 St 
STATE OF } Yor 





K, COUN’ K, 

I, A. E.C ‘OLSON, “Cashier of the above-name od ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and wea 

. COLSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and ——- to aiden me this 20th hyd ‘of 
December, 1897 . C. WHEARTY, Notary Public. 

Correct-—Attest: 


H. STEVENS, 
R: D. pee N 
ee ek ee F. W. STEVENS 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


Directors. 








CHAS, E, GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 






































































































































































24: ( 1736) 
Boody;. McLellan & Co:, 


BANKERS, 57 Broadway,-N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
We offer and recommend as safe investment a 


first mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cent. 
Special circular seat on appiication. 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Bought and Seld on Commission. 
No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N.Y. Steet Exchange. 
Q* Bow LY REPORT OF 


BOWERY BANK OF | NEW YORE 
¥ close of business on the 16th day of December, 








og PEROUROMA. 





LIABILITIES. 
Sarplas tand id in, im cash............... $250,000 00 
_seagenerr et idbleuh tpaben 500,000 00 
(ides. pro’ ess current expenses 
in action os cussecesany = onete 118,810.99 
Due depositors...........--++. $3,216,116 90 
i trust £0 - 7 
nkers, »rokers and sav- 
era 209.878 38 
Unpaid dividends........... 2,490 82 
8,428,486 10 10 
iitiilintnimchert immer ws eroreetianenl 297, 
Scare or NEw_YorE, COUNTY OF. uae YORK, 88. 
Re aveee: 


Cashier of the ry 
ed and do! oing business at t No. Bowery, 
Yom aye thas the fore report. 
self, says that the forego 
ule the same, is, 1 a 
statement e condition of the 
clozxé of° Fo hw onthe 1€th of Dec rT, 
and they further say that the business of said 
been transacted at the location an noe by the bank 
Chap. 689, Laws of wld 
that the above “received. is 


‘ore mi 
i. MeDowary, 
went Public, Kings 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 











ENTAL BANK, 
A close of business, on the 16th day or December 
RESOURCES. 
loons SB BIOENaie wnce swoon scccsecescon aaa 4 
Due frem trust “companies, banks, bank- 
ers ers 151,144 73 
Banking house and lot. $80,000 00 
Other real estate A 
131,700 00 
Stomaaen bonds. 4,199 85 
tend d circulatin, t pais 4 
n — 3 and circu notes 
of Sal tena Riseves 605) uekene - Ganasew 130,940 00 
Cash items oy 
Bills and checks for the 
next day’s exchanges..... 489 
Other items carried as cash. 21,181 €9 
99,620 73 
tanvncts eipettngie 92> +escnntgerersacee $2,567,620 56 





companies, banks, 
bankers and brokers, and 
sav: hanks 
Amoun: 
under -- # of the 


Dapald af dividends paéues spans 


due not included 
above 


1,861,352 70 


RE SS aes aR ee aye $2 567,620 56 
State or New York, County or NEw YORK, 88. 
CLINTON W. STABKEY, President, and NELSON G. 
AYRES, Cashierof the Orlental Bank, a bank located 
and do ey pe at No. 122. Bowery, in the city of 
New Yor said county, being duly sworn, each_ for 
himself, says thee the foregoin Sopot: with nthe sched- 
ule acco mpanying the sam in all wenpocts a true 
statement of the condition 0: the sid bas bank, ot close 
of business on the 16th da ae 1897 ; 
chey further say that the business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location uired by the panking law 
ay 689, Laws of 1899), not elsewhere; and that 


e ve report is made hg compliance vie = official 
not: received from Supe Banks, 
—— the 16th ets of December, 1897, F “the day on 
wi 


papers! ban 
CLINTON We. v, SraRKEr President. 
NG.A S, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by bo both deponents, 
the 20th du: of December, 1897, hefore 
esto of Notary.) J08. a i. ba ae 
Notary Public, N. Y. Go. 





Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL TRADE is fairly active -for 
the season, and is considerably larger 
in volume than a year ago. Clearing- 
house returns at leading cities last 
week were 25% in excess of the same 
week last year; and’ at New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and 
St. Louis the reports show an increase 
of so%and over. There has been more 
speculative activity in wheat, centering 
chiefly at Chicago, and the price of De- 
cember contracts advanced to $1.01 
owing to the covering of shorts and 
better foreign advices. The exports for 


the week were 2,330,000 bushels against 
1,100,000 the same time last year, and 
receipts at the seaboard continue cor- 
fespondingly heavy. The visible sup- 
_ ply of wheat is now figured at 35,560, - 
000 bushels compared with 55,100,000 
bushels same time last year. A good 








THE INDEPENDENT 


demand exists for.flour at firm: prices; 
but other breadstuffs were quiet. Cot- 
ton was more active and stronger, lighter 
receipts at the interiorand good foreign 
demand being the principal influences. 
The jobbing grocery trade has been 
very satisfactory in volume, several of 
the big concerns having donethe largest 
business in their history. during the last 
few weeks. Sugar strengthened some- 
what under the reports that European 
countries wereendeavoring to reach an 
agreement for suspension of the bounty 
system, which would result in lessened 
production. Coffee, however, contin- 
ues weak under the effect of two large 
crops. In the dry-goods trade quiet 
prevails as usual at this season, but 
cotton goods are firmer, in expectation 
that either production will be curtailed 
ordemand will improve at no distant 
date. Conditions in the iron trade are 
improving, prices being firmer and- the 
increased product of raw material is 
readily absorbed. The demand for 
boots and shoes continues brisk and 
manufacturers.are still busy filling back 
orders. 








READING NOTICES. 


Tue American Typewriter 
Broadway, manufacture a t 
sell for ten dollars. It is m 
machines, but more simple. It would be very valu- 
avle as a Christmas present for home use, as the 
price is so low that almost any one can indulge in 
the luxury of havinga typewriter. It is, too, a good 
machine to have in the absence of a stenographer. 


Tar new SOHMER buildi now in course of 
erection, southwest corner of Fitth Avenue and 
Twenty-second Street, will be ready for occupancy 
on or about the first of next February, when the 
well-known Piano Manufacturers of that name, 
who have been located for the past twenty-five 

years at 149 to 153 East Fourteenth Street, will 
occupy the Ladders mo lower floor for their ware- 
rooms. This move will accommodate their large 
up-town trade, making access more convenient, 
being centrallv located and readily accessible by 
all surface and elevated lines. A full line of their 
celebrated manufacture will be constantly on exhi- 
bition. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE “VICI” 
ARTICLES. 


Tuere are a few things every one knows. There 
are some things that very few know. One of the 
few things known to but few is the fact that Robert 
H_ Foerderer, the manufacturer of the ‘ Vici’”’ 
Leather Dressing, which is being advertised in 
Tue InpDRPENDENT, was the inventor of a new and 
improved method of tanning and finishing leather, a 

rocess which promises e-5 supplant _ alt ra bn 
Ritherto used in making g' The “ Vici”’ 
Kid manufactured. by. ay ye the raw goatskin, 
passes through a large number of processes, many 
of which are original with Mr. Foerderer, and 
these several processes in combination turn out the 
most perfect specimens of kid the world has ever 
seen. Mr. Foerderer is quire right in naming the 
kid “* Vici ”’—-+(I conquered). that 
such leather as he produced a dressing and 
polish of. more than onithety ness, He has 
produced ir, and our readers can benefit by it at no 
greater expense than it costs to use the every- dey 
article. It is good for any leather, and besides 
ing it a fine polish adds to its durability as no ot = 
dressing does. it is worth while to write to Mr. 
Robert H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, and ask him 
for a free copy of “* Shoeolo: It is beautifully 
illustrated, and crammed ful of interesting facts. 





Company, of 265 
‘writer which they 
¢ like the high-priced 





8S next reali 








Annual Sale 


OF 


Ladies’ Underwear. 


MUSLIN, CAMBRIC, AND NAINSOOK. 
Commencing on Tuesday, January 14th, 1898. 
BOTH STORES. 


dames MeGreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 
Broadway and {ith Street, 
New York. 








PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free.. Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD ME ME PARIS EXPOSITION, 
pen Cobain SeoaTOn care 


THE MOST PEAFEGT OF PENS: 

















National Supervision. 


THE subject of Federal supervision 
of insurance is brought forward anew 
in the bill recently introduced by Sena- 
Its. provi- 
sions are to apply only to corporations 


tor Platt, of Connecticut. 


doing business outside of the countries 
or States where organized, and ‘* bene- 
fit’’ societies—as a continuance of the 
unjust discrimination we have repeated- 
ly pointed out—are to be exempted. 
Whatever authority exists, or may be 
assumed to exist, for any attempt to 
extend the power of the nation over the 
business of insurance, must come-from 
the proposition that insurance 1s an in- 
terstate- commerce when the effect ofa 
policy is exercised across a political 
boundary; the title of the bill—which 
is ‘‘for the ‘regulation of insurance 
among the several States and for other 
purposes”—and the fact that it was re- 
ferred. to the committee on interstate 
commerce, are declaratory of the view 
that, only as being such commerce, can 
insurance be considered by. Congress at 
all. 

Without stopping to argue them, we 
just state several propositions relative 
to this: 1st, that Congress does not, for- 


it cannot, declare, z. ¢. make,.a thing 
commerce; it only regulates, when and 
as it chooses, a thing which always and 


naturally isa part of commerce. Sec- 


ond, the doctrine that a thing is, 
and anything may be, commerce be- 
cause Congress declares, or may de- 
clare it such, is- essentially foolish and 
logically proceeds to absurdity; for if 
Congress can make the-nature-of things 
then Congress could make interstate 
commerce out of the love-letters which 
cross boundary-lines and could regu- 
late cr tax them accordingly. Third, 
even if the power of Congress over in- 
terstate insurance transactions be fully 
granted, what right can Congress have 
over the large domestic business of the 
companies, and how can this bill pro- 
pose to demand of the life companies 
valuations of all their policies instead 
of merely the portion written on lives 
of parties ‘‘ foreign’’ and not ‘‘ home’’ 
in residence? Is not this, even on the 
most cheerful concession of authority, 
a palpable inconsistency and usurpa- 
tion? 

However, the larger considerations 
are on the ground of practical opera- 
tion, and hence we do not dwell upon 
the constitutional objection of non- 
jurisdiction—the trouble of u/tra vires 
goes further. That supervision as it 
now exists is vexatious as well as use- 
ful, to speak very mildly, everybody 
knows who has studied it at all; we 
might almost pronounce it a nuisance 
without being very sweeping, and we 
can readily understand how the sup- 
posed escape to a simple and unitorm 
national supervision may seem very at- 
tractive. But the escape would be 
supposed, not real, Instead of substi- 
tution and exchange, there would be 
addition. If there are now thirty com- 
missioners bothering insurance, there 
would be thirty-one. For nobody dares 
suggest that Congress can legislate out 
of existence any State department, and 
what State will voluntarily withdraw its 
watch and ward, whatever the quality 
of that? Certainly the States which 





December 30, 1897 


have the best right on the score of 
need and quality: would not; the others 
would be moved to retain theirs: by 
feelings of jealousy, by considerations 
of partisan politics, and perhaps by the 
‘« States rights’’ feeling. 

As for valuations and examinations, 
if the Federal commissioner accepted 
those of the States, he would only du- 
plicate without strengthening; if he in- 
sisted upon making his own he might 
only add tothe confusion. Annually, 
according to Senator Platt’s Bill, 
after next year, the Federal commis- 
sioner is to value, by the American ta- 
ble at three per cent., all policies issued 
after next year; but for what good pur- 
pose, since he cannot restrict a com- 
pany to its own State unless technically 
deficient according to the laws of such 
State and the States may not all agree 
upon this standard? [In the copy of 
the bill before us, insolvency is defined 
to be when liabilities are found less 
than net assets, and this is evidently 
not an ordinary typographical error.] 

A guaranty deposit of $100,000 is-re- 
quired; but Mr. Evans of the Conti- 
nental Fire Insurance Company, willbe 
pleased to observe that foreigners 
must deposit five times as much. 
A proviso exempts from this any 
company which already has the re- 
quired deposit with a State. The 
next section provides that.no company 
may set apart with any State a part of 
its assets as special security for risks in 
such State, but that all assets shall be 
held responsible for all liabilities equal- 
ly. This is inherently equitable, yet how 
is Congress to get hold of or cause to 
be thus held and applied the deposits 
now scattered among the States or in 
Canada? Moreover, after a company 
has complied with all the provisions of 
the Act and has received certificate to 
such effect, how is Congress to enforce 
the exemption promised in Section 19 
from any taxes on premiums or any 
license fees or charges by any State as 
conditions for doing business? If the 
attempt is made to secure free course all 
over the country after a Federal clean 
bill of health is granted, there is liable 
to be opportunity for conflict in juris- 
dictions. 

The perfect success of guaranteeing 
protection to holders of National bank- 
notes affords no warrant for expecting 
security to insurance policy-holders by 
national supervision—there is no like- 
ness between the two cases and sub- 
jects. Yet, if the attempt is made there 
will certainly be misunderstanding. The 
notion that any company licensed is a 
company known and warranted by the 
Government will be stili further im- 
pressed; the real security will be no 
greater but the fancied security will be, 
and just here is one of the most conclu- 
sive objections, 

The reform of the supervision trouble 
does not lie in this direction. It is ad- 
mitted that insurance commissioners 
are generally political appointees, not 
chosen for their fitness but for the 
nearest complete satisfaction of party 
obligations; that they very rarely avert 
insolvency, and sometimes are among 
the last to discover it; that their actions 
do not always agree; that their findings 
and decisions do not always receive 
respect, and not infrequently do not 
deserve it. By adding another Bureau 
of really restricted powers, which may 
possibly, but will not certainly be of 
better quality than those of the States, 
there is more likely to be increased 
confusion than lessened vexation. The 
way to improve supervision is to reduce 
its amount and scope, by action of the 
States. For this, however slow be the 
process, we can see no way but to await 
the public nausea already mentioned, 
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A Reduction in Local IJnsur- 
ance Rates. 


For some little time the daily news- 
papers discussed at more or less length 
proposed reductions in fire insurance 
rates in this city and vicinity; but 
some of the leading companies denied 
that any action looking to this end was 
contemplated. Finally, on the last 
day of November, the floating rumors 
regarding these reductions were justi- 
fied by the action of the Tariff As- 
sociation. The reductions voted are 
all local. In certain congested dis- 
tricts in this city, including the dry- 
goods district, a reduction of twenty 
per cent, is made on buildings but none 
on ‘contents; in certain districts of 
Brooklyn, the same. But on buildings 
and contents occupied wholly or part- 
ly by paints-and oils, also on depart- 
ment stores, theaters, candy factories, 
electric-light stations, and a number of 
others rated as special hazards, no re- 
duction is made. Long Island is to 
stand unchanged. In Hudson County, 
N.J., east of the Hackensack River, there 
is a general reduction of ten per cent., 
some exceptions being noted. On New 
York and Brooklyn, not covered in the 
excepted classes, a general reduction of 
one-third was voted, on both buildings 
and contents. 

The explanation assigned is the pres- 
sure of outside competition —that is, of 
competition from ‘‘non-tariff” com- 
panies. But whether the reduction is real 
rather than announced—that is, whether 
it is more than an attempted squaring 
of profession with practice—is a ques- 
tion which the customers will answe} 
variously, according to their own ex- 
perience and their idea of how far things 
are what they seem. If the speedy re- 
sult is worse and worse underbidding, 
until the weakest are forced tothe wall, 
there will be nothing new in that, for 
it should be observed that the reduc- 
tion is authorized, not mandatcry, and 
how generally and how far the permis- 
sion follows after the act, we are not 
able to say. If the result is to even 
break up the Tariff Association, the 
fragments afterward being gathered 
and stuck together into a new one, that 
will also be a repetition of the past. 

Well? 

Assuredly we’ wish insurance cost 
less, but that will be when carelessness 
takes shape in fire costs less, and we 
refrain from naming the date; write it 

19—. Meanwhile, we do not see in a 
temporary deferring of the great fire so 
long invited good reason for sweeping 
reductions in rate, which -are in effect 
further premium on recklessness. Nor 
do we believe in rate compacts. Con- 
trary to the notion of the ‘‘anti-com- 
bine’’ agitator, they do not keep rates 
up; they do not even keep rates uni- 
tormly down—the member who cuts 
first and deepest imagines he gets the 
start on his fellows. We do believe in 
individual and independent action—not 
to catch premiums by underbidding 
most recklessly, but to hold solvency 
and strength by deciding on an ade- 


quate rate and putting behind it the 
bulwark of an immovable No. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS - 1,1897...... 
EARL ULiiES..” es 2 a OT: *17;208;286 gS 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager, 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the Sist of December, 1896 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 8ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 

TANUATY, 1806.........cesrcccccecccescccccess 1,109,275 v0 
Total Marine Premiums...............+-<++++ $3,706,063 89 

; Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896 - $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same : 

POURING civiccivevegucseoresvece $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
bie ere has the following Assets, 

B sawed States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CstimaAted AL. .......ccccccccccccccesccccsece 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 843,596 96 
Cash in Bank.......ccccccesccccccsccccccccese 175,229 25 

AMOUNE. oc5s0ccsecvccssccccccccccveccccesce $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of Fepruary next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay , and Hed 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 


y. H. H. MOOKE, N. DENTON SMITH, 


A. A. RAVE CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JAMES LOW. EDW. F "LOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. M 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, DRON P. BROWN, 
LLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W. HARD 
HORACE GR. H AGOSTINI 





CE AY. cir tg 
Geeeraee Dz THOMSEN,VE eid H. BROWN, 





HARLES-P. BURDETT, LEANDERN. LOVELL, 
HENRY £, RAWLEY EVERETT FRAZAR 
WILLIAM E E. DODGE, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
WRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOuN'L. RIKER, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
ca GEORGE COPPELL 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 


D. HEWLETT, 
BUsTAY AMBINCK FRANCIS M. BACON, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON., 3d Vice-Pres. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital........ ...........5+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
DNs. DRG ee csvicicccsespsecccesee 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass‘t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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A POLICY ,,. sic 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 
is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Tanuary Ist, 1897. 
Pr SEO ees a ROE < $12,237,051 80 
DEABSLIEEES.<...:....:....... 10,941,233 00 
SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 SO 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
Cc. Ww. ANDERSON, Gen. , Agent. 


Provident: 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insupanee in Foree, 113,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, -excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of Policies--lib- 
eral provisions, no restriction as to travel or 
residence, and at low premium rates. 

Its Industrial Department insures all ages 
from 2 to7ofor $10 and upwards at premiums 
of 5 cents a week and upwards. 

It pays $10 a minute on an average throughout 
the year to its policy holders. Write for its 
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It costs you 
nothing —~ 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


surpasses anything in the market. 
AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES _IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of ianse. 


“The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Get a fac simile policy showing 








You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 








A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies?) 
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The Time for Action. 


THE ending of the year is again upon 
us, its final holidays bringing with 
them the cementing of old friendships, 
and those hearty reunions by which the 
family (and so the very State itself) is 
knit the closer. It is only natural that 
the season should likewise find us sum- 
ming up the most treasured of our 
assets, those of love and affection. 

Who does not feel his pulses stirred 
anew bythe spirit that animates the 
Christmas season, by those century-old 
rituals of regard which are emphasized 
by the closing year? Now, if ever, we 
think of our family and our friends, 
and our warm thoughts seek’ expres- 
sion that may in some way, however 
slight, translate the affection with 
which they are animated. What choice 
little packets the mail and the express 
office take now in all directions to 
those whom we esteem and love. Keep- 
sakes and confections swell all the 
means of conveyance to distant cities 
and States, each telling its own wel- 
come story of the absent ones drawn 
nearer by the season’s love. 

But who is it that can think of those 
amenities, genial, hearty, commendable 
as they are, without first considering 
whether those who are actually depend- 
ent upon him have been put undera 
shield of hope and protection for the 
future? That thought should be the 
uppermost at thistime, for that thought 
best bespeaks the truest, the most gen- 
erous solicitude and fondness. And it 
may be said truly that there is no such 
shield apart from life insurance. In the 
long years of its usefulness and benefi- 
cence that greatest of human institutions 
has proven itself the surest protector and 
preserver of the love that centers about 
the hearth. 

That very love, present with you the 
year round, but at this time most seek- 
ing expression, should lead you to place 
yourself and those dearest to you un- 
der the providing care of The Mutual 
Life of New York—the company whose 
promise has never yet been violated, 
whose promises fulfilled have testified 
consistently to a wide generosity made 
possible by the wisest management. 
These holidays sacred to joy and friend- 
ship could not be better celebrated 
than by the action which shall provide 
against all mischance in that future 
which opens out before you and oe 
with the new year. 

See this very day the nearest agent of 
The Great Mutual, under his guidance 
take the first steps toward placing 
yourself among the members of this 
best and oldest company, and so begin 
aright the year at hand. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 





GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Vice-President. 
WALTER 5S. ALL EY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 





Policy-holders in this ( Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 


1897. NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January - 1897, 
Capital Stock, ali casn. 1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all iiabtitties” s° 
Re a Reserve, Legal Stan- 


1897, 


806,990 03 
"275.690 13 
1,037,580 14 
rons Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN. Assistant Se cretary. 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
= — over Capital and Liabil- 





FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for 








THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for $1.00, 
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Old and ° Young. 
The Ballad of Doreen. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, 


From the gloom of the everglade, 
Where the shadows were closerdrawn, 
I came to the moonlit terrace 
_And the edge of the princely lawn. 


In front, like the wrinkled visage 
Of some ancient dreamer, stood 
The manor-house, white in the- moon- 
light, 
Held close by the silent wood. 


Faint sound of the drunken peasants 
Clanged up to my sharpened ear, 

And I said ‘‘ Hunt wide, good fellows, 
And the hunted will tarry here.” 


I crossed the lawn, and clattered 
My feet on the crouching stair; 
The great doors rose like sentries, 
And a black owl hooted ‘‘ Beware!” 


With sullen, dragging clangor 
Il drewthem wide with my hand, 
Then, pausing a moment to listen, 
I entered with naked brand. 


The blackness was heavy to feel, 
And empty of echo or word— 

No sound from the desolate chambers, 
No starting of vermin or bird. 


{ struck no sparks to the tinder, 
For the souls of the peasants were red; 
But I cursed them sore at the thought 
Of the silver set on my head. 


I locsened the belt from my waist, 
And the mud-stained boots from my 
feet, 
And my slender comrade I stood 
At my head, where he rested sweet. 


The couch I had found-was soft, 
Tho musty and smelling of years; 
But little I recked of its age 
For the desolation and tears. 


No sleep, as balm to my eyes, 
No dreams, as wine to my brain, 
But in aching and doubt I lay 
And lived my fightings again. 
At last, from a troubled vision 
Of slaughter, I started, aware 
That some one with soft, cool fingers 
Was stroking my forehead and hair. 


And the elfin scent of the lilac 
Wafted across my face— 

Was it ghost of saint, or angel 
That haunted this silent place? 


Then a voice, like the wind of June 
Straying in gardens of rose, 

Whispered, ‘‘ Sleep on, dear heart, 
Safe now from your hungry foes. 


‘* Rest still from the weary ride— 
Dream not of the maddened chase;” 

Then a kiss, like the flower of Love, 
Burned soft on my upturned face. 


I put out my wounded hand 
To shatter this dream so fair— 
Dear Heavens! my fingers ruffled 
Her wonderful, wonderful hair. 


Content, who had courted the sword 
Aad followed the clanging of war— 
Content I lay ’neath her hand 
And dreamed that the worii lay far. 


Happy, whose feet were fain 
To travel the road to fame— 
Happy I lay, and wondered 
If Love was the lady’s name. 


‘* Dear heart,” she said, ‘‘ for long 
I have waited your glad return;” 

She lifted my hand to her cheek— 
Low laughing, to feel it bura. 


** Dear heart, you were brave and true!’ 
** Who would not be true ?’”’ I said; 
Then soft or my belted shoulder 
She nestled her dainty head. 


Sudden and faint through the night 
Came the cock’s crow, thin on the air, 

And something, touching my hand, 
Murmured a shrill, ‘‘ Beware!’ 


She kissed me, her love, on my lips, 
And whispered, ‘‘My captain shall 
sleep 
While Doreen, with dream-tuned harp 
A mystic vigil will keep.” 
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Softly she moved away— 
Then the leaping and clanging of 
chords, 
While I lay like one in fear, 
And harked to the lilt of the swords, 


Then her fingers calmed them all; 
Soft notes, like the wings of a dove; 
While I lay, all free from fear, 
And harked to the song of Love. 


Softly I slept, and dreamed 

That she threw her harp on the floor, 
And kissed me an hundred times 

To the times she had kissed before. 


When I woke the hall was gray 
With the keen, cold light of dawn; 
I sprang with acry to my feet 
And found that the lady had gone, 


Old armor hung on the wall— 
A lilac spray lay on the floor, 
And the heartless, waking world 
Waited without the door. 


I mounted the winding stair— 

** Come back to me, love,” I cried; 
But the shadows tiptoed past 

And the greenwood laughed outside. 


I walked from the grinning doors, 
And over the dew-wet lawn, 
But paused at the cedar thicket, 
Where the shadows werecloser drawn, 


For one last look at the house 
Where her lips had kissed, in the 
night — 
High up, at a little window, 
Her beautiful face flashed white. 


Like a man gone mad with wine— 
Like a soldier, crazy with pain, 

I rushed through the oaken doors, 
And shouted her name again. 


‘* Doreen!’’—in every chamber— 

** Doreen!’"—from tower to keep— 
Starting the dust of years, 

Waking the lids of sleep; 


But no dear voice led on; 
No kisses now on my hair; 

And a shadow, slipping along 
Muttered a strange, ‘*‘ Beware!” 


‘Oh, what is this life to live ? 
And why are glory and fame? 

Since the lips and voice of my love 
Have taught me her wonderful name. 


But, comrades, my heart knows well 
That when Death has bitten me deep, 
Doreen, with love in her fingers, 
Will wake me again from my sleep. 


Frepericton, N. B., CANADA. 


Christ the Guest of a Peasant. 


(From THe Russian.) 





BY MARY VONDERFOUR. 


‘Gop dwelleth not in strength, but in the 


truth.” 

THE present tale, as to how Christ 
was the guest ofa peasant and what He 
taught him, I have heard from an old 
settler in Siberia who knew all about 
the occurrence. I will relate it as he 
told it to me. 


Our settlement, altho originally a 
criminal one, is, nevertheless, a good 
trading-post. My father was exiled to 
it before the emancipation of the serfs, 
and I was born there. We managed 
to get along comfortably then, and are 
hot poor now. Our faith is the Greek- 
Orthodox. My father could read, and 
taught me to read. Whosoever loved 
books was my dearest friend, for whom 
I was ready to go through fire and 
water; and so it happened that the 
Lord sent me a dear friend in my lone- 
liness in the person of Timofeye Osipo- 
vitch, about whom, and the miracle of 
which he was deemed worthy, I mean 
to teil you something. 

Timofeye became a member of our 
settlement while he was yet quite 
young. Iwas eighteen at that time, 
and he something over twenty. His 
behavior was most exemplary. What 
he had been transported for we did not 


inquire into, feeling sorry for him; but 
we heard that his uncle had not treated 
him fairly. His uncle had been the 
tutor and guardian of his fatherless 
childhood and either spent or appro- 
priated his ward’s inheritance. Timo- 
feye being young in years,and therefore 
hasty, quarreled with his uncle and 
struck him with a weapon; but the 
mercy of the Lord did not allow the 
sin to be consummated, so Timofeye 
only pierced his uncle’s hand, and on 
account of his youth was not punished 
to the full extent of the law, but only 
sent to our settlement for the rest of 
his days. Altho nine-tenths of Timo- 
feye’s property was gone, he had yet 
enough left to live comfortably; so he 
built himself a house and started life 
anew. But the sting was rankling in 
his soul, and the only people who ever 
saw him were his hired man and 
woman, he keeping at home with his 
books. It was books which made us 
two acquainted. I began visiting him, 
and he gladly received me, and we two 
became fast friends. 

At first my parents did not like my 
going to see him; they did not exactly 
know what tomakeofhim. They used 
to say: ‘‘ Who knows why he is hiding 
so from every one and what he is likely 
to teach you.’’ But I, being submis- 
sive to my parents, related to them 
what we had been doing and saying; 
that we were reading books together, 
and talked about religious matters and 
what we should do so as to live accord- 
ing to God’s willand not disgrace and 
dishonor in ourselves the image of our 
Lord. So my parents let me visit him 
as much as I pleased; then my father 
went to see him, and finally he came to 
see us; and my old folks saw that he 
was a proper person for me to associate 
with and grew fond of him and were 
sorry that he was so gloomy. When- 
ever he remembered the past, or any 
one only so much as mentioned his 
uncle, he would turn white and then go 
about disturbed and idle. He would 
stop his readings, and his eyes would 
burn with anger. His honesty was 
above suspicion; and altho he was 
an intelligent man, yet he did not go 
into any kind of business. But the 
Lord soon took pity on his loneliness; 
he grew fond of my sister, married her, 
ceased moping and began living like 
everybody else, and in ten years was 
one of the leading men of our settle- 
ment, having the largest capital. He 
built himself a house like a castle, had 
plenty of everything, was respected by 
everybody, had a good wife and healthy 
children; it seemed as if there were 
nothing left for him to hanker after, 
and as if he ought to have forgotten 
the old offense, and yet the old sore 
was still rankling in his breast; and once 
while we were driving together talking 
about all kinds of things I said: Well 
Timofeye, is there anything else you 
would like to have?’’ : 

‘*How do you mean ?” 

‘Have you everything now that you 
used to have ?” 

But he immediately turned whice 
in the face and would not answer me, 
but went on driving in silence. Then 
I said: ‘‘ Forgive my asking, I thought 
the past was long dead and buried !” 

«It matters not that things are long 
since past. They are not buried,’’ 

I felt sorry for him, not on account 
of his ever having possessed more, but 
on account of his soul dwelling in dark- 
ness. He knew the Scriptures thor- 
oughly and expounded them well, and 
yet he remembered an old offense so 
long. Did not that mean that the 
Scriptures profited him nothing? And 
I became thoughtful. Hewasso much 
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more learned thanI. I meant to profit 
by his example, and there he was har- 
boring evil. He noticed my pensive 
mood and wanted to know what I was 
thinking about, so Itold him. ‘‘ Don’t 
be angry,” said I; ‘‘but this is what I 
have been thinking. You know the 
Scriptures weli, but your heart is angry 
and does not submit to God’s will; of 
what use then are the Scriptures to 
you?”’ 

Timofeye did not getangry, only very 
sad, and said: ‘‘You do not know 
enough to convict me by the Scriptures.” 

«« That is true,”’ said I. , 

‘‘Neither do you know to what ex- 
tent people's feelings can be hurt.’’ 

1 agreed to that also; and he went 
on to say that there are offenses which 
it is impossible to condone, and that 
what happened between him and his 
uncle was not only about money but 
other things besides; things he was un- 
able to forget. ‘‘I meanttokeepsilence | 
on that score,’ he went on, ‘‘but 
now I will tell you everything, as to a 
friend;” and he related how his uncle 
had mortally offended his father; how 
he was the cause of his mother’s death; 
how he had slandered him and how 
he, altho an old man, had married the 
girl Timofeye had known from child- 
hood, and had been taught to consider 
as his future wife. ‘‘Do you think I 
can pardon all this?’’ he said. 

‘«That your provocation has been 
great, I cannot help but confess,’’ said 
I; ‘‘but that the Scriptures do not 
profit you is equally true.” 

Here he again reminded me that I 
knew less about the Scriptures than 
he, and that in the Old Testament the 
saints themselves. did not spare sinners, 
but sometimes even slew them with 
their own hands. In saying this he 
wanted to justify his conscience before 
me, poor fellow; but I, in my simplicity 
said: ‘‘ Timofeye, you are an intelli- 
gent man; you have read a good deal, 
and 1am unable to answer you out of 
the Scriptures, besides which I must 
confess that I do not understand every- 
thing I read, because I am steeped in 
sin and my mind is narrow; but this 
I do know, that in the Old Testament 
things seem to be antiquated and not 
clear, while the New Testament is 
more easily understood. There above 
everything shines the saying: ‘Love 
and forgive,’ which is like the golden 
ray opening every lock, and besides, 
what would you forgive. unless great 
transgression? Surely not small, every- 
day sins!”’ 

Timofeye was silent, and I prayed 
within myself: ‘‘ Lord! make use of 
me in order to produce an impression 
on the soul of my friend!’’ and I began 
telling him how Christ had been 
scourged and abused, how he alone 
had no place where to lay his head and 
how nevertheless he forgave and for- 
got. ‘‘Do as he did,’’ said I, ‘‘ and 
do not harbor revenge;’’ but he in his 
turn began telling me who had written 
this and who that, and how to forgive 
certain wrongs would only be to in- 
crease evil. I was unable to refute him, 
and therefore only said: ‘‘It does seem 
to me as if too great an amount of 
reading made people lose their common 
sense. Conquer yourself, for you re- 
member evil; do not keep it alive and 
thriving, but let it die and then your 
soul will be at rest.’’ 

Timofeye heard me patiently and 
gave my hand a tight squeeze, but he 
only said: ‘‘I can’t. Do not insist. 
You do not know how I feel.”’ 

So I desisted. I knew his sore spot 
and therefore kept still. Six more 
years went by, and I kept watching him 
and saw that he was still suffering, and 
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that should he be allowed to return to 
his old haunts, he would seek out his 
uncle, forget all about the Scriptures, 
and do something very pleasing to Sa- 
tan. But yet my heart was not troubled 
for I thought I saw the finger of God, 
and seeing the finger hoped I might 
soon see the whole hand, and that the 
Lord would save my friend from the 
sin of anger, which did happen in the 
following miraculous way. 

It was sixteen years since Timofeye 
was transported and fifteen since he 
was married. He was therefore thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years old, had 
three children and lived comfortably. 
He was very fond of flowers, especially 
roses, and had a great variety of them 
on his. windows, as wellas in his gar- 
den. The whole space in front of his 
house was covered with them, and they 
filled the house with their fragrance. 
Whenever the sun was getting low in 
the horizon, Timcfeye would go into 
his little garden, prune his roses, and 
read a book ona bench in front of his 
house. It was here that he was also in 
the habit of saying his prayers. In 
this way he once came out with his Bi- 
ble. He attended to his roses first, 
then sat down and began to read. He 
read about Christ’s visiting the rich 
Pharisee, and how the Pharisee had not 
even had water for him to wash his 
feet with; and Timofeye felt hurt for 
the Lord and sorry for him. So morti- 


fied was he by the neglect of the Phari- - 


see that his eyes filled with tears, and 
that was the beginning of the miracle 
about which Timofeye told me the fol- 
lowing: 

‘“‘I was looking about me,’’ said 
he, ‘‘and saw that I had plenty of 
everything, while my Lord walked this 
earth in poverty and humiliation; and 
while my eyes filled with tears, every- 
thing around me turned pink, even my 
tears, and then, in a kind oftrance I 
exclaimed: ‘O Lord! if Thou hadst 
visited me I would have given thee the 
whole of myself!’ and then, floating 
through the air, as if borne on a faint 
breeze, came the answer: ‘Expect Me!’ ’”’ 

Timofeye came to me all in a tremor 
and wanted to know what I thought 
of it. 

‘Do you think the Lord will really 
come and visit me ?’’ 

And I answered: ‘‘ That is entirely 
beyond my comprehension. Is there 
anything in the Scriptures about it ?”’ 

And Timofeye answered: ‘‘It is writ- 
ten in the Scriptures: ‘‘ Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, and to-day, and for- 
ever!’ I dare not disbelieve!” 

‘*Believe, then, 
said I, 

‘‘T will have every day a place set 
for him at table,” went on Timofeye. 

I shrugged my shoulders and answer- 
ed: ‘‘Do not ask me! Better find out 
for yourself what will please him! I 
do not think he can be offended at find- 
ing a place prepared for him, only it 
looks to me like an evidence of pride on 
your part.” 

‘«Why?” said Timofeye. ‘Do not 
the Scriptures say, he ate with publi- 
cans and with sinners?’’ 

‘‘It is also said, ‘Unworthy am I, O 
Lord, that thou shouldst come under 
my roof.’ I like that saying better.” 

“You do not undersiand!” said 
Timofeye. 

‘¢ Have your own way,” said I. 

The very next day Timofeye ordered 
his wife to set an extra place at the 
table. Whatever meal they sat down to, 
five in all, himself, wife and three chil- 
dren, there was always the sixth plate 
at the place of honor and an arm-chair 
before it. His wife kept asking whom 
that was for, but Timofeye never would 
tell her all, but only said that he ha ¥ 


- 


by all means,’’ 
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made a vow to keep a place ready for 
the first chance guest, but who that 
guest was to be was only known to him 
and me. 

And Timofeye began expecting his 
guest the day after the message in his 
pink garden; then onthe day after 
that, then on the first Sunday; but his 
expectations proved vain. He waited 
for many more days. Every holiday 
did he expect Christ. He was weary 
and worn with waiting, but never once 
wavered in his faith. ‘‘Every day,”’ 
said Timofeye, ‘‘I pray ‘Come Lord!’ 
but never hear the answer ‘I am com- 
ing soon!” j 

I was very much puzzled, and quite 
unable to understand. It often seemed 
to me as if my friend were beset by a 
spirit of pride and were only deceiving 
himself; but the ways of the Lord are 
inscrutable. 

It was Christmas-time. The cold 
was bitter. Timofeye came to me on 
Christmas Eve and said: ‘‘ Brother, 
the Lord is coming to-morrow!” 

By this time I had become quite used 
to these speeches, nevertheless I asked: 
««What makes you think so?’’ 

And Timofeye answered: ‘‘To-day, 
just as I said, ‘Come Lord!’ my whole 
soul gave a joyful leap, and something 
like the blast of a trumpet said within 
me, ‘Expect me soon!’ Besides, to-mor- 
row is Christmas, and that is the day 
op which he is sure to come, so do be 
there with all your family, for my soul 
is quaking with fear.”’ 

And I answered: ‘‘ You know, Timo- 
feye, that lam no judge in these mat- 
ters, and have no expectation of seeing 
the Lord, because I am a sinner; but 
you are one of us, so you may expect 
us all to-morrow. But if you really 
expect the Lord, then do not invite the 
people whom you like to see, but those 
whom e would like to meet.’’ 

“«I see,’’ said he, ‘‘and will send my 
servants and my son into the village to 
invite all those who are newly banished, 
and who are in sorrow and poverty. If 
the Lord should do me the honor to 
come to my house, he will find every- 
thing according to his commandments. 

I did not like this remark. ‘‘Timo- 
feye,” said I, ‘‘ how can the Lord find 
everything according to his command- 
ments? One thing you do not under- 
stand, another you forget, a third you 
are unable to accomplish. But if your 
soul is really convinced, then do as will 
be revealed unto you. If the Lord 
really comes he will furnish what he 
finds lacking, and should you forget to 
invite whom he wants to see he will 
bring him along.”’ 

Sol and my whole family went to 
Timofeye’s house on Christmas Day, 
a little late, as is proper when people 
are invited out to dine, so as to give all 
the guests time to arrive. Timofeye’s 
big rooms were full of people—Rus- 
sians, Siberians and exiles; men, women 
and children of all classes and from all 
places; Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Orthodox Christians. Timofeye 
had invited all the settlers newly ban- 
ished who had not yet had time to set 
up a home of their own. The large 
tables were covered with white cloths 
and groaning under the weight of eata- 
bles, while some boys were bustling 
about bringing koass and pies. It was 
getting dark. Timofeye’s messengers 
had all returned; the guests were all 
there, and out-of-doors a fearful snow- 
storm was faging, as if the Day of 
Judgment were at hand. Only one 
guest was absent, and he was the most 
important of all. 

It was time to bring in the lights and 
sit down to table, for it had grown 
quite dark, and we were all standing 
about in complete darkness, relieved 


only by the little oil lamps burning be- 
fore the sacred images. Timofeye 
kept sitting down and getting up again 
and was in great tribulation: He was 
greatly shaken; it seemed evident that 
the great guest was not coming. An- 
other moment went by, arid then Tim- 
ofeye, with a sigh, looked dejectedly 
at me and said: ‘‘ Brother, I see it is 
the Lord’s will either to leave me in 
doubt or else I have not been able 
to collect those whom he would like 
to meet. The Lord’s will be done! 
Let us say grace and sit down to 
table.” 

So he teok his stand before the 
sacred images and recited first the 
Lord’s Prayer, and then: ‘Christ is 
being born, praise Him. Christ from 
Heaven has descended upon earth ’’— 
and hardly had he pronounced these 
words when something struck the outer 
wall a fearful blow, so that everything 
in the room quivered. A strong blast 
of wind swept at the same time 
through the hail and the door into the 
street flew wide open. 

Everybody in the room retreated 
into one corner; some fell on their 
knees and only very few dared to look 
at the door. In it stood a decrepit 
old man covered with rags, trem- 
bling with cold, holding on to the 


sides of the door, so as not to 
fall, whilst from behind him, out 
of the darkness shone a _ pink 
light. Over the shoulder of the 


old man and reaching into the room, 
appeared ahand as white as snow, 
holding a large earthen lamp, such as is 
described in the talk of Nicodemus, 
and, altho the storm was raging outside 
at a furious rate, the flame in the lamp 
was burning steadily. Its light fell on 
the old man’s face and hand, on 
which was visible an old, healed scar, 
white with the cold; and when Timo- 
feye saw it he gave one scream, and 
said: ‘‘ Lord, I see thy meaning, and 
will receive him in thy name; but do 
not enter here, for 1 am a sinner;’’ and 
he fell prostrate on the ground, bow- 
ing his head, and I with him, overcome 
with joy that at last his heart had been 
touched by true Christian submission 
and humility. 


‘Listen all!” I exclaimed, “ ‘‘the 
Lord is among us!’ And all present 
answered: ‘‘Amen,’’ which means, 


‘* He is indeed.”’ 

Here the lights were brought in. 
Timofeye and I arose from the floor. 
The white hand was gone, but the old 
man remained. Timofeye took him by 
both hands and placed him in the seat 
of honor. Need I tell you who the 
old man was? He was Timofeye’s ene- 
my, his uncle, who had defrauded 
him of everything. In a few words he 
related how whatever he had possessed 
vanished like thin smoke—wealth, fam- 
ily, everything. How fora long time 
he had been a wanderer on the face of 
the earth trying to find his nephew. 
How he had been yearning for him and 
yet fearing his anger. How he had lost 
his way inthe snow-storm, and when 
on the point offreezing had been guided 
by an unexpected and sudden light and 
had heard the words: ‘‘Go warm thy- 
self in My stead, and eat thy fill in My 
seat.’ How some one had taken him 
by both hands, and there he had stood 
where they saw him, not knowing how 
he gotthere. And Timofeye answer- 
ed: ‘‘I know Him who brought thee to 


my door. It is He who says, ‘If thy 
enemy hungereth feed him. If he 
thirsteth, give him drink.’ Sit down 


in the place of honor, eat to the glory 
of His name, and remain in my house 
to the end of thy days.”’ 

Henceforth the old man lived in 
Timofeye’s house, and dying blessed 
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him, and Timofeye regained the peace 
of his soul forever. 

Thusa simple peasant was taught to 
make a manger of his heart for the new- 
born Christ; and every heart can be such 
a manger if it fulfils the commandment 
‘Love thine enemies. Do good to 
those who despitefully use thee.”” Christ 
will enter intothat heart as intoa hall 
of festival and make his dwelling-place 
there. 

Come Lord! 
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Come soon! 


Childish Fancies. 


BY P. MCARTHUR. 


‘*TholI were sleepy as acat, ”’ 
The little scholar said, 

‘*I would not care to takea nap 
In any river’s bed.”’ 


‘* And thol were so starved I scarce 
Had strength enough to stand, 
I'd beg through all the valley ere 
I sought a table-land.”’ 


‘* But, oh! what jolly times I’d have, 
I’d play and never stop, 
If Icould only take a string 
And spin a mountain top,” 
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How His Royal Highness Lost 
and Regained His Crown. 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR, 





‘OF course,’’ said Karl, the playfel- 
low of the little Prince, ‘‘ now that the 
baby has come, you will have an awful 
time. And a girl baby, too! That isso 
much worse. You won't have half as 
much fun—not half.’’ 

The Prince put down the léad sol- 
diers which had interested him so much. 
Karl continued: 

‘‘] know how it is. I never had a 
little sister, but my cousin Adolph did. 
His mamma never loved him half as 
much after that. She did not tell him 
half as many fairy stories, nor give him 
half as many kisses; they all had to be 
for the new baby.’’ 

‘« But I’m ve Pwince,” said his Royal 
Highness, with an unconscious pride 
and insistency. 

‘‘Oh, being a prince does not make 
the least difference, because, you see, 
the baby isa Prinzessin, which makes 
it worse. You've not seen your mamma 
to-day, and [ tell you you won't see her 
half as often. They take up an awful 
lot of time, babies do. She won't have 
any time now to play with you.”’ 

The Prince did not answer; he only 
looked very solemn. 

‘I’m sorry for you,’’ said Karl. 


“You don’t dot to be,’’ said the 
Prince. 
‘‘Well, Iam, any way. I wouldn’t 


have a little sister for a good deal, I 
tell you. When she cries you will have 
to give her your cannon and your locos 
motive, and your sword, too. Oh, they 
are awful, babies are, when they cry. 
You have to give them anything you’ ve 
got, just to make them stop. And I 
wouldn’t be a bit surprised, ifshe cries 
real hard, if you had to give her your 
lead soldiers.’” (His Royal Highness 
put his hand quickly on the precious 
soidiers.) ‘‘I suppose maybe you 
wouldn’t mind that so much,’’ Karl 
continued, seeing the Prince’s brave 
determination not to cry; ‘‘but you 
will mind it when your papa and your 
mamma forget all about you. That’s 
what they do when there’s a girl baby. 
My cousin Adolph had to go without 
his supper. They just forgot him—for- 
got all about him, you know—didn’t 
love him a bit. He’d have starved, I 
guess, for all they cared. i do feel 
sorry for you.” 

Indeed, the Prince was beginning to 
feel extremely sorry for himself, 
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When the old Count von Puttkam- 
mer, the Prince’s royal body-servant, 
came into the room an hour later, he 
found his Royal Highness standing by 
one of the great windows, looking out 
at the garden below. 

*« Well, well!” said the Count, taking 
the child’s hand, ‘“‘why aren’t you 
drilling those soldiers of yours? What 
will you do when you are Kénzg if you 
get tired now drilling soldiers ?” 

. The Prince looked up at the old sol- 
dier and tried to smile; but the corners 
of his mouth drooped again into seri- 
ousness, 

‘«Thinking about the Prinzessin, 
eh?’’ said the Count. 

The Prince looked up into von Putt- 
kammer’s face with the very serious look 
deepening on his own. 

‘Why so serious, eh? It is about 
the little Prinzessin? Do you think 
she will jostle you in the nest? Well, 
perhaps she will. You can’t expect 
now to have quite as much room. You 
will have to step aside for the Przuzes- 
sin, eh?”’ said the old soldier, jocosely, 
pressing the Prince’s tiny hand in his 
own huge one. 

The Prince’s fears were being af- 
firmed; evidently Karl was right, since 
Puttkammer thought so, too. 

‘*Puttkamm,”’ said the Prince, using 
royal familiarity with the old soldier, 
whom he loved dearly, ‘‘I want to see 
my Mamma-Kéuzgzn.” 

Von Puttkammer drew the child to 
him. 

««My Prince,’’ he said, ‘‘ I am sorry, 
but you cannot see your Mamma-Kénig- 
zn; she and the Prznzessin are asleep.’’ 

The Prince only tightened the clasp 
of his*tiny fingers around one of von 
Puttkammer’s big fingers. It was a 
point of pride with him that he had 
‘never cried in the presence of von Putt- 
kammer. Von Puttkammer was so 
eminently a soldier, and soldiers never 
cried, of course. 

That night for the first time in his 
tiny life, his Royal Highness went to 
bed unkissed by the Kémigin. Von 
Puttkammer told him again, when he 
asked, that the Kénzgzn was asleep with 
the Prinzessin. 

‘‘And mind, I promise you,” said 
von Puttkammer, consolingly, ‘‘to- 
morrow you shall see your sister, the 
Prinzessin.”” 

‘*] don’t want to—I hate her!’’ said 
the Prince, really before he knew just 
what he was saying. 

Von Puttkammer seated himself on 
the bedside. ‘‘My Prince,’’ he said, 
‘«there is a certain evil which men call 
Envy, and another called Jealousy, and 
they are brothers. They are the peo- 
ple who can make even a prince hate. 
They are unfit companions for a prince, 
because a prince should be noble and 
loving. When he begins to know the 
brothers Envy and Jealousy, and learns 
from them how to hate, he is no longer 
a prince; it is as tho he had lost his 
crown and the right to his title.”’ 

Von Puttkammer’s tones were kind; 
but there was a seriousness in them 
which astonished the Prince, and made 
him uncomfortable. 

««You will love the little Przuzessin,” 
continued von Puttkammer, ‘‘even if 
the Kénigin does love her just as much 
as she loves you; for you are a prince, 
and princes who live in palaces must be 
noble and loving.”’ 

It was the first time the Prince had 
ever seen von Puttkammer’s eyes with- 
out even the trace of a twinkle in them. 

A swift impulse came to the Prince 
to fling his arms about von Puttkam- 
mer’s neck and kiss him, and sob it all 
out. His Mamma-Xénigin was not 


there to kiss him good-night,: why 
should not von Puttkammer kiss him? 


Yet he had never kissed von Puttkam- 
mer, who had never offered to kiss him. 
Von Puttkammer and the Prince were 
never unmuitary with each other. 

It was time that the Prince should 
sleep. Von Puttkammer raised his 
hand to his brow in military salute, 
which the Prince returned; then von 
Puttkammer turned right about face, 
and with a military tread left the 
room. 

The Prince sat up in his little bed 
and watched von Puttkammer'’s fine 
form disappear down the hall and lis- 
tened to von Puttkammer’s firm tread 
as long as it could be heard. Then he 
drew in a long, full breath, which 
sounded very much like a sob. But he 
pulled the corners of his mouth in tight- 
ly, and-did not cry. Altho it was a cool 
spring night he was very warm. As he 
lay with his head beating hotly, there 
came to him all that Karl had said 
from the beginning, on through to 
what Karl had said about the lead 
soldiers. The heart of his Royal 
Highness beat hot and hard at the 
thought of the soldiers. That was 
very bitterness itself; but, as Karl said, 
not so bad as to have his Papa-Kénig 
and his Mamma-KXénigin forget all 
about him—forget to love him. It 
seemed as tho his heart would break. 
His Mamma-KXénigin had gone to sleep 
to-night without kissing him. She 
and the Prinzessin had gone to sleep 
together —and~- he—the Prince—was 
alone; all alone in the great dim room. 
Nobody knew how lonely he was; 
nobody cared—not even von Puttkam- 
mer. 

And then there came into the heart 
of the little Prince a great hatred—a 
hatred for the little Prznzessin. It was 
a strange, new feeling. He had never 
really hated any one before, and it 
was not a comfortable feeling. He 
wished there were no little Prinzessin; 
he wished, even—yes, his Royal High- 
ness even wished his little sister Przn- 
zessin would die. It was the greatest 
feeling which had ever, up to this time, 
occupied his Royal Highness’s poor 
little heart! His head, too, hurt with 
this new, big feeling of hate. 

But there came a still greater feeling 
to the Prince, a feeling equally new, 
equally uncomfortable, a great feeling 
of shame which overwhelmed even the 
hate, and left it forgotten. 

Von Puttkammer’s words came back 
to him, and he understood them better 
now. 

Envy and Jealousy—the two brothers 
who can make even a Prince hate. 
And when he begins to hate he is no 
longer a prince. Hehas lost hiscrown 
and the right to his title. 

His Royal Highness sat up in bed, 
his face red and his eyes startled. Yes, 
he really hated the little Prznzessin, 
and that was what von Puttkammer 
meant. And hewas no longer a prince 
then; von Puttkammer had said it. He 
had never in his life doubted von Putt- 
kammer’s word. He was no longer a 
prince; he had lost his crown, and the 
right to his title. Von Puttkammer 
would no longer call him ‘‘ My Prince.” 
The guards would no longer salute him. 
His Papa-Xénég would never again 
speak of him as ‘‘ My son, the Prince.’’ 
His Mamma-KXénzgin would no longer 
call him her little Kénzg. Overcome 
by the bitterness of all this, his Royal 
Highness would have sobbed, but for 
another even more serious thought. 
If, then, he was no longer a prince, if 
the guards would no longer salute him, 
why should he live in the palace?» He 
had no right to, and besides he did not 


‘want to stay there in the palace with 


the Prinzessin and with his Papa-Konyw 
and Mamma-Xéngin, who no longer 
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loved him, who had forgotten all about 
him. 

He slipped down from the bed. The 
cool, polished floor felt grateful to his 
burning little feet. He walked a little 
unevenly to the great oaken chest 
which held his toys. The room was 
only dimly lighted. He pulled with 
both hands at the heavy drawer. 
There lay the cannon, the sword, the 
locomotive! He could not carry them 
all with him, they were so heavy! He 
reached far back in the drawer, and 
took out carefully a flat, square box. 
Yes, he would leave them all—all ex- 
cept the lead soldiers. If he had 
stopped to think about it, he might have 
thought that since he was no longer a 
prince, he no longer had a right to 
command his troop of lead soldiers. 
But he and the soldiers had been 
friends so long, the thought did not 
even enter his overburdened little brain. 
Clasping the box tightly, aad holding 
his nightdres§ up in front, to be able 
the better to step, his Royal High- 
ness slipped out into the great hall. 
With quickly pattering feet he slipped 
past the grand stairway, on down 
to the very end of the hall where 
a lesser stairway led down to a remote 
part of the palace. This was the only 
way he could take, for taking any-other 
he might meet one of the guards, they 
might stop him, and then they and the 
forgetful Konig and Kénigin and Prinz- 
essin would all know that he was no 
longera prince. He knew the way, for 
once, with von Puttkammer, he had 
gone into the garden that way. 

The passageways were deserted, and 
almost dark where now and then a 
sharp turn in them shut out the light 
of the lamps held here and there by 
bronze statues. His Royal Highness 
pattered on resolutely; but his eyes 
wete large and startled, and his cheeks 
were scarlet. The lead soldiers were 
growing strangely heavy, and then, do 
what he would, he could not forget the 
two brothers, Envy and Jealousy. Once 
he thought he saw one of them, but it 
turned out to be only the shadow of one 
of the bronze figures. He reached up on 
tiptoe and undid the heavy bolts of the 
great oak hall door. Theycreaked un- 
pleasantly in their sockets. After much 
difficulty he unlatched the knob and 
pulled open the door. His head beat 
strangely, and a gust of cool air blew the 
curls from his heated face. He stum- 
bled out of the door, and then another 
gust of wind from somewhere inside the 
palace closed the door after him. He 
stood inthe garden quite alone, with 
only the bright, bright stars to keep him 
company—the stars and the lead sol- 
diers. He sat down ona low bench and 
uncovered the box; there they were, all 
of them in a row, in their Prussian 
blue uniforms. His Royal Highness’s 
hands seemed just about as unsteady as 
his head; but at last the soldiers were all 
placed on the bench, in aline; then he 
called out his commands to them, as he 
used to do inthe good dayswhen he 
was a prince; only he called them very 
softly now, because there was some- 
thing tight in his throat, which made it 
hard for the voice to get out. 

At first the cool air and damp ground 
had been grateful. He began now to 
feel cold,and his teeth chattered strange- 
ly, just as von Puttkammer had once 
described a coward’s teeth chattering 
when he was afraid. Yes, perhaps since 
his teeth chattered so, since hedid not 
like the shadows of the garden, perhaps 
he was a cowurd. What would von 
Puttkammer say? A prince, a coward! 
But then he was not a prince, after all. 
His little brain was tired out. He put 
his arms on the bench, and laid his 
throbbing head onthem. The soldiers, 
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as many as could, stood at their 
posts, while some toppled over, One 
brave one held his little musket un- 
moved, up through the curls of his 
Royal Highness’s hair. 





There was great consternation when, 
at five o’clock that morning, as was his 
custom, von Puttkammer went to see 
that the Prince was safe and needed 
nothing; for von Puttkammer had all 
charge of his Roya! Highness. 

The palace was quickly aroused. But 
it was a full two hours before the 
Prince was found; and then it,was von 
Puttkammer who found him. No one 
else thought of looking in so impossible 
a place as that remote little fenced-in 
corner of the garden, reached only by 
that one door so seldom used, It was 
von Puttkammer’s arms which took 
the little limp form in their strong clasp. 
It was only von Puttkammer who could 
be so tender, who would have been 
thoughtful enough to gather the lead 
soldiers up in his great hand and car- 
ry them also back tothe palace. Prob- 
ably no one but vonPuttkammer—him- 
self a soldier of the Prince—would have 
guessed that the lead soldiers yearned 
in their little lead hearts to go with his 
Royal Highness, to guard him with 
their tiny muskets. 

It was a long while before his Royal 
Highness commanded the lead soldiers 
again. There were two or three days 
when the old Hofrath looked grave and 
shook his head. There were nearly 
three weeks that von Puttkammer sat 
day and night by the bed holding the 
fevered hand of his Royal Highness. 

‘‘Puttkamm !’’ his Royal Highness 
would say now and then; for altho ev- 
erything was very blurred he knew von 
Puttkammer by the gold military star 
on his breast, which never failed to 
twinkle—‘‘Puttkamm, ve bwovvers wot 
I didn’t ought to pay wiv, vey was 
vere,” 

Then von Puttkammer would bend 
and say: ‘‘ My Prince!’’ 

‘“‘No, I don’t dot any cwown ; you 
don’t dot to tall me Pwince.’’ 

One day the queer buzzing in his tired 
little ‘brain stopped, and the bureaus 
and wardrobes and chairs, which had 
been dancing so long before his tired 
eyes, all took their places and stayed 
still, and even the two brothers van- 
ished away like the witch in the fairy 
tale; and he saw his Mamma-Kénzgin’s 
face quite close to his. She did re- 
member him, then, after all. His Royal 
Highness put his fingers up to touch 
her face to make sure; and then she 
said to him: 

“«My little Konzg / 
tle Prince!’’ 

A sudden rush of feeling came over 
his Royal Highness. He flung his 
arms around his Mamma-Kénzgin’ sneck, 
and said something in which only the 
word ‘‘ Prinzessin’’ was audible. 

“Yes,’’ said his Mamma-Konzgin, 
quickly, ‘‘that is why I want my little 
Kénig to grow quickly strong, because, 
do you know the little Prinzessin has 
needed you so! She has needed a 
royal guard to keep her safe. And I 
have told the dear little Przuzessen that 
no other guard, not even von Puttkam- 
mer, shall be her soldier. No one but 
a Prince, a royal Prince. The Prinzes- 
sin is such a tiny little girl, oh, a very 
tiny little girl, andshe needs a real sol- 
dier-Prince to take care of her. Ihave 
told her how, tho she is weak and little, 
you are Mother-Kénigin’s strong, brave 
soldier-prince. You see even I cannot 
keep her quite safe, 1 need my brave 
Prince to help me.” 

This was so new a thought to the 
Prince, that it quite took him by storm, 
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and disarmed his fears. If his Mamma- 
Kénigin called him her brave Prince, 
and the Prinzessin was only sucha 
“tiny” that he had to keep her safe 
from harm —- ° 

Yet the bitterness was not all gone 
yet. His Royal Highness had suffered 
too much to have it = wiped suddenly 
away. 

‘«An’ I must div ve Pwenzessin ve 
sojers !’’ he said, in a low voice. 

««Oh, dear, no!’’ said his Mamma- 
Koénigin, reading his little heart and 
brain as only Mamma-KXonzgzns can. 
««Whatever would the Prinzessin do 
with your soldiers? She would not 
know how to command them. You 
will have to drill them well, so they 
shall obey you well, my little Koénzg, 
because you and they are to be the 
Prinzessin’s royal body-guard!” 

Later, while the Prince was giving 
the lead soldiers a drill on the white 
counterpane of his bed, von Puttkam- 
mer came and sat beside him. 

‘« Drilling them again, eh?” said von 
Puttkammer. 

‘©Yeth,’’ said the Prince, a trifle 
proudly; ‘‘vey’ve dot to take care of 


ve Pwinzessin, vats wat. Wite about 
face! Hawt! S’lute ve Pwénzessin! 
Mawch! Left, wight, left, wight. 
Hawt!’’ . 


And then the strangest thing hap- 
pened. The lead soldiers were all sud- 
denly overturned and put to confusion, 
and the Prince felt von Puttkammer’s 
strong arms around him, and von Putt- 
kammer’s grizzly mustache close to his 
face, and von Puttkammer kissed him 
three times; yes, three big, prickly 
kisses. 

‘«Sojers don’t do vat, ’cept to vey 
Mamma-Kénigins, Puttkamm!’’ said 
his Royal Highness, with rebuking 
dignity, and running the back of his 
hand across his tickled lips. 

«‘Well,” said von Puttkammer, 
gruffly, ‘‘perhaps I’m nota soldier at 
all; perhaps I’m only just a goose—an 
old, gray goose!” 

Then he saluted the Prince and left 
the room, blowing his nose furiously. 

Then his Royal Highness got the 
lead soldiers in line again. 

‘« Wight about face! Hawt! 
ve Pwinzessin!”’ 

New York Cty. 


Learn by Heart. 


Nature. 
As a fond mother when the day is o’er 
Leads by the hand her little child to 
bed, - 
Half-willing, half-reluctant to be led, 
And leave his broken playthings on the 
* floor, 
Still gazing at them through the open 
door, 

Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 
Which, tho more splendid may not please 

him more— 


S’lute 








So Nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the 
hand 


Leads us to rest so gently, that we go 
Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends the 

what we know. 
—Henry WapswortH LONGFELLOW, 
1307-1882. 


Pebbles. 


Mose Vallerton: ‘‘1 think youh sistah 
am very chic.’ Melinda Mokeby (an- 
grily): ‘‘ D’ yoh mean to ’sinuate dat she 
looks like a hen?’ —Puck. 

. {*‘Mamma, I dess you'll have to 
turn the hose on me.”’ ‘‘ Why, dear?’’ 
“’Tause I’ve dot my ’tockings on wrong 
side out.’”’"—Chicago Daily Tribune. 


. Jones; ‘‘ Miss. Verbose has just em- 
barked on one of her conversational voy- 


ages.’’ Smithers: ‘‘Yes and her escort 
is overbored already.”—Detroit Free 
Press. 
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--.-A Juvenile Logician.—‘* Ma, is 
there any pie left in the pantry?’ 
“There is one piece, but you can’t have 
it.’ ‘‘You are mistaken, Ma, I’ve had 
it.’""—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


.-An English country squire, who 
wished to make an entry at an agricultu- 
ral exhibition, wrote thus to the secre- 
tary: ‘‘ Please put me down on your list 
of cattle for a calf.” —Zxchange. 


..‘‘What makes you think your fa- 
ther never went to college ?”” asked. the 
fond mother. ‘‘ He doesn’t know a half- 
back from a center rush,’’ returned the 
boy, scornfully.—Chicago Post. 


...‘fOnce a friend of mine and I 
agreed that it would be helpful for each 
of us to tell the other his faults.” ‘‘How 
did it work?” ‘*We haven’t spoken for 
nine years.’’—Chicago Record. 


..‘*Our sexton doesn’t like the 
new woman preacher,” ‘‘ What are his 
objections.”” ‘‘ He says she isn’t strong 
enough to keep the dust pounded out of 
the pulpit cover.’’— The Chicago Record. 


..Sweet Sixteen: ‘‘1 wonder if my 
face will change, too, when I am your 
age?” Thirty-six: ‘‘ Undoubtedly, dear; 
and you ought to be thankful for the loss 
of a portion of your cheek.’’—Chicago 
News. 


....In French.— 

She “ finished ’’ abroad, with ¢c/at, 

And where her untutored mamma 
Would simply have said, 
‘*Good-evening,”’ this maid 

Didn’t murmur a thing but “‘ Bung swat.” 
—Puck. 


.. Perry Patetic: ‘‘ Mister, would you 
give me a few pennies for my poor sick 
father? He”— Mister: ‘* He must be 
pretty sick, if you want to sell him for a 
few pennies. If you have any good, able- 
bodied fathers that can doa good day’s 
work might buy them.”— Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


..-An American Bird.—A young Eng- 
lishman being asked at dinner whether 
he would have some bird’s-nest pudding, 
said, turning to the hostess: *‘ Ah! yes, 
bird’s-nest pudding, and what kind of bird 
may have made it?’ ‘‘Oh, it was the 
cook-coo made it,” was her prompt reply. 
—Short Stories. 


..A little boy about five years old, 
too tired for anything but sleep, refused 
ore night to say his prayers. His uncle, 
who was present, said: ‘‘Oh, Harry, 
would you go to sleep without asking 
God to take care of you during the 
night ?”’ The little fellow answered: 
‘*T didn’t say ’em last night; I ain’t 
doin’ to say ’em. to-night, and I ain’t 
doin’ to say ’em to-morrow night; and 
then, if nothin’ don’t det me I ain’t doin’ 
to say ’em no miore.”—Troy Times. 


..Of the late French Senator, Re- 
naud, the following anecdote is told: 
When Renaud first came as Senator to 
Paris, he engaged a roomat a hotel and 
paid a month’s rent—150 francs—in ad- 
vance. The proprietor asked if he would 
have a receipt. ‘‘It is not necessary,” 

- replied Renaud; ‘‘God has witnessed 
the payment.’’ ‘‘ Do you believe in 
God?’ sneered the host. ‘‘ Most as- 
suredly!’’ replied Renaud; ‘‘don’t you ?” 
‘*Not I, Monsieur,’’ ‘‘ Ah,’’ said the 
Senator, ‘‘I will take a receipt, if you 
please.'’"—Zpworth Herald. 


...-Acrobatic Work for the Tongue.— 

If you stick a stick across a stick, 

Or stick a cross across a stick, 

Or cross a stick across a stick, 

Or stick a cross across a stick, 

Or cross a cross across a stick, 

Or cross a cross across,a cross, 

Or stick a cross stick across a stick, 

Or stick a crossed stick across a cross 
stick, 

Or cross a crossed stick across across, 

Or cross a crossed stick across a stick, 

Or cross a crossed stick across a cross- 
ed stick, 

Would that be an acrostic?—Boston 
Journal, 


himself on his correct English, heard his 
wife remark: 
bring a fresh bucket of water.” 
doubtless mean a bucket of fresh water,” 
corrected the professor. 
would pay some little attention to your 
rhetoric. 


PENDENT 


...-A college professor, who prided 


‘*I_ intended to tell Janeto 
** You 


‘“‘T wish you 


Your mistakes are curious.” 
A few moments later, the professor said: 
‘*My dear, that picture would show to 
better advantage if you were to hang it 
over the clock.’”’ ‘‘ Ah,” she replied, 
quietly, ‘‘ you doubtless mean if I were 
to hang it above the clock. IfI-were to 
hang it over the clock, we could not tell 
the time. I wish you would be more 
careful with your rhetoric, my dear. 
Your mistakes are curious.” And the 
professor all at once became very inter- 
ested in his book.—Z xchange. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during December the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’’ by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

SECOND PRIZE.--‘‘ Fairy-Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

THIRD PRizE.—‘“‘Captain Chap,” by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘‘ The Old Infant and 
Similar Stories,’’ by Will Carleton. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ The Life of Martha 
Washington,” by Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. 

CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
the central letters will spell the name of a 
famous soldier who was born on the last 
day of the year. 

Reading across: 1, A young biped; 2, 
something often found on a sofa; 3, a model 
or pattern; 4, an act of incorporation; 5, to 
protect; 6, pertaining to a whole class or 
order; 7, a short, stiff, coarse hair; 8, hooked 
or bent like a sickle; 9, brings in from 
abroad; 10, to scintillate; 11, to shrink; 12, 
replies; 13, a summer necessity; 14, makes 
use of; 15, an excuse; 16, lading; 17, to set 
forth. V. A 


PI. 


Ew chawted het gristpinem’s bore fo enreg, 
Het smerum’s odrownus thawle fo 
flesrow, 
Het tasin wereh amuntu’s cothu dah bene, 
Eht molog to trinew’s kindgrane shour. 
A tommen won ew trun ot kolo 
Golan eht thap het ayre sah drot, 
Ree tey het glane rabes het kobo 
Fo doog dan vile pu ot God. 


PALINDROMES. 


All of the omitted words are spelled the 
same, when read backward or forward. 

One November ‘day, about (1) ****, a 
young woman who has an (2) *-* for the 
beautiful, started out to select something 
with which to (3) ******* the walls of her 
room. 

Her name was (4) **** and she took, as 
anescort, her brother who was nicknamed 
(5) ***. They were followed by a Spitz 
(6) *** that answered to the name of Hector. 

The two were polite young people, and 
never addressed their father as (7) *** or 
(83) *** but were glad of every occasion to 
(9) ***** to him as to an honored friend. 
They were merrily chatting when they 
heard the (10) **** of a horn, and saw, 
coming around the corner, a (11) ***** 
procession, followed by crowds of people of 
both (12) *****, A motto on the largest 
banner, not only denounced Capital, but, (i3 
HEHE Tabor. They (14) *** not have 
time to even (15) **** into a store, before a 


tall man appeared, riding in a (16) *** to 
which was attacheda revolving furnace, or 
(17) #¥#X*##*#*, He was (18) ****** in the face 
than even the trumpeter, and seemed to be 
ill, for as he came on a (19) ***** with the 
crowd, he suddenly swooned and fell from 


his seat. 


(1741) 29 


An old lady in the crowd immediately 


produced some spirits of ammonia, which 
as everybody knows is a wonderful (20) 
HHHEEEE in such cases. 
effect, for the man soon rallied and re- 
marked, ‘‘ Thank vou (21) *****, you have 


It had the desired 


done a kind (22) *#**,”’ 
A float next appeared on which were 
seated, dressed in native costume, two (23) 


#eee* Dlaying with a little (24) *** lamb, 


such as one often sees in the country. 

By this time, the stores were closed, but 
the young people returned home, well 
pleased with their afternoon walk. 

H. M. GREENLEAF. 


DouBLe ACROSTIC. 


My primals name a country in Asia 
Minor, and my finals name a city of that 


country. 
Reading across: 1, A town of Wayne 
County, Ga.; 2,a Greek poetess who was 


the friend of Sappho; 3, the mother of 
Joseph; 4, a disciple saluted by Paul in 
Romans; 5, a city of ancient Lydia; 6, a 
charm worn in the days of Moses; 7, a blue 
mineral; 8, the Hittite who sold a burial- 
field to Abraham; 9, the pavement of the 
palace of Ahasuerus. M. B. C. 


CHARADE. 
My frst is always next to head ; 
My second is what boatmen do ; 
My ¢hird must sweat to earn his bread ; 
My fourth a knight’s entitled to. 
My whole, when by a monarch sought, 
A wizard then to him is brought. 
x Ss. 
A DousLe CHARADE. 


{The same word answers both of the fol- 
lowing charades.] 
I. 
When mountain chains must be traversed, 
With joy the traveler finds my frst. 
When round the world all seas are passed, 
He hails again with joy my /ast. 
Where’er he went, from pole to pole, 
An “open sesame ’”’ proved my whole. 
II. 
A railroad trip is weil begun, 
For him who may possess my one, 
With champagne, claret wine, or fwo; 
Avoid them all, without ado. 
For tho they are within your call, 
For soundest health they are not a//. 
O. C. WELLER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 16TH. 


ConnecTeD Hour-Grasses.—I. 1, Crabbed; 2, 
wrote; 3, asp; 4,W.; 5, ten; 6, Wales; 7, cruller. II. 1, 
Defames; 2, Melos; 3, ado; 4, R.; 5, six; 6, lucid; 7 
Richter. III. 1, Cruller; 2, Gough; 3, Abe; 4, B.; 
Poe; 6, vices; 3 7 Dickens IV. 1, Richter; 2, Diana; 
3, one; 4, C.; 5, Roe; 6, tacit; 7, seeking From 1 to 
2, Boswell; 3 “to ys Aldrich; 2 to 5, Lubbock; 4 to 6, 
Hancock. 

Wen Greek Meets Greek,—Primais, Alexander 
the Great; finals, S. Reading across: 1, Achilles; 2, 
Leonidas; 3, Epicurus; 4, Xenocles; s, Academus; 6, 
Nearchus; 7, Diomedes; 8, Eteocles; 9, Ramphias; 
10, Telephus; 11, Heracles; 12, Enyalius; 13, Glau- 
cias; 14, Regillus; 15, Euphemus; 16, Adrastus, 17, 
Tantalus. 

The prize for Dosembier 2d was won by 
Mrs. E. P. Fairchild, Berea, Ken. 








Look out for colds 
At this season. Keep 
Your blood pure and 
Rich and your system 
Toned up by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Then 
You will be able to 
Resist exposure to which 
A debilitated system 
Would quickly yield. 
CRAZY WO nko eae 


patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, NA 
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Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. ’97 (on new principle—*Man- 


tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. 1 sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent ae 

A. G. MO LaGrange, IIL 


nd vo 
LL ver all orders in. this and adjacent cities free. 
Fre , yo railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
a and careful attention 


for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesev St.. New York. 




































































































































































































Attracts 
Attention | 
he shoe that is polished with Vici ¢ 


3 TT 
y Leather Dressing. looks new, looks § 
3 soft, looks comfortable, looks right. 3 


VICI 


& is the peer of all shoe polishes for : 
@ men’s, women’s and children’sshoes, 
© as Vici Kid is the king of a'l leathers 
% for style and wear. Ask your dealer. § 


An —— book of instruction ‘ ‘How b. » Buy ¢ 
and Care for your Shoes,” mailed fr 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


a CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick. 
room a win giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant, Harmléss to the youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


SAVE %« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
. With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 

TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
mq filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

m anagency. Write at once. 


ROCHESTER RaniAToR Company, 
98 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING ; UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 

















ease by —_ W.J._P. Kingsley & Son. of ‘Rome, N. ¥., 


write . Hank Haff, of Islip, L. L., N. Y., captain ot 
the ** efender.” and Spencer eard, of 109 Colvin St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 

Cireulars giving references of numerous cures of 


cancer within the last 40 years sent free. 





Ysrop THAT coucn~ 


before it is TOO LATE! - 


Dr. Wn. Hall's Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS 
‘Will stop it if taken in time. 

“HALL’S BALSAM is the best Cough Medicine and 
Consumption remedy” has been said over and over 

“iSecry family medicine closet should contain a 
bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
a HALL’S BALSAM. m4 
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‘bank cashier. 





Work Indoors and Out. 
The Hotel Business. 


Seconp Hatr. 
BY OSCAR L. STEVENS, 


Amonc the employés of a hotel the 
clerks—the room clerk and.the night 
clerk—the steward and the chef are the 
mostimportant personages. The room 
clerk must not only be exceptionally po- 
life and always ready to furnish informa- 
tion on almost every phase of city life, 
but he nearly always possesses a remark- 
able memory for names and faces. Some 
interesting stories are told about hotel 
clerks’ memories. Onone occasion over 
four hundred members of a social organ- 
ization registered at one of the large 
hotels in San Francisco. Under the 
guidance of bell-boys they were shown 
to their respective rooms. One of them, 
who tells the story (a Mr. Burton), took 
a bath, changed his linen and,in the 
course of an hour or two, strolled down 
to the office to see if there was any mail 
for him. He approached «the clerk 
(whom he had never seen before the time 
he had registered) and, before he had 
time to utter a word, the clerk nodded 
pleasantly to him and inquired: ‘‘ How 
do you like your room, Mr. Burton; does 
396 suit you?’ The clerk had only seen 
this man during the half-minute when he 
stood before him and registered, and over 
four hundred-persons had passed before 
him inside of two hours, registering 
their names; and yet he was able, with- 
out the slightest effort, to remember the 
name of this member of the party and 
the number of the room he had been as- 
signedto. Mr. Burton says that he lin- 
gered around the desk for an hour and, 
during that time, heard the clerk call the 
names of fifty other members of the 
party, none of whom had ever been in 
San Francisco before, asking each of 
them the same question that he had put 
to Mr. Burton. 

For many years, the same authority 
says, there was a clerk at the old Metro- 
politan Hotel, New York, who had a 
phenomenal memory. The first time 
Mr. Burton ever saw this clerk he regis- 
tered late one night at the Kennard 
House, in Cleveland, where the clerk 
referred to was then employed. Mr. 
Burton says he left at daylight the next 
morning, so that the clerk had scarcely 
any opportunity of noting his looks or 
peculiarities; but five years later he reg- 
istered atthe Metropolitan, New York, 
where the clerk who had been in Cleve- 
land was on duty. He promptly held 
out his hand to Mr. Burton, passing the 
register toward him, and said: ‘‘ Hello, 
Mr. Burton! how are you, and how are 
all the folks in Omaha?” 

The position of hotel clerk is one of 
great responsibility. Large sums of 
money and valuable jewelry belonging 
to guests, nearly always total strangers, 
are constantly given to him to care for; 
and it is often the case that this is done 
without any checkor receipt being given. 
This is especially true of the night clerk, 
for it is when a guest is about to retire 
that he thinks about caring for his valu- 
ables. A man will come in at midnight 
and, without any ceremony whatever, 
say, ‘‘ Take charge of this until morn- 
ing,’’ at the same time laying down a 
big roll of notes, and that is all there 
is to it; and very often he will not 
evencountthe money. The clerk usu- 
ally places it in an envelop, upon which 
he writes the name of the guest, who 
calls for it in the morning. It is said 
that one reason why the hotel official 
does not count the bills is because some 
guests are so extremely sensitive that 
they would consider it an insult. Such 
persons a hotel clerk can recognize at a 
glance; the practical, every-day business 
man would prefer to see him count the 
money, marking down the amount on the 
envelop in good plain figures. A hotel 
clerk is trusted almost to the extent of a 
It is not at all unusual 
for him to have over $20,000 in his pos- 
session, and there is nothing to prevent 
him from putting on his hat and walking 
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off with the money. He could hide the 
money and then ask the hotel proprie- 
tors, the really responsible parties, what 
they were going to do about it. There 
are several thousand hotel clerks em- 
ployed throughout the country, and the 
careful newspaper reader can scarcely 
call to mind a single instance where one 
of them has been accused of dishonesty. 
Honesty, however, in the case of an em- 
ployé of that kind, is indeed the best 
policy; for, if he once lost his good name 
and reputation, he would never be able 
to secure employment in the same ca- 
pacity again. 

It is the business of the head steward 
of the hotel to attend toallthe purchases 
connected with the kitchen, subject only 
to the general orders of the proprietor. 
He also buys the coal necessary for that 
department, and new cooking utensils, 
or any conveniences that may be neces- 
sary. Insome hotels he purchases the 
table linen and the china. There is an 
assistant, or second steward, who has 
charge of the storeroom where all the 
provisions are kept. He receives the 
goods, and gives them out as they are 
needed, on the order of the chef. 

Most stewards connected with the large 
hotels attend personally tothe purchase 
of the food, going tothe different mar- 
kets early in the morning and selecting 
the best that can be had for their 
particular establishment, according to 
suggestions that have been previously 
made to them bythe chef. Very often, 
however, there is an unexpected rush of 
guests, and, in sucha case, extra sup- 
plies, or some special articles have to be 
ordered by telephone. Each large hotel 
buys all its staples regularly from one 
dealer, in each, particular line. It isa 
very easy matter, therefore, to telephone 
what is wanted, and the order is always 
filled according to directions. A dealer 
cannot afford to slight. the valuable pat- 
ronage of a hotel. 

The steward nearly always deals with 


_the retailer, tho in the case of vegetables 


—potatoes, turnips, onions, etc.—he may 
purchase large quantities of the commis- 
sion merchant. Many people, especially 
the farmers, naturally wonder why the 
hotel should not deal directly with the 
producer, thereby saving the commission 
that goes to the middleman. or the re- 
tailer. One reason, if the truth must be 
told, is that the producer is not always 
honest; either-he does not give good 
measure, or he puts a poor quality of 
vegetables at the bottom of the barrel 
where they will not be discovered until 
after the goods have been paid for. Of 
course this is not the case with all farm- 
ers, but one or two experiences of this 
kind will cause a hotel proprietor to cease 
dealing with the whole class. Another, 
and probably more important reason is 
that the quantity of provisions desired by 
a hotel fluctuates with the amount of 
business, so that the proprietor finds it 
costs less to pay more for provisions in 
the city, buying them as they are needed, 
than to lay in a large stock at cheaper 
rates, much of which might spoil on his 
hands. Still there are one or two large 
hotels in New York that deal directly with 
the producer. A hotel proprietor, once 
suited with the provisions supplied to 
him, will buy of the same dealer for- 
years. One hotel has bought its milk 
from the same dairy for eighteen years, 
and another, for about the same length 
of time has been supplied with butter 
from a farm in Vermont. 

While the modern palatial hotels 
charge high prices for their accommoda- 
tions, they do not hesitate to pay high 
prices for the best the market affords; and 
this is supplied in great variety. In a 
single day, for instance, tke bill of fare 
of the Palmer House, Chicago, will con- 
tain twenty-five sorts of fish, fifteen of 
shell and ten df smoked and salt, twenty- 
five meats, and twenty-five miscellane- 
ous articles from the butchers, such as 
sweet-breads, pigs’ feet, calves’ head, 
etc., thirty-five varities of vegetables, a 
dozen of fruit and about the same num- 
ber of cheese, jellies, maple-syrup, 
olives, etc. A large hotel will use from 
one to two hundred dozen eggs every 
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day, and all these eggs rust be abso- 
lutely and undeniably fresh. One bad egg 
served to an extremely sensitive guest, 
might be the means of the loss of several 
hundred dollars to the hotel. Such a 
guest would leave promptly and never 
go tothe hotel again; an ordinary mor- 
tal might forgive such an accident once 
but the finical man, never, One New 
York hotel, for a long time paid a dollar 
a pound for butterin order to secure a 
brand that particularly pleased its 
guests. 

The chef has charge of the cooking, 
never cooking himself but simply seeing 
that his directions are carried out. There 
‘may be a dozen cooks who do nothing but 
attend to the roasting of meats, in some 
hotels this being done by means of the 
old-fashioned spit, three or. four vege- 
table cooks who attend solely to that 
branch of work. All the baking of rolls, 
bread, pies and cakes, and the making of 
confectionary, is tn charge of a separate 
chef and his assistants. 

In most hotels beef is kept in the cool- 
ing room a certain length of time to ‘‘ ri- 
pen” before it is used, tho one large 
New York hotel cooks its meat very soon 
after being kiiled, without going through 
this process. Broiling is generally done 
over a charcoal fire, the best charcoal 
being made from birch or maple wood. 
Broiling over a gas-stove is also very 
much favored; by this method the juice 
of the meat is said to be retained, being 
driven up toward the center. Before the 
dishes for the day are ready to be served 
they must all be inspected by the chef. 
He tastes the different soups, and can 
tell at once whether they are made ac- 
cording to the formula he has laid down. 
They may lack the least bit more of pep- 
per or salt, or some of the foreign es- 
sences or seasonings that are largely 
used to make them particularly palata- 
ble; this is supplied, and the soup is 
ready to be served. The meats, the side 
dishes, the fish and the vegetables are 
inspected, and must, so to speak, be 
O.K.’d by the chef before they can be 
served. 

The salary of a chef in the large hotels 
will range from $2 500 to $5,000 a year; 
they seldom receive less than $3,000. 
Assistant chefs receive from $85 to $125 
a month, and ordinary cooks from $50 to 
$85 a month; this in addition to their 
board. 


New York Cry. 





Sugar-Beet Industry. 


BY C. E, BAMFORD. 


Frew persons can agree with Ian Mc- 
Laren’s tradesman that ‘“‘ agriculture 
comes byinspiration.”” The experienced 
farmer is prone to believe that the best 
results in agriculture follow in the train 
of skilful, persevering labor. Sugar- 
making, from either beet or cane, is no 
exception to this rule. It has been 
asserted that five acres in beets require 
nearly as much care and attention as a 
hundred acres in corn or wheat. But 
there may bea larger net profit on the 
beets than on an average yield from a 
quarter-section sown- in three other 
staples. 

The series of experiments carried on 
for several years in various States of 
the Union, by the Department of Agri- 
culture, prove that sugar beets may be 
profitably grown in many portions of this 
country. And it is confidently believed 
that the seven sugar factories now in 
operation, will at some future day be in- 
creased to seven hundred. Then will it 
come to pass that the millions now year- 
ly paid for sugar to enrich foreign coun- 
tries will be kept within our own bor- 
ders. 

There are at present four beet-sugar 
factories on the Pacific Coast, with as 
many more in contemplation in the near 
future. In summer days when nearing a 
beet factory, the eye is frequently glad- 
dened by a view of vast fields covered 
with this growing vegetable. To one 
unaccustomed to farm labor, it seems 
like an endless task to gather upthe nu- 
merous beets and cart them to the factory 
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sheds, where, like so many criminals, 
they must await the day of execution by 
the grinding jaws of the factory machin- 
ery. 

The Alvarado factory has been greatly 
enlarged of late, so that it uses nearly 
double the quantity of beets which it did 
formerly, and it now rivals the good- 
sized Spreckles factory of Watsonville. 
A new sugar company contemplates 
building a sugar factory the coming sea- 
son at Stockton. It is proposed that the 
site shall be at the junction of Mormon 
and Stockton channels, drawing the beet 
supply from the islands. Stockton has 
long claimed to be the grain and flour 
center of California; also is it noted for 
its twenty or more natural gas wells, for 
its manufactures, artesian wells, etc. It 
is hoped that a flourishing sugar factory 
will still more enhance the city’s wel- 
fare. 

In various portions of this State ex- 
periments are being made in beet cul- 
ture, and in some instances liberal cash 
prizes are offered for the best exhibits of 
sugar beets grown in certain localities. 
Only where the soii has been tested with 
satisfactory results as to its saccharine 
qualities will factories be established. 
It is believed that it is neither the land- 
owner, nor the beet farmer who re- 
ceives the most profitable portion of the 
undertaking, but the factory owners 
when the plant is well established. 

Santa Rosa, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
and also persons in San Luis Obispo 
County are waking up to the advantages 
of the beet industry, and are talking of 
establishing factories. 

In San Luis Obispo County an organ- 
ized company is searching for a site 
where there is good beet soil, near one of 
the railroads. When the site is selected, 
itis hoped to get the factory ready for 
operation by the beet harvest, about 
September next. 

Near Soledad five hundred acres have 
been secured by the Salvation Army, 
under the leadership of General Booth- 
Tucker. This land is to be divided into 
ten-acre lots, and Army colonists are to 
plant and raise crops, especial attention 
being given to sugar beets. The outfit 
for these small farms is provided by the 
Army, so as to give poor families a 
chance of making homes, and, at length, 
the Army is to be repaid when the land 
and improvements are purchased by the 
farmeratactualcost. Mr. Claus Spreckles 
is reported as helping financially to se- 
cure the success of this scheme. 

The announcement is made that a large 
sugar factory is building at Crockett, 
on Carquinez Straits. Orders for ma- 
chinery, costing a half-million dollars 
were sent to Cleveland. The company 
is now making contracts for beets for the 
season of 1898. It is estimated that it will 
require7,000 acres, averaging fifteen tons 
to the acre, to furnish the required beets 
for this factory, and four or five hundred 
workmen willbe employed, Itis rumored 
that there will be a cane refinery in con- 
nection with the beet mill, the cane being 
shipped from the Sandwich Islands. 

The new Salinas sugar factory is said 
to be the largest in the world, with a 
crushing capacity of 3,000 tons daily. 
The site contains over 500 acres of Jand, 
which, with improvements, are estimated 
as costing two million dollars. The di- 
mensions of this five-story brick build- 
ing are given as 106 by 586 feet. When 
in full operation six hundred or more 
men will be employed, besides the hun- 
dreds of agriculturists who will find work 
in the large beet fields. 

This extensive sugar interest will in- 
fluence settlers to build homes in this 
valley, which is noted for its fertility. 

Mr. Spreckles has purchased some 
8,000 acres in that vicinity, if report is 
correct, at prices ranging from $90 to 
$150 per acre. Tosupport this factory, 
it is estimated that, if the beet fields 
were all in one body it would require 


land ten miles long and five miles wide 
to keep this hungry factory in daily food. 
Favorable action of Congress will insure 
a rapid growth of the beet-sugar industry 
in California, and give employment to 
thousands of willing workmen. 


East Oak.anp, CAL. 
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Women as Gardeners. 


BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 


AMERICAN enterprise and energy have 
opened to women Many more avenues to 
independence and self-support than are 
to be found in any other civilized coun- 
try. Nevertheless one business seems to 
have been entirely overlooked, viz., that 
of gardening, including not only the rais- 
ing of flowers, fruit and vegetables, but 
also landscape and architectural garden- 
ing. It is true we find in nearly all of 
our States examples of splendid farm and 
garden management by members of the 
weaker sex. But these are exceptions, 
where women either by mere accident or 


'by force of unavoidable circumstances 
, have been driven into the pursuit. 
‘ they in general should take to gardening 


That 


as a livelihood is something which the 
Women’s Rights Association appears not 
And yet 
there is no business more suitable to 
women. It is entirely in harmony with 
the womanly nature, which takes delight 
in plants and flowers, and evinces a 
taste for order and beauty. They have 
patience to enter into the minutest de- 
tails, and these are necessary qualities 
for successful gardeners 

Occupation in the garden has a most 
beneficial influence upon the condition of 
body and mind. It requires early rising 
and gives exercise to both bodily and 
mental functions. What rich people ex- 
pect to attain by practicing ‘* physical 
culture ’’ and costly sports, by which the 
undermined health of their girls shall be 
restored, the practical gardener obtains 
for nothing as an extra remuneration for 
his labors. Independently of this, a 
true gardener is always engaged in ob- 
serving the evolutions of nature’s great- 
est functions, watching the germination 
and growth of plants. Nor is the remu- 
neration which a scientific woman gar- 
dener may expect, less than that which 
is obtained by women in any other busi- 
ness. The woman gardener will always 
work more with her head than with her 
hands, and in no pursuit is head work 
more profitable than in gardening. 

I lately read a report made by the man- 
agers of the Exposition of Garden 
Products, held in the Park at Treptow, 
near Berlin, Germany, in which it was 
stated that two former pupils of the Hor- 
ticultural School for Women at Friedenau 


had received prizes for the elaboration of: 


plaris, to ‘‘cultivate and most profitably 
exploit” a garden plot containing not 
more than ‘‘ one are,’’ 7. ¢., four square 
rods. The prize winners now hold lucra- 
tive positions as gardeners. 

There are other horticultural schools 
in Germany, where girls and women are 


instructed in the art of gardening, as, for 
instance, at Schneckenprun, in Saxony; 
but it is due to the efforts of the Associa- 
tion for Promoting the Self-support of 
Women by Fruit and Garden Culture that 
this new avenue for earning an inde- 
pendent living by the women of Germany 
has been opened. This association, num- 
bering among its members the most in- 
fluential women of the Empire, has 
brought about the present gratifying re- 
sults byits efforts to induce the author- 
ities to establish ‘*school gardens” as 
adjuncts to public schools wherever it is 
possible to set apart even only a small 
plot of land for this purpose. Here the 
girls have a chance to show any talent 
and disposition they possess for embra- 
cing the vocation of gardeners; and when 
found to be satisfactory they are assisted 
in obtaining entrance into a Women’s 
School for Gardening. A graduation 
from such a school secures a certain and 
sufficient support for life. 


New York Ciry. 





Personals. 


FoLLowine the death of Dr. Charles 
Butler, the beloved and liberal President 
of the Board of Trustees of Union Theo- 
logicai Seminary, in his ninety-sixth 
year, is that of Charles E. Green, LL.D., 
President of the Board of Trustees of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, at the 
age of fifty-seven. Dr. Green's father 
was Henry W. Green, Chief Justice of 
New Jersey; and he was a nephew and 
one of the four residuary legatees of 
John C. Green, to whose magnificent gift 





at the time Dr. McCosh became its Pres- 
ident, Princeton College owes the start 
in its university career. 


....Samuel Sloan,. President of the | 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad, had his eightieth birthday cele- 
brated just before Christmas in a way 
that he did not quite approve. The offi- 
cers of the road and the heads of differ- 
ent departments planned to give hima 
surprise, in the shape of a gold tea serv- 
ice of seven pieces on a gold tray. They 
had it made, and his son notified him the 
day before of what was intended. Mr. 
Sloan declared he would not take it, that 
he had done nothing to make it proper to 
receive it, that while its acceptance 
would make the birthday most memorable 
to him, yet it would not be right that 
others should limit the gifts they would 
give their wives and sisters so as to make 
this superb present to him. It took the 
remonstrances and persuasions of several 
of his nearest friends to induce him to 
accept it; and when presented he was 
able to respond only with a broken 
‘* Thank you.” 


....-Foster McFarland one of the 
members of the Georgia Senate, had a 
curious experience the other day which 
will give him an added interest in the 
perennial bills for the improvement of 
the condition of the convicts who are let 
out to. contractors. As chairman of a sub- 
committee to investigate the condition 
of the convict force in the Okefinoke 
swamp, he visited that region with his 
fellow-commiiteemen. They wanted to 
cross a creek, and as they had no boats 
they took off their own clothes and 
donned some regular convict clothes 
whichthey had. Arriving on the other 
side they ran shivering into some near-by 
farmhouses in full convict apparel to 
change their clothes. The natives, 
thinking they were harboring a crowd of 
escaped convicts, summoned their neigh- 
bors and guarded the Georgia states- 
men all night. Sunday morning some 
friends arrived and identified them, after 
which the guard released them. 


....It is curious that the cause of the 
death of Lady Millais was cancer of the 
throat, the same disease of which her 
famous artist husband died. It is re- 
markable that she should have been 
married to two such distinguished men 
as John Ruskin and Sir John E. Millais. 
Her maiden name was Euphemia Chal- 
mers Gray. She was married very young, 
in 1852. to Mr. Ruskin, and two years 
later was divorced from him tomarry Mr. 
Ruskin’s friend, who was then one of the 
handsomest men in England and who had 
been introduced to the house to paint 
Mrs. Ruskin’s picture. There was no 
difficulty about obtaining the divorce, to 
which Mr. Ruskin gave his full consent, 
on the ground that there had never been 
a complete marriage; and the Queen, 
who was a patron of Millais and a friend 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ruskin, gave her ap- 
proval, so that no scandal resulted. In- 
deed, it issajd that Mr. Ruskin suggested 
the divorce and the marriage of his wife 
to his frien1. 


....Josiah Quincy, who has just been 
re-elected Mayor of Boston, is one of the 
old Massachussetts Quincys. He was 
born in Quincy in 1859, graduated from 
Harvard and the Harvard Law School. 
Originally a Republican, he became a 
Tariff reformer, and took the Democratic 
side of that old issue, voting for the 
Cleveland ticket in 1884. He then went to 
the State Legislature, serving several 
terms, and was associated with others in 
the management of the Democratic organ- 
ization in the State. In 1892 he was a 
member of the National Democratic Com- 
mittee, and had in charge the literary 
bureau. He served under Cleveland’s 
second Administration as an Assistant 
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Secretary. of State, remaining in that 
position, however, only a short time. It 
is said that he dispensed considerable 
patronage in that brief time. He wonin 
Boston last week a second time, tho Bos- 
ton went Republican in the State election 
in the previous month. He is credited 
with good administrative capacity and 
with having conserved the interests of 
the city. Doubtless this: second victory 
will bring him to the front in Bay State 
politics. 
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CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


From Dr. Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress 
of Medical Science in Lung Diseases. 


CHRONIC inflammation of the. mucous 
membrance lining the air tubes and cells 
of the lungs is a very commonand very 
serious disease. It generally results from 
neglected colds, but is sometimes caused 
by. breathing dust in workshops and irri- 
tating gases and vapors in factories. 

Particies of dust being inhaled irritate 
the mucous lining of the lungs and make 
them sore, just as dust and small particles 
getting into the eyes make them red, 
angry, and sore. 

Bronchitis is always a lung disease, 
because the bronchial tubes arethe chief 
part of the lungs and ducts through 
which we breathe. To say that a person 
has bronchitis and yet that his lungs are 
sound, is absurd and-untrue, since these 
tubes are the seat of every known lung 
disease. -All that can truthfully be said 
is that bronchitis is not consumption, al- 
though it is very liable to end in that 
disease. 

The most constant symptoms of chronic 
bronchitis are cough, shortness of breath, 
and mucous expectoration. Its slight or 
serious character is shown by the kind of 
matter raised and the presence or absence 
of loss of flesh, hectic fever, and night 
sweats. These latter symptoms, when 
present, show the deep hold it has on the 
lung and how greatly it has already 
weakened and undermined the general 
health. 

A great many bronchial cases are met 
with in people advanced in life. It be- 
gins with a.cold in the fall, which lasts 
all winter. They cough and expectorate 
quantities of gray and jelly-like mucus, 
but on the approach of warm weather the 
cough grows better, and the expectora- 
tion almost ceases, only to return with 
increased severity on the advent of cold 
again. Unless arrested, this form of 
senile bronchitis cuts short the thread of 
life. Most old people die of it years be- 
fore there is any necessity for dying, for 
want of proper treatment. 

In many cases chronic bronchitis is as 
dangerous as consumption itself, and 
even more sothan some forms of that 
disease. Solong as no organic change 
has taken place in the air tubes and air 
celis, bronchitis is always perfectly cura- 
ble by local treatment of the diseased 
tubes. But I cannotconceive of the pos- 
sibility of any form of bronchial disease 
being cured by stomach medication or 
the treatment commonly employed. No 
local inflammatory disease of any other 
organ has ever been cured without local 
treatment, and without local treatment J 
consider bronchitis as fatal as consump- 
tion. The bronchial membrane in time 
becomes altered in structure and pours 
forth a matter which has all the qualities 
of pus; hectic fever and night sweats 
supervene, and the case tends slowly but 
surely to death. 

There is a form of bronchitis especial- 
ly remarkable on account of the great 
abundance of the bronchial secretion. 
The patients expectorate a pint or more 
of frothy fluid a day, resembling gum wa- 
ter. They are pale-like persons, blanched 
by hemorrhage; generally free from fever 
—neither quickness of pulse nor heat of 
skin existing, but the wasting of the body 
and general weakness isextreme. Exam- 
ined after death no ulcerations or tuber- 
cles are found, nor anything resembling 
consumption in the state of the lungs. 
They die of exhaustion through the ex- 
cessive drain made upon the fluids of the 
body. Such cases are always curable if 
timely treated by astringents and anti- 
septics.applied by inhalation directly to 
the relaxed and weakened membrane 
within the lungs. ‘ 

(To becontinued.) 
(Signed) ROBERT HUNTER, M.D. 
117 West 45th St., New York, Dec. 27th. 

Nore.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are interested -for themselves or 
friends can obtain Dr. Hunter's books 
frée by addressing him as above.—Adv. 
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CAUTION-- 





AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual ne 
Cash Capital. ........ 2... ccecccnscccceesesecese 
Reserve for re tnoerence = all other claims Bales 
Surplus over all Liabili 465,734 


Total Assets, my ‘st 1897... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896..........eeeceeeseeeree $25,910,904 88 
LIABILITIES. ........,cccceccceccescesereces 23,824,965 9: 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment Ly snmoued issued. 
ANNUAL Case & distributions are paid ae all policies 
2 


my ery Fey oo reed thereon 
ae insurance values to Which the insured t 
entitle ed to the Massachusetts Statute. 

phiets, rates and Meee ooh for any age sent on appli 
B— FO the Company’s 


BENJ. fF. STEVENS, Preasteat. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


1697. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
‘shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘* This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, im respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

Au Death Claims paid WITHOUUT DIS- 














COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
|. been received. 
| Active and mepeetatal etal Ageats, we Sashiog $0 


this ps 9 De 

the Home O: G1 Wesees. New York 
OFFICERS: 

GEORGE) Hi. BURFORD 


represent 
=p al 





JOHN P. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMSG............ Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 


|< «Wa STAN 
i- 
| JOEN J, TUCKER 


. PERKINS, JB., Pres. nies é Traders’ mee Bank. 


‘ AMES R PLUM........ 





THE CELE RYATED 


= SORKER = 


Nos. ot TO 155 EAST 14TH STS SET, HW YORE 


ying” public will please not confound the genuine 
men with one san I similar sounding nem ef = chee) grade. 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF F.8 TIOLRST ORADE PIANOS, ” 


on 


musical public 


S-0-H-M-E-R 











Tue Inperenpsnt, Press,; Naw Vous. 























Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn ConDENSED MILK Co. Ny. 








WHEN 
Youcall at your Bicycle 


Dealer’s to examin: his 
98 models, ask to see the 


Vim “Serrate 


Tread” Tire, 


—the new one for ’98. 
If he doesn’t happen to 
have one, tell him he’s 
not up to date. 












Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co. 


Factories at Cambridgeport. 
Stores at 
Boston. Chicago. New York. Denver. 
San Francisco, Toronto. Cleveland. 
London, England. Montreal. Winnepegi 


: 
: 
: 
: 
A 





HE LNDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
w TBORG °*s CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street. New York. 











: SRL, Baers. ETC. 








FOR 
THE WIN shad 


BERMUDA. 


48 seine ae at Steamships wounly. 
e. 


“aga WEST INDIES. 


30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
S.S. Pretoria 8300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S. S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; = 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.\., 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, qnevee: Canad::. 


LAUREL ... PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 


HORACE PORTER, Manager. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 


7 a prices, 
PRGPRIETORS. 


BVoeweore 


[true ST. DENIS 











wdeteg 


Broaigsy and ith St., New Yorx 
qUPposite Grace Church 
Ag Européan Plan. 

The pepular reputation the St. Denis 
as acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
: ’ tomelike Atmosphere, 
' Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM, TAYLOR & SON, reaps. 


: : 
$ 

; . 
$ $ 
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